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- ADVERTISEMENT. 


the preſent Work. 

Some rare and valuable manuſcripts with which he 
has been favoured, wil oy him with a copious * 1 p- 
ply of original matter: JP 

Extrafts will be made from the hiſtories of the ſeve- 
ral wars in Europe, ah particularly of the battles of 
the late king of Pruſſia: 


Of the principal battles and action: fought during 
the American revolution, deſcriptions will be given, 
accompanied with engraved military plans, deſigned by 
officers that were preſent at thoſe actions: | 

Extract will alſo be made from military Works of 
merit, in divers languages, and of every thing inter- 


ting in the ſeveral military periodical publications of 


iv | ADVERTISEMENT. 


* 


Berlin, Howver and Paris, illuſtrated, when the ſub- 
ect requires it, by plans, Nc. To which will be added, 
occaſionally, the lives and heroic dion of the * 
brave commanders of the preſent age. | 
The Work will be enlivened with anecdotes, with 
hiftory and hiftoric plater; but nothing will be intro- 
duced that is trifling or unimportant in 1e. If. 7 
The Editor will be thankful for any bints of erte 


ment, or valuable papers, that 72. be communicated 
to him. 
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MILITARY REPOSITORY. 


ON THE ADVANTAGE OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE TO THE 
 MILITARY-«- 


Nr by a falſe application 
of theory, a officer may do more harm than good, 
and that he has little oecafion for extenſive knowledge, provided 
he has a good adjutant. A great extent of knowledge in a ſuby 
altern, they likewiſe ſay, may create diſcontent and envy, leading 
him to arraign the conduct of his commander, diſpute his orders, 
and thus deſtroy ſubordination. An enlightened, well-informed 
ſubaltern, they continue, will thus become ſenſible of the unim- 
portance of his own inferior ſation, and be diſcouraged at it; be- 
ſides, an acquaintance with the finer arts, and a ſcientific knowledge, 
will ſo far refine his ideas, as to enervate his mind, and render 
him almoſt unfit for the field ; and the ftandard-bearer's ſenſe of his 
own in ſignificance, will lower that military pride, in which he other- 
wiſe would glory. 

We will admit that the growing fire of the youthful warrior may 
have been thus, occaſionally, damped ; but it is certain, the more 
the ſoldiery are enlightened, the leſs frequently ſuch conſequences 
will occur. Some are of opinion, that any other branch of lite- 
rature but what tends to the utility of a military life, muſt be ſo 
much loſs of time z but this is not univerſally the caſe. If we in- 
ſtruct a ſoldier in moral duties, we teach him to be brave; for no- 
thing, ſurely, has a greater tendency to render him courageous than 
to make him a good chriſtian, and of courſe not afraid to die. If 
we teach him the duties of a citizen, he will naturally ſtand up in 
defence of his country and of liberty, and his breaſt will glow with 
patriotic warmth. If in every garriſon there be a good military 
police; if nothing be there allowed againſt the rules of the ſervice; 
if the freld officers be but affable and condeſcending to the ſubalterns, 
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receĩve vat as friends, and join them in their diverſions and amufe- 
ments, it will inſpire them with mutual confidence, and induce 
them to act as one confederate body. There are many little duties 
connected with the military character, not fo unimportant as they 
may ſeem to be. The better informed an officer is, the more he 
will fee, that many things whieh the ignorant call triſſing in his pro- 
feſion, do not deſerve that appellation. No one would extol 
Newton or Locke for having been able to read; but would they 
have been ſuch luminaries of = wer, had they not firſt learnt 
to. read ? 

A ſoldier, we will allow, may be conſidered as à piece of me- 
chanifm; ſo is a clock; but a clock will never go, unleſs wound up 
and put in motion. The centinel, even in time of peace, ſhould 
be as diligent as if the houſe beſide him was an out poſt of the ene- 
my; and in time of war, as quiet as if before the guard of his own 
garriſon. Both theſe habits are acquired by practice. 
Though a ſoldier be a piece of mechaniſm in fome reſpe&s, 
yet he is a mam à citizen, à huſband, a father, and a friend. 
He becomes fometimes a commandet, ſometimes 4 militaty judge, 
and is often employed in civil life, in matters of importance; 
furely, all this requires that an officer ſhould not only be taught the 
duties of a military life, but thoſe of humanity alfo, and have a 
general knowledge of men and things. According to military 
hw, every officer is judge of a foldier's crime or mifdemeatior ; 
and, can he decide on this without a knowledge of natural rights, 
and the morality of actions? It is neceffary, therefore, that, 
whilſt he is made acquainted with the duties of a foldier, he ſhould 
be inſtructed. in. thoſe of civil life ; they ſhould go hand in Hand. 

The buſineſs of a commanding officer is of great extent; his 
duty requires him to correſpond with the firſt men of the country ; 
to take care of his men, quarter them properly; and, in order 
to victual them well, he ſhould be acquainted with the diſtrict he 
is in, and the productions, not only of the fpot where he is, but 

of the places adjacent z he ſhould know well the laws of the 
country, its national and natural fituation. He ſhould, by lis 
own conduct, give fuch an example to the whole body of officers 
under his command, as would make them ufeful to their country, 
zealous in its fervice, eſteemed by foreigners, and beloved by their 
fellow / citizens; but, this can be done only by enlightening their 
. minds, extending their knowledge, by practice, prudence, military 
ſtrictneſs, fatherly admonition and an unblemiſhed character. 
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Subordination is the very ſoul of military life; but an officer 
will, notwithſtanding, execute the orders of his general with 
more alacrity, if he has reaſon to look up to his perſonal merits, 
and admire his virtues ; not only the officer, but the private, will 
advance with greater intrepidity againſt the enemy, when convinced 
that his commander does not leave him to the chance of events, 
but yentures an action only with a moral certainty of ſucceſs, or 
where neceſſity urges him to a defperate blow. The more en- 
lightened an officer is, the more military knowledge he has ac- 
quired, the more contented will he remain in a lower ftation, until 
an opportunity of promotion offers. Knowledge of the world 
will teach him, that in the arrangement of things he muſt ever 
ſupport a certain chain of connection, and cannot always fill the 
paſts he would aſpire to; for a great and noble mind, which every 
officer ſhould poſſeſs, will pride itſelf more in having the know- 
ledge of a general with the rank of a coronet, than to carry 4 
marſhall's ſtaff with the abilities of a corporal. 

The more a young officer ſtudies, the more he will feel the 
want of that knowledge, neceſſary to make him an able general. 
Even among the privates, it is not what a ſoldier learns from the 
articles of war that can inſpire him with a ſenſe of duty; it is 
a due and impartial correction, an indefatigable attention in the 
commanding officer to the comfort and protection of his men, 
and a regular and unfailing ſupply for their daily wants. In ſhort, 
where is the man without principle, without knowledge of his 
profeſſion, that can diſcharge his duty as he ought? | 
There is no ſubaltern but looks forward to a command at ſome 
future time. Even the ſerjeant, as the chief of his guard, has many 
duties of a commander to perform. It muſt, therefore, be allowed, 
that an officer ſhould be acquainted with the laws of war, and the 
knowledge of that profeſſion he has taken up; nay, the honor of 
arms requires this of him, and-when peace allows him to ſheathe 
the ſword, it muſt be a ſource of ſatisfaction to him to feel, that 
he has acquitted himſelf well in the ſervice of his country, and 
can return with well-earned laurels, amidſt the acclamations of his 
fellow citizens. 
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THE AMERICAN wan FROM #775 "Y en 


TE eas | defigh in 2 hare if th work, Wis Mis tay 
readers, with exactneſs, plans of the principal battles fought during 
the late American war. The reader is not to expect long hiſtorical 
details. I ſhall confine myſelf in the narrative'to thoſe explana- 
tions only, which are neceflary to combine the great events. In. 
voluminous works, in vain we feek deſcriptions that give Clear, 
ſatisfactory ideas of battles; the chief part of thoſe works are little 
Hum amet. 2. 12A: breathe, like them, 
a party {pirit. 

It is from fats and from'events only, that we ſhould decide on 
the merit or demerit of the actors. Of ſuch facts and events I ſhall 
treat in the moſt ſimple manner z without remarks, without obſer- 
vations, without reaſoning, 10 conſequently without —_— 


"as. 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE diſcovery of America by Columbus, in 1492, has juſtly 
been ranked among the greateſt and moſt beneficial events in the 
hiſtory of nations. 

The ſubſequent ſettlements under the influence and protection of 
Great Britain increaſed in number, wealth and reſources, with an 
aſtoniſhing rapidity. In the ſhort ſpace of 150 years, their num- 
ber increaſed to almoſt three millions, and their commerce to ſuch 
a degree as to be more than one third of that of Great Britain. 
They alſo extended their territories 1500 miles on the ſea-coaſt, 
and 300 miles to the weſtward. From their firſt ſettlement in 
America, the colonies were devoted to liberty, enjoying a govern- 
ment which was but little ſhort of being independent. The queſ- 
tion, where parliamentary ſupremacy ended, and at what point co- 
lonial dependency began, had never been agitated. Theſe colonies 
united with Great Britain their arms in war, their commerce and 
councils in peace; and, under theſe favorable circumſtances, ad- 
vanced to the magnitude of a nation, while the greateſt part of the 
globe was ignorant of their progreſs. Till after the war, from 1755 
to 1763, in which the cölonies were diſtinguiſhed parties, the co- 
lonial regulations ſeemed to have no other object but commerce; 

but Great Britain now thought proper to change the ancient ſalutary 
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A PLAN 
of the 


on the 17* of June 1775. 


Between the AMERICAN FORCES , 
| and 


* Erroneoufty called Bunkers 


ACTION at BREEDS HILL 
THE BRITISH TROOPS 
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gem. Newgegulations: were adopted; which. conſiſted. in re- 


ſtrictiag the former commerce of 2 nds Ang 


chem tothe taxation of «the Britiſh Parliament, af 6g. nr bet 


Oppoſition to the ſeveral acts of the Britiſh Pailifment, ſoon + 
becams general. Debates, controverſies and acts, one repeahng 


another, on the fide of the Britiſh Parliament, and reaſonings and 

ſition on that of the colonies, kept equal pace from 1764 to 
1774. At this period every thing aſſumed a bolder aſpect ; a-con- 
| tinental congteſs having been convened, they agreed upon a'de- 
claration of their; rights. An addreſs to the king and to the people 
of Great Britain, was alſo drawn up; different plans for conciliation 
were brought forward in the Houſe of Commons, but men, accuſ- 
tomed to uncontrouled ſway, are not eaſily brought to regulate their 
conduct by the ſimple rules of reaſon and of juſtice. Solid revenue 
and unlimited fupremacy were the objects of Great Britain. To 
accompliſh them, the immediate coercion of the colonies.were re- 
ſolved upon; Parliament agreed on an augmentation of chair forces; 
the mercenary circles of Germany were ranſacked to diagoot the 


excited among ſlaves, whoſe price of freedom was the murder of 


their maſter, and even the relentleſs yu r _ 
(upon their N frontiers. 


NA. nt6; he 1 of Ho ner. 
- BATTLE OF BREED's HILL... 


Lern A PLAN. ] 


Ia the beginning of 1774. general Gage, the new 488 ar- 
rived at Boſton from England, followed by two regiments of foot, 
a detachment of artillery and ſome cannon, which afterwards were 
reinforced by others from Ireland, New-York, Halifax and 

bec. The Boſtonians, who were thought to be the firſt and — 
| conſpicuous i in the oppoſition, were ſingled out as the firſt objects of 
military operations. The new governor fortified the neck of 
land that joins Boſton to the continent, and ſcized the provincial 
powder and military ſtores at Cambridge and Charleſtown. Nothing 
of any canſequence, however, happened till April 1775, when the 
Preparations throughout the colonies, to oppoſe by force the exe- 
|  eution of the obnoxious acts of Parliament, determined BA 


B 
* Erroneouſly called Bunker'z Hill. 


colonies into unconditional ſubmiſſion; domeſtic inſurrections were 
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Gage to ſeize and deſtroy every thing that was chHected for the 
ſupport of a provincial army. With this view he detached a party 


to Concord, which was oppoſed in their way by a party of Ame- 
ricans near Lexington. A ſkirmiſh enſued, the reſult of which 
was, that of the Britiſh troops 65 were killed and 174 wounded, 


and 24 made priſoners; and of the Americans 49 were killed, and 


$9 wounded and miſſing. The Britiſh w—_—_ n. nn 
their commiſſion. 

Acſter chis action, which rouſed all America, not only the arms, 
ammunition and forts in the colonies were ſecured for the uſe of 

the provincials, but regular forces were raiſed. A conſiderable 
army was aſſembled in Maſſachuſetts, which formed a line of en- 
campment from Roxbury to Miſtic River. 

About the latter end of May a great part of the reinforcements 
ordered from Great Britain, arrived at Boſton ; three Britiſh 
generals, Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, alſo arrived about the 
fame time. General Gage, thus reinforced, prepared for action, 
but before he proceeded to extremities, he iſſued a proclamation, 


holding forth the alternative of peace, or war :—Menaces on the 


one fide, and promiſes on the other. 


Confidence among men is of a nature fo delicate, that when 
once it is violated, it is ſeldom reſtored. Britiſh menaces and 


promiſes had by this time loſt all influence. 'The blood of thoſe 


who were killed at Lexington had proved the firm cement of an 
extenſive union. The Americans ſuppofing this proclamation to 
be a prelude to hoſtilities, prepared accordingly. 

Adjacent to the peninſula of Boſton, on the North, is ano- 


ther of ſimilar form, called the peninſula of Charleſtown : They 


are ſeparated from one another by Charles River. Over againſt 
Boſton on the north bank of this river, hes Charleſtown. The 
peninſula of Charleſtown being bounded on the North by the 
river Medford or Miſtic, and on the eaſt by Boſton harbour, is 
entirely ſurrounded by navigable water, except where it is joined 
to the main land by an iſthmus; in the centre of the peninſula 
riſcs an eminence, called Bunker's Hill, with an eaſy aſcent from 
the iſthmus, but ſteep on every other fide ; and at the bottom of 
this hill towards Boſton ſtands Charleſtown ; Bunker's-Hill was 
ſufficiently high to overlook any part of Boſton, and near enough 
to be within cannon ſhot. 

The poſſeſſion of that eminence was a matter of great conſe- 
quence to either of the contending parties, Orders were therefore 
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iſſued by the provincial commanders that a detachment of 10 
men ſhould intrench upon Bunker's-Hill. They moved from 
Cambridge, paſſed by Charleſtown neck, in ſilence, and reached 
the hill unobſerved; but, by ſome miſtake, the eminence called 
Breed's-Hill, ſituated on the furtheſt part of the peninſula, was 
marked out for the intrenchment inſtead of Bunker's-Hill. Here 
the provincials threw up a ſmall redoubt about eight rods ſquare, 
and an intrenchment, reaching to the bottom of the hill towards 
Miſtic River, both of which they had nearly completed in the 
night time of the 16th of June ; their works being in many places 
cannon-proof. (Plan No. 1. a.) Although the peninſula was 
almoſt ſurrounded with Britiſh ſhips of war and ' tranſports, the 
provincials carried on the work with ſuch profound filence that 
they were not diſcoverd till the morning; when, at break of day, 
the alarm was given at Boſton by a cannonade, begun upon the 
American works from the Lively ſhip of war. A battery of ſix 
guns was ſoon afterwatds opened upon them from Copp's-Hill, in 
Boſton. The provincials bore this with great firmneſs, and con- 
tinued at their works. 

About noon, a detachment from the army was landed upon the 
peninſula of Charleſtown, under the command of Major General 
Howe, and Brigadier General Pigot, with orders to drive the 
provincials from their works. The troops were formed without 
- oppoſition as ſoon as they landed, (3) but the generals thought it 
neceſſary to apply for a reinforcement. While the troops were 
waiting for this reinforcement, the provincials, who occupied the 
left of the breaſt-work, and the open ground ſtretching to the wa- 
ter ſide, pulled up ſome adjoining poſts and rail-fences, and ſet 
them down in two parallel lines at a ſmall diſtance from each 
other, and filled the ſpace between with hay, which, having been 
lately mowed, remained on the adjacent ground. (c) 

When the reinforcement arrived, the whole detachment, con- 
ſiting now of near 3000 men, the flower of the Britiſh army, formed 
in two lines, moved on towards the provincials, with the light in- 
fantry on the right wing, (d) commanded by Major-General Howe, 
and the grenadiers on the left, (e) by Brigadier-General Pigot; the 
former to attack the provincial lines, and the latter the redoubt.— 
The attack was begun by a ſharp cannonade from ſome field pieces 
and howitzers, (/) the troops advancing ſlowly, and halting at in- 
tervals to give time for the artillery to produce ſome effect. The 
left wing in advancing, received ordersto burn Charleſtown, in order 
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to deprive the Americans of a cover in their approaches, which, by 
the aſſiſtance of carcaſes thrown from Copp's hill, in Boſton, was 
ſoon effected. ä | 

The Britiſh moving on but lowly, gave the provincials upon the 
hill behind their works a better opportunity for taking aim. They 
reſerved their fire till their adverſaries were within ten or twelve 
rods, but then began a furious and unremitting diſcharge of ſmall 
arms. So inceflant and ſo deſtructive was this continued blaze of 
muſquetry, that the Britiſh line recoiled, and gave way in all 
parts. Major-General Howe, it is ſaid, was for a few ſeconds left 
nearly alone, moſt of the officers who were about him, being either 
killed or wounded; and it required the utmoſt exertions in all the 
officers, from the general down to the ſubalterns, to repair the diſ- 
order which this hot and unexpected fire had produced. The 
Britiſh returned to the attack, but the provincials reſerving them- 
ſelves again, put their enemies a ſecond time to flight. At this 
juncture, General Clinton, who had arrived from. Boſton during 
the engagement, was extremely ſerviceable in rallying the Britiſh 
troops. He brought them back to the charge. By this time, the 
powder of the Americans began ſo far to fail, that they were not 
able to keep up the ſame briſk fire as before. The inſide of the 
breaſt- work was by ſme cannon balls raked from end to end, the 
fire from the ſhips, batteries and field artillery were redoubled, and 
the redoubt was attacked on three ſides at once. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, a retreat from it was ordered. 

While theſe operations were going on at the breaſt work and re- 
doubt, the Britiſh light infantry v ere attempting to force the left 
poipt of the former. The provincials here, in like manner, re- 
ſerved their fire till their adverſaries were near, and then poured it 
upon them with ſuch an inceſſant ſtream and in ſo true a direction, 
as mowed down their ranks. The engagement was kept up on both 
ſides with great reſolution. The king's troops could not compel 
the Americans to retreat, till they obſerved that their main body 
bad left the hill, when they gave way. This retreat was, with little 
loſs, effected over Charleſtown Neck, (g) though it was enfiladed by 
the Glaſgow floop of war and ſome armed tranſports and floating 
batteries. 

The number of Americans actually engaged amounted only to 
1500, The Britiſh did not puſh the advantages they had gained, 
contenting themſelves with throwing up works on Bunker's Hill 
for their own ſafety. The provincials did the ſame on Proſpect 
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Hill, in front of them; both were guarding againſt an attack, and 


both were in a bad condition to receive one. 
The ſecond continental congreſs met on the tenth of May, 177 * 5 


and, two days before this action, appointed George Waſhington, a 
native of Virginia, to the chief command of the Ametican army. 
This general ſoon after joined the army at Cambridge, and, at the 
head of his troops, publiſhed a declaration, previouſly drawn up 
by congreſs, in the natute of a manifeſto, ſetting forth the reaſons for 
taking up arms. In this, after enumerating various grievances, it 
was added:! In out own native land, in defence of the freedom 
& which is our birth-right, and which we ever enjoyed till the late 
6 violation of it, for the protection of our property acquired ſolely 
« by the induſtry of our forefathers and ourſelves, againſt violence 
e actually offered; we take up arms, we ſhall lay them down when 
e hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe on the part of the aggreſſors, and all danger 


© of their being renewed ſhall be removed, and not before.“ 


When General Waſhington joined the army, he found the 
Britiſh intrenched on Bunker's Hill; they had three floating batteries 
in Miſtic. River, a ſeventy gun ſhip below the ferry, between Boſ- 
ton and Charleſtown, and a battery on Copp's-Hill. They were 


alſo ſtrongly fortified on the neck. The Americans were intrench. 


ed at Winter-Hill, Proſpy&t-Hill, and Roxbury, communicating 


with one another by ſmall poſts over a diſtance of ten miles. 


This army, about 14,500 men ſtrong, was ſo ſtationed round Boſ- 
ton, as to confine the Britiſhto the town, and to exclude them from 
the forage and proviſions, which the adjacent country afforded 
General Ward commanded the right wing at Roxbury, General 
Lee the left at Proſpect-Hill, and the centre was commanded 


by General Waſhington 
LOSS OF THE AMERICANS. 
LOSS OF THE BRITISH. 
1954 killed and wounded. 453 killed and wounded and miſſing. 
5 pieces of cannon. 
[To be continued.] 


—ͤ— 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN FORMING CAMPS 
| OFFENSIVELY AND DEFENSIVELY, 


| Ir an army affembles with a certain intention, and continues in 


any environs for ſome time, we call the poſition that army has taken, 
a camp: as we ſay, the army is encamped. There are camps in 
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peace, in which the troops of a ſtate are aſſembled and inſtructed 
in grand manceuvres, and camps in war. Thoſe are either march- 
camps, or ſuch in which we continue for ſome time expecting the 
enemy's attack, or by which we cover the ſiege of a ſtrong place. 
If we have recourſe to the general principles of the art of fortift« 
cation, it is not difficult to determine whether the camp, which the 
army has pitched, is ſuch as the army encamped in it, may expect 
an attack from the enemy, | It reſts chiefly on the W 

ts : 

PH. the camp commanded by hills at a ſmall diſtance, for Fo 
30co ſteps? Can the camp be approached without being diſcovered? 
'That is, are there in the front of it hollow ways, ravins, hedges, 
buſhes and woods, in which the enemy may make its arrangements 
unobſerved? Are the flanks of the camp well covered, or can we 
get round them? Is the front of the camp fo ſituated that croſhng 
fires might be applie I? Is it in the enemy's choice to attack where 
they find it the eaſieſt, or muſt they abſolutely attack on one certain 
point; and can we give to that point all poſſible ſtrength? How 
are the ways in the rear of the camp; and in how many columns 
may the army retreat, if it ſhould be compelled to do it? 

We ſhould likewiſe be acquainted with all the ways before the 
right and left flank, and front of the army; that we may be able to 
march off to the right or left, or forwards, according to circum- 
ſtances. And laſt of all we ſhould be informed of the two following 
circumſtances: How long the army may remain in ſuch a camp, with 
reſpe& to forage and other proviſions; and whether it is poſſible for 
the enemy to cut us off from our magazines, by any little motion it 
may make. 

In forming a camp we ſhould take care to give every arm that 
ground, on which it can act. The infantry is therefore placed on 
hills, in villages, if theſe lay at a little diſtance before the front, or on 
the flanks of the camp, behind hedges, ditches, even in woods, if 
they can only keep a free proſpe before them. If the camp is on 
a hill, the firſt line crowns the deſcent of the hill fo, that it can 
perfectly ſee the foot of the hill. The ſecond line is placed at a 
proper diſtance on the fummit; here it is ſuppoſed, that at a diſtance 
of 3000 paces there is no other hill, which commands that where 
the camp is. But if the hills before the front of the camp are as 
high as the hills on which the camp is; then the firſt line places itſelf 
on the ſummit; and the ſecond behind it, at ſuch a diſtance, that it 
can go directly to the aſſiſtance of the firſt, if that ſhould be com- 
pelled to give way. 


* 
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The artillery advances at war before the infantry. The field- 
pieces remain with the fleld- guard, which, as it is known, throws up 
a fleche 300 ſteps before the front of every battalion. The bat- 
teries muſt he erected on ſuch places, ſo as to ſee the foot of the 
hill, and ſo 4s to reach the plain below. 

It is certainly a great military prejudice, if we are accuſtomed to 
carry the heavieſt cannons on the higheſt hills, within the circum- 


ference of the camp, as ſuch there, leaſt annoy the enemy. 


We muſt point out for the cavalry in the camp that ſituation 
where they will be able to act beſt. If the ground is level, 
we may place the cavalry on both the wings of the army; or on 
one only, if the other is properly ſecured. If both wings are de- 
fended by a river, moraſs, great lake, or open ground, then the ca- 
valry may be placed in the ſecond or third line. If the center of 
the army be level ground, we muſt place the cavalry there; but, at 
all events, behind the infantry. For we never ſhould place cavalry 
in the firſt line. But, if the ground is intermixed, then we place 
the cavalry in ſeveral parts, behind the infantry, in order to be every 
where at hand, when the enemy attacks. In intrenched camps, it 
is of courſe underſtood, that the cavalry takes the ſecond or third 
line. 

In a camp, the connection of the ſeveral parts of which the army 
conſiſts, muſt not be ſubjected to interruption. A camp, therefore, 
mult never be eroſſed or cut through by great rivers, or ſach as are 
difficult to be paſſed. Though the communication may be kept 
open by bridges, yet, it is certain, that the march of the infantry, 
artillery, and particularly the cavalry, over bridges is extremely flow 


and is fubjected to many difficulties. That part of the army which 


is ſeparated from the other by a river, is kept to itſelf, and muſt be 
looked upon as a corps by itſelf, If the enemy finds that out, and 
does not fall with all his forces upon that ſeparate corps, it ſhews 
want of capacity and reſolution. In camp, there ſhould likewiſe 
be no great defile, particularly ſuch as are incloſed by ſteep rocks. 
We muſt fay the ſame of meadows, moraſſes and foreſts, If the 
army is ſeparated by the latter, we have a double diſadvantage; we 
cannot aſſiſt the part attacked ſoon enough, and do not ſee what 
happens on the other fide of the road. The camp of an army, 
alſo, ſhould not be crofſed by villages, particularly when they are 
very long, as, ſhould the enemy ſet them on fire, by howitzer- gre- 
nades, the communication in the camp would be for lomerime | inter- 
rupted, and would be alſo difficult in future. 
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But if a general is forced, by the ſituation of the war, to pitcli 
his camp where the communication of the troops is interrupted by 
rivers deſiles, &c. he ſhould be particularly careful to ſupply the 
communication by bridges. If he has not a fufficient quantity of 
pontons, he muſt make uſe of veſſels, boats, ot rafts. That part of 
the army which is ſeparated by a river or defile, muſt be ſo ſtrongly 
intrenched, that the _ cannot attack it, without aint * 
loſs. 
'. Each camp mult be ſpacious. The troops mult not ouly be 
able to ſtand with eaſe, in the camp, but they mult alſo be able to 
make thoſe motions within it, which are requiſite to an attack, 
without cauſing confuſion, However, it may happen, that infan- 
try are obliged to take poſt in hilly environs, where there is but 
little ſpace. Sometimes they are poſted as to be far extended, 
where the poſts are of that nature, ſo that a ſmall number can de- 
fend themſelves, with advantage, againſt a ſuperior force. | 

If an army is in camp, there ſhould be no want of ſtraw, 
wood, or water, particularly if it be neceſſary to ſtay a conſider- 
able time in that camp. The wells. in the neighbouring villages, 
may be ſufficient for the infantry, but, for the cavalry, they are 
ſeldom ſufficient. The place where they are to ride to watering 
ſhould not be too far from camp; it is a good thing if there are 
watery ditches, rivulets, and rivers in the neighbourhood. But 
thoſe places ſhould be ſo ſituated as not to be liable to moleſtation 
from the enemy; particularly if. we are at no great diſtance from 
it, and if it can at every hour in the day attack us; for, if the ca- 
valry, and other horſes in the camp, are obliged to go three or 
four miles or farther for water, the enemy may ſeize that oppor- 
tunity to attack the army in reality, or at leaſt trouble it very 
much, by feint attacks. In ſuch a caſe we ſhould be obliged to 
recal the cavalry ſuddenly, that were ſent to watering, which 
would be injurious to the horſes, and perhaps occaſion diſorder 
and confuſion. 

We muſt remark here, that the ſtaff officers who chooſe the 
camp, and direct it for the army, muſt likewiſe point out to 
every brigade, as well cavalry, as infantry, where they are to ride 
to watering, and where to fetch it. 

Let circumſtances and ſituations be as they may, a camp can only 
be eligible, where we find forage for the army, and are not forced 
to quit the ground for want of it. If it is determined, there- 
fore, in the plan of operations, how long the army is to remain in 
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ſach camp, or if we can nearly calculate the time; From the ar- 
tangements the enemy takes for the ſupport of its poſition, we 
donſider what quantity of corn, oats, hay; and ſtra w, the army will 
want, in caſe we cannot forage green; and how many forage-bundles 
will be requiſite, if! the ſeaſon is ſo far advanced that we can forage 
green. Such a calculation is not fo very difficulty and it is better 
for every officer, ſent by his general, to a magazine, with an order 
to make a calculation how long the army can be ſupplied from the 
corn, oats, hay and ſtraw, in ſtote, to do it himſelf, than be 
obliged to apply to a commiſſary for that purpoſe. We know 
from experience, that 75 pounds of flour will produce, when 
baked, 100 pounds of bread; two pounds is the daily portion for 
a man; and thus, by multiplication and diviſion, we may ſoon find 
how many days an army, whoſe number we know, may be fapplied 
from the quantity in ſtore; 

We know the daily portion for every horſe, in oats, hay and 
ſtraw, and, of courſe, it is eaſy to find, by multiplication and 
diviſion, how many days the horſes may be ſupplied by a certain 
quantity in ſtore; or how much will be wanting, if the time we 
are to ſtay is determined. 

It would not be unuſeful, if every young officer would form 
tables on that ſubject, according to the ee we have here 
given. 

Let us ſuppoſe a buſhel of four weighs 75 nu: and this to 
produce 100 pounds of bread. Suppoſe the daily portion to be 
two pounds a man, this, for a 100 men, is two buſhels of flour. 
Suppoſe, further, the army to conſiſt of 40,000 men, and it will 
require, daily, 8$0 buſhels ; we may, by the Rule of Three, lay, 
If 800 buſhels are ſufficient for one day, for how many days will 
144,000 buſhels ſerve? This we ſhall find to be 180 days. Taking 


the month at thirty days, we can fay, for an 4 of 40,000 men 
it requires, 


1 44,000 buſhels, for 180 days, or 6 months 
120,000 150 
96,000 - 120 
72,000 - = 90 
48,000 60 
24,000 — 300 
12% 1 
CS 
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Now let us conſider the caſe, when the ſeaſon is ſo far advanced 
that we can. forage green, or be ſupplied with green meat, 
how many forage-bundles an army wants, if they are to remain a 
cettain given time in camp. We will ſuppoſe an army to conſiſt of 
+2,000 horſes; for each horſe we mult count, daily, three ſheaves 
of oats, or any other corn. This army requires, therefore, $6,000 
theaves, daily; and, if the army is to be 20 days in camp, it will 
want for that time 720, ooo ſheaves. That quantity we muſt be 
able to get in the environs, that is, within ſeven or eight miles, at 
fartheſt, of the camp; as, otherwiſe, the procuring of forage is at- 
tended with too much trouble. | 
Ihe providing a ſufficient quantity of forage, is of more im- 
portance than many may think. From the want of it we are often 
obliged to leave a very good poſt, and place ourfelves in another, 
where we give up great advantages to the enemy. Are we forced 
to quit ſuch a camp, we may run the riſk of being attacked on the 
march in a place where the ſituation of the ground is very much to 
our diſadyantage, 

The molt eſſential thing in a camp is, that the enemy may not be 
able to attack it, in front, flank, and rear, at one and the ſame time. 
There certainly could be no camp where the enemy could not get 
round it, if they would take a great, round about-way; but, if the 
enemy riſks the attempt to get at the flank, or rear of our army, 
the camp muſt be ſo made, that the enemy ſhould run the riſk of 
being cut off from their magazines, and forts, or of expoſing a whole 
province to us. It is not probable that the enemy will venture ſuch 


a ſtep, if they have to fear one of the beforementioned caſes, neither 


will they venture it, if they ſhould be obliged to take a diſad- 
vantageous poſition, in our rear, or in our flanks, in which caſe they 
will be beaten, if we get directly at them. Has the enemy detached 
fome corps from their main army? and do they venture, notwith- 
ſtanding, to turn our camp? This, perhaps, may give us the beft 
opportunity to get upon ſuch a corps, and ruin it, before they can 
obtain any aſſiſtance: Now ve ſay a flank is ſecured, if it be either 
abſolutely impoſſible, or at leaſt, yery difficult, for the enemy to 
attack it, and muft ſacrifice, at the attack, many troops, without a 
proſpect of good ſucceſs. The following objects are very proper 


to cover the flanks of an army. Rivers, over which the enemy 
cannot paſs: lakes, and marſhes of conſiderable extent; hills, par- 


ticularly when they are very ſteep, and if the foot of them may be 
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commanded by a battery ſideways: long villages, particularly ſuch, 
through which ſmall rivers, or rivulets run, or which are ſurrounded 
by ſmall lakes, and ſwampy meadows j or ſuch as lie at the foot 
of hills, from whence they may be commanded alſo lawns, forts, 
and woods, if they are very thick. 
If rivers are to cover the flanks of an army, they muſt be ſuch 
as the enemy can neither ride nor march through. All the fords 
muſt be made impaſſable. This is done by making them deeper; 
by throwing trees into them, with their limbs; or by putting car- 
tropes; becauſe the ground in rivers is always firm where we find 
fords. If bridges croſs the river, they muſt be thrown down, or, 
at leaſt, ſuch meaſures muſt be taken, that we can ſet them on fire 
as ſoon as the enemy ſhews any ſign to paſs them. But if we are 
obliged to keep up a communication with the environs, on the other 
ſide of the river, it is neceſſary to raiſe a ſufficient bridge-redoubr, 
in which ſome battalions may defend themſelves againſt a ſuperior 
power. | 
In many places we find ſmall rivulets whoſe ſhores are lined 
with moraſs. 'Theſe may, likewiſe, be made uſe of to cover the 
flanks of an army. Should the enemy ſucceed, in paſſing their in- 
fantry over at ſome places, they cannot, however, get their cavalry 
and artillery along. Beſides, as the infantry cannot paſs in the beſt 
order, they may eaſily be repulſed, if we get at them vigorouſly, 
before they can form. 
Some ſay we ſhould draw up the flank of an army cloſe to a 
river, as then we have an opportunity of keeping the oppoſite ſhore 
clear, and preventing the enemy's taking poſt near the river. If 
the ſhore on this ſide commands the oppoſite, if we know that the 
enemy 1s forced to fetch water for the cavalry, and for the army 
in general, from the river, it may be advantageous to place our 
flank near the river. But in other caſes we ſhould keep ſo far 
from it as not to be reached by cannon-ſhot, for otherwiſe we 
ſhould be continually annoyed. If an army is often alarmed, it 
will ſoon get accuſtomed to it, and become careleſs and indolent. 
But as ſoon as a ſly enemy finds this out, they will at laſt make a 
bold effort, and ſurpriſe the army at a time when we leaſt expect it. 
If a village is on one flank of the army, in which are many 
ſtrong built houſes; or a goed burial ground, ſurrounded 
with a wall ; theſe may be put in a ſtate of defence, and occu- 
pied with light troops; but the camp muſt not be pitched too near 
the village, leſt the enemy ſhould ſet it on fire with howitzer grę- 
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; 40 as the fire und ſinoke would be troubleſome to the troops 


in the camp. 

If heights are ſo N hoak in our Hank, and 
level ground towards the enemy, or if they are commanded by 
other mountains, and are ſeparated from them by defiles; we may 
very well uſe theſe to cover our flank, . Vineyards are particularly 
good for this purpoſe, becauſe the trees, hedges and fences, by 
which they are ſeparated, * the greateſt obſtacles in the ene. 
my's way. 

We may lean the fanks of an army on woods, if ha atone 
thick and buſhy, and have. much cut ground; but we mult not 
place the camp ſo near it that the enemy may, under the protec- 
tion of the wood, find an opportunity to ſurprize us. If, for 
example, the wood is conſiderable, ſo that we can have no out- 
poſts on the other ſide of it; we ſhall not be able to get intelligence 
of the enemy's motions, The enemy may therefore get round 
our flank and on our rear before we perceive it. But, as in moun- 
tainous environs, which generally are full of woods, we can ſel- 
dom avoid leaning a flank on a foreſt; we ſhould raiſe on our 
flank a ſtrong barricade of trees, fo ſituated, as to oblige the 
enemy to work ſideways, under a heavy cannon and cartridge - fire. 
To theſe means already mentioned, for cevering the flank of an 
army, we inuſt every where add art, where more ſecurity is te- 
quired. Thus we may cauſe inundations, where there is a ſmall 
river eaſy to be paſſed; we may fortify heights, &, We muſt 
remark alſo, that the ſame means, by which the flanks of an army 
are covered, will ſerve to cover the front of a camp. This, for 
inſtance, may be done by rivers, lakes, moraſſes, great defiles, 
villages, &c. 

In a defenſive war, each camp ſhould be ſo fituated, that by the 
poſition of the army in it, the ſrontiers of a ſtate may be covered; 
this will render it difficult for the enemy to attempt any thing 
againſt the environs, either backwards or fide ways, without danger 
of being cut off from their magazines and detached corps, and of 
being moleſted in their tranſports, 

Should the enemy, by penetrating into our provinces, give our 
army an opportunity of penetrating with advantage into their 
ſtates, and there take a firm poſt ; ſhould they not find an advan- 
tageous poſt in our country, in which they may wait an attack 
from us; ſhould they after the loſs of a battle be liable to be en- 
tirely cut oF from their magazines and forts ; if the loſs of a fort 
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to them, or a whole province is the conſequence, we may ſay, that 
the general underſtands the art of carrying on 8 
— 

If our camp has fuch a polition, that we may, by a fight move- 
ment, get into thoſe environs where the enemy direct their intention, 
and where they, on the contrary, are forced to great motions; W 
we can move in a {traight line, and they are obliged to make uſe of a 
round-about motion; then ſuch a camp is well known to eover a 
whole province, 

In a defenſive war, it is a general rule to have rivers, ble, in 
ſhort all ſorts of de files, before the front of a camp. 

It is politic and wiſe to plan, ourſelves, an attack on that camp 
where we wait, expecting the enemy's attack; and examine the 
points carefully, on which the attack can eaſieſt be made. We 
ſhould then ſee, perhaps, the faults we have made in our arrange- 
ments for defence, and have ſufficient time to alter and improve 
them; but, if the enemy is already drawn up, and. has taken all 
meaſures for the attack, we muſt not endeavour to alter any thing, 
for orders miſunderſtood, may produce wrong motions, and expole 
us to the danger of being beaten. 

Camps, in an offenſive war, ſhould have the following requiltes: 
We ſhould be able to march to all the environs; at each new 
camp we ſhould advance fo far that the defiles may remain behind 
the front. 

They muſt have ſuch a ſituation as to force the enemy to quit 
their advantageous poſition. In this intention we ſhall ſucceed, if 
we can take a poſition on their flanks, for the enemy is then expoſed 
to the danger of being cut off from their magazines and forts, or 
from a detached corps. It is very advantageous if we can pitch 
our camp ſo as to be able to detach ſeveral parties, to make the 
paſſage of the enemy's tranſports difficult, trouble them when fo- 
raging, threaten them with blockading up a fort, and put the ene- 
my's country under contribution. But we muſt like wiſe take care 
that theſe detachments are ſupported by the main army, if attacked 


by a ſuperior force. As it may happen that the enemy ſhall 
change defence into attack, as ſoon as they find it advantageous ; 
wie ſhould, in the choiog of our camp, in an offenſive war, not loſe 
-light of thoſe rules of precaution which have been recommended 


for camps in a defenfive war. This 1s particularly neceſſary if we 


are in the neighbourhood of the enemy; we ſhould then proceed 


with all poſfible ptecaution, and not ſend away any detachment if 
we cannot ſupport it properly. 
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As we are now upon an offenſive war, we will inſert ſome of the 
molt important principles which ſhould be obſerved at the attack of 
ſtrong poſts. The whole army ſhould never be drawn into the 
combat. If the attack is made with one wing, the other wing 
of the army ſhould be kept back. If the attack is made from the 
centre, both wings are kept back. The attacking wing muſt have 
all the ſtrength of a military corps, that is, all the arms muſt there 
be connected in a proper manner. To this end are requiſite a nu- 
merous artillery, ſeveral lines of infantry, which may ſupport and 
relieve one another, in caſe the attack of the firſt line ſhould not 
have good ſucceſs; and on the fide and behind the infantry a ſuf- 
ficient number of cavalry, if the ground is advantageous for the 
latter. That wing of the army which is kept back ſhould be co- 
vered, that the enemy may not be induced to attack that wing, 
The more advantageous it will be, if we can lean it on defiles or 
mountains, which we muſt ſtrongly occupy with heavy arms. 

At the attack of heights, we muſt make uſe of howitzers, ra- 
ther than cannon, becauſe the grenados, which tear in pieces, by 
ſcattering more, cauſe greater terror among the enemy than can- 
non-balls, the greateſt part of which fly over their heads. 

If the hills on which the enemy ſtands, are ſo ſteep that we 
looſe breath in aſcending them; we muſt not attack with infantry, 
as fuch attack could not poſſibly be ſucceſsful. But it is another 

thing with hills on which a ſoldier can reſt himſelf, and take 
breath. | | 

At the attack of a poſt we muſt know how to determine that 
point, which is the key of the enemy's poſition, that is, the hill 
which commands the enemy's camp. This hill we muſt attack 
firſt, If we have gained that, we are maſter of the whole poſt. It is 
eertainly more advantageous to lead the troops in the firſt onſet to 
the ſtrongeſt poſt, whilſt the battalions are perfectly cloſed, than 
when they are fatigued by the attack of a leſs confiderable poſt, and 
are intimidated by a view of the dead, and the groans of the 
wounded, 

The troops, which make this firſt attack, muſt have ftri& orders 
to overthrow the enemy at all events. Some late generals of great 


merit have propoſed to lead on to the firſt attack, not the beſt troops 


of the army, but free battalions; in doing which, we muſt ourſelves 
give the fire, if they will not attack with vigour, or give way. 
If the firſt attack be not ſucceſsful, we may always renew it, with 
good troops, and continue it till we haye carried our deſign. 
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KING OF PRUSSIA's BATTLES. 


BEroRE I enter upon the Third Sileſian, or what is commonly 
called the Seven Tears War in Germany, in which not only almoſt 
all the nations of Europe, but alſo ſome parts of A ſia and Ame- 
rica were involved, and during which the greateſt military talents 


of the preſent century were diſplayed, it is neceſſary to give a ſhort 


account of the two preceding Sileſian Wars, in order to trace the 

origin of the laſt, and to combine all thoſe great events, 
After the death of the emperor, Charles VI. in 1740, Frederic 

IT, king of Pruſſia, in order to maintain the rights of his houſe - 


over ſome part of Sileſia, aſſembled on the frontiers of that coun- 


try, an army of twenty eight thouſand men, under the command 
of marſhal Shwerin. He offered his aſſiſtance to the daughter of 
Charles VI. Maria Thereſa, queen of Hungary and Bohemia, in 
order to ſecure to her the poſſeſſion of her other hereditary ſtates, on 
condition, that ſhe acknowledge the legality of his pretenſions; but, 
in caſe of a refuſal, he threatened to maintain N INI 
of arms. 

The court of Vienna rejecting this propoſition, the king en- 
tered and took poſſeſhon of all Lower Sileſia. On the 2oth of 
April, 1741, a battle took place near Mollwitz, between the 
king, and the Auſtrian field marſhal Neipperg, in which the 
Auſtrians were routed. George II. king of England, allied with 
Maria Thereſa, aſſembled an army on the borders of Kent, 
and took both Heſſian and Daniſh troops in pay. Maria Thereſa, 
perſiſting in her reſolution to give up no part of Sileſia, in the 


month of September Frederic found himſelf compelled to join 


the French and Bavarians; and a ſtrong army of the latter, with 
marſhal Broglio at their head, marched into Bohemia. 'They 
took Lintz, and marched ſtraight to Vienna. Maria Thereſa took 
ſhelter at Preſburg. The king, during this time, took the fort 
of Neiſſe, which accompliſhed the conqueſt of Sileſia. 

The ſecond campaign of the firſt Silefian War, in 1742, was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the battle of Czaſlau, in Bohemia. Frederic, after 
having been abandoned by his French allies, as well as by the Sax- 
ona, haſtened to Czaſlau, to fave his magazines. There he was met 
by prince Charles of Lorraine, an Auſtrian general, whom, after 
a bloody conflict, he forced to take ſhelter in Moravia. 1 
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The reſult of this victory was the peace of Breſlaw, by which 
Maria Thereſa ceded to Frederic, Sileſia and the county of Glatz. 
Ia 1743, the elector of Bavaria was, by Frederic's influence, 
elected emperor, under the name of Charles VII. but found in 
lis dignity no refuge againſt the misfortunes which oppreſſed him. 
Whilſt, he was crowned at Frankfort, his hereditary, ſkates were 
laid waſte by the Auſtrians. In the next campaign of 1744, be- 
tween the allied Auſtrians, Engliſh and Hanoverians, the former 
were forced to retire to their own-country, and the new crowned 
emperor was likewiſe compelled to fly over the Rhine, where he 
died ſoan after. 'The misfortunes of the latter, in whoſe election 
the king of Pruſſia had intereſted himſelf, diſpoſed him to accede 
to che union between the new emperor, France, the elector pala- 
tine, and the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, He entered Bohemia, 
and took Prague, but the French again remaining inactive, he 
ſtood expoſed, alone, to the whole Auſtrian force, and was obliged 
to relinquiſh Prague, and withdraw through Luſatia. 

This event put Maria Thereſa, queen of Hungary, upon attempt- 
ing to retake Sileſia. The Auſtrians, accordingly, made incurſions 
into upper Sileſia, and took the fort of Coſel by ſtratagem. Prince 
Charles of Lorraine aſſembled the Auſtrian: troops, conſiſting of 
92,000 men. Frederic, to oppoſe him, aſſembled about go,oo00 
men. On the zoth of May, 1745, Frederic marched to Jauer- 
nich, in order to meet prince Charles, and detached the van- guard 
to Strigau. This manceuvre brought down prince Charles from 
the mountains into the plains, where, exulting in the ſuperiority 
of his numbers, he encamped, intending to ſurround the Pruſſians. 
On the 3d of June, at eight in the morning, Frederic left. his 
camp, and, by a forced march, came ſuddenly during the night, to 
Strigau. At day-break the battle commenced, {the reſult -of 
which was that the Auſtrians were beaten. 'T'hey counted gooo 
killed and wounded, beſides ooo which the Pruſſians took priſon- 
ers, The Pruſhans counted about 2300 killed and wounded. 

Want of ſubſiſtence, however, compelled the king to retire 
from one camp to another. Ihe great detachments neceſſary for 
covering his convoys, diminiſhed his army to 26,000 men. Prince 
Charles, whoſe army was above 60,000 ſtrong, deſirous of profiting 
by his ſuperiority, projected an attack, He followed the king, 
and on the 3oth of September, near Soor, a bloody battle took 
place. The Auſtrians were again beaten, with the loſs of 10,000, 
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killed, wounded and priſoners: The Auſtrians and Saxons form- 
ing the project of a winter campaign, prince Charles, with a ſtrong 
army, marched into Upper Sileſia, in order to join the Saxon army. 
To prevent this junction, the king, on the 15th of December, 
gave battle to the Saxons near Keſſelſdorf, over which he gained a 
complete victory. 

A few days after, the peace of Dreſden was concluded; in which 


Sileſia, and the county of Glatz was again granted to the king of 
Pruflia. 


THE SEVEN YEA RS, OR THIRD SILESIAN WAR, 
FROM 1756 TO 1763. 
. By I. V. Þ ARCHENHOLZ, Captain in the Pruffian ſervice. 
| | [ Tranſlated from the German, by the Editor. ] 


Tux peace of Aix la Chapel had, after a long continued con- 
teſt, reſtored tranquillity to all the nations of Europe. Ihe arts 
flouriſhed again, and the revival of warlike ſcenes was thought to be 
very remote. However, che greateſt potentates of Europe were at 


F that very time far from being peaceably diſpoſed. The cabinets 
) were never more zealouſly occupied in bringing new offerings to 
' the Dzmon of war. It ſucceeded. Alliances were formed; 
1 not on the foundation of a wiſe policy, but rather on private 
1 paſſions. The with of making conqueſts was entirely ſubjected to 
y the deſire of gratifying hatred and revenge. Two princeſſes, who 
. then reigned over numerous nations, thought themſelves perſonally 
is offended by a monarch, on whom the eyes of all nations were di- 
0 rected, who had ended two wars crowned with laurels, whoſe 
}f greatneſs of mind excited univerſal admiration, and who by his virtu- 
0 ous government, was celebrated as the pattern of kings. The moſt eſ- 
* ſential plans were made to humiliate him, or rather to extinguiſh his 
exiſtence. Thus the fire was kindled of a war, which, on account 
re of the great number of armed bodies of men, of ſuch diflerent 
or nations and languages; on account of the generals and their actions; 
de of the refined art of war, that was employed; of the bloody bat- 
ng tles by land and by ſea, with their conſequences ; of the extraordi- 
g nary events of ſuch manifold kinds; and on account of its extent 
ok over all parts of the world, belongs to the moſt noted that 


ever deſolated the world. 
D 
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Silla, a fine country, full of induſtrious inhabitants, which Fre- 
deric the ſecond, king of Pruſſia, ſoon after his acceſſion to the 
throne, had conquered, and which he had ſupported with his ſword, 
as well in the peace of Breſlaw as in that of Dreſden, could not 
be relinquiſhed by the empreſs, queen Maria Thereſa. She was 
compelled to yield it to the conqueror, who, at the commence- 
ment of her reign, was, of all her crowned enemies, the firſt that 
appeared with ſword in hand, and made unexpected claims. The 
value of that country became known then only, when Frederic, 
in a manner peculiar to himſelf, ſhewed how to make uſe of it. To 
reconquer it by formidable alliances, ſeemed to them a very eaſy 
enterpriſe. The king of Poland and elector of Saxony, Au- 
guſtus III. who, by his powerful neighbour, was once before driven 
from his reſidence, and who hoped to be.indemnihed for that hu- 
miliation by the acquiſition of new provinces and ſecurity for the 
future, was the firſt that joined the league- The fame did Eliza- 
beth, empreſs of Ruffia, who found hetſelf highly offended by 
ſome expreſſons of Frederic on her private character; and at laſt 
Lewis XV. king of France, who was followed by the Swedes 
as being dependent on him by the ſubſidies they enjoyed. 

This alliance between Auſtria and France, whichaſtoniſhed all the 


world, and which was conſidered as the greateſt maſter- piece of po- 


licy, was a mereaccident ; for, France never wiſhed the total defeat of 
the king of Pruſſia: the chief plans of that court were directed on 
England; they wanted to conquer Hanover, in order to obtain 
greater advantages in America. As by this Auſtrian alliance, 
France had: now an opportunity of ſending troops into Germany, 
the court of that country promiſed to the empreſs, Maria Thereſa, 
to furniſh her with 20,000 auxiliaries. But thoſe troops were ſoon 
augmented from divers cauſes, by new principles, by changed plans, 
by intrigues, and by the fate of war, to more than 200,000 men. 
Frederic's ruin, which, however, by his genius and his good for- 
tune was afterwards prevented, would have been inevitable, if he 
had not, by treaſon, received information of that dangerous league. 
His diſperſed ſtates, his open provinces, and his ſecurity, invited the 
allies to begin a campaign, which afforded a proſpect, not of a 
heavy war, but of a chain of ealy triumphs. But the timely diſ- 
covery of thoſe political deſigns, weakened extremely the danger 
of a prince, who, in a manner hitherto unknown, was always pre- 
pared for war; who poſſeſſed the great talent of a general in an ex- 
traordinary degree; who had 200,000 of the beſt diſciplined ſol- 
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diers, and a treaſury richly filled. His great mind knew how to 
improve upon thoſe advantages, and as the court of Vienna repeat- 
edly refuſed giving him the deſired aſſurances of peace, he ſud- 
denly reſolved to anticipate his enemies, and draw his ſword the 


Auſt, | 


The allies had then hardly begun their preparations; money was 
every where wanting, and the troops deſtined for the war were for 


the moſt part ſtill in their cantonments, from the Pyrenees 


to the Caſpian Sea, when the king of Pruſſia, in the month of Au- 
guſt 1756, roſe like a lion from his couch, and entered Saxony 
with 60,000 men. To iavade Bohemia, it was unavoidably neceſ- 
fary firſt to take poſſeſſion of Saxony. He. had no other ally but 
the king of England, George the ſecond, who, on account of his 
electorate of Hanover had entered into an alliance witch Frederic, 
of which, however, the adrantage appeared at a diſtance only. The 
preſervation of the king of Pruſſia depended, therefore, ſolely on 
the promptneſs and on the effect of his war operations. The march 
into Saxony was effefted in three columns, the commanders of 
which were the king, the duke Ferdinand of Brunſwick, and the 
duke of Bevern, all which vere to join at Dreſden. 

The conſternation of that court was extreme on the news of 
Frederie's march. They kept ſecret counſels, at which count 
Bruhl preſided, a miniſter, whoſe greatneſs conſiſted, not in a ſound 
policy, but in the talent of making a royal ſhow and in governing 
his royal maſter entirely. In this dangerous fituation, therefore, 
they took of all poſhble meaſures the moſt unwiſe. They in haſte 
collected the Saxon troops, who formed an army of 14,000 men, 
and pitched a camp on the frontiers of Bohemia, near Pirna. The 
ſituation of this place was ſtrong by nature, and with the aſſiſtance of 
art they made it invincible. But they thought only on putting them- 
ſelves in a ſtate of defence againſt the Pruſhan ſword, and forgot 
to provide againſt a far more powerful enemy; an enemy who for 
thouſands of years has conquered ſo many armies, has put to flight 
ſo many generals, » ho has deluded ſo many viRories, and at once 
ended many a long extended war, 'The word hunger could not 
fail to be ſtrange to a miniſter, who, accuſtomed to an Aſiatic abun- 
dance, never had a notion of want, who, therefore, took the moſt 
inſignificant meaſures for the proviſion of his brave and courageous 
troops, and who kept, even during that difficult ſituation, a magni- 
ficent table. The army had but a fortnight's proviſion in their 
camp. They provided themſelves with paliſadoes but not with 
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bread, and relied on the Auſtrian troops, who were haſtily aſſem- 
bled in Bohemia, under the command of Field-Marſhal Brown. 
During this, Frederic had entered Saxony, where he took 
every meaſure to keep firm ground; giving, however, the affur- 
ance that he would take it in depot only—an invention of modern 
policy, to obviate from ſuch a proceeding the appearance of an ini- 
mical invaſion z which, however, the enemy commonly calls by its 


proper name. Contributions of corn, cattle, and forage, were 


demanded for the Pruſſian army: They fortified the city of Tor- 
gan, and occupied it with cannon, which they found in ſeveral 
Saxon towns. Some thouſands of citizens were obliged to work 
at theſe fortifications; for which, however, they were at firſt 
paid. In this place they put the Pruſhan commiſſion of war, and 
the treaſury of war: all the contributions of the country were 
likewiſe carried thither. 

The king of Pruſſia himſelf entered Dreſden, the 16th of Sep- 
tember, without reſiſtance, and occupied the town and the royal 
palace. His conduct, and that of his ſoldiers, characteriſed on 


that occaſion, the ſpirit of our age, where they endeavour tao 


employ reſined morals, ſenſibility and civility, even in war, in the 
midſt of hard humiliations, , and under terrible ſcenes. Frederic 
took his head-quarters in a garden of the ſuburbs, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which his army was encamped. Every meaſure was 
taken to ſoften the frightful picture of war, in the eyes of the 
conſternated Saxons, and to ſhew theit new commander in an 
amiable light. He wiſhed to be looked upon as a friend, as a 
future ally, and as a gueſt. Nothing was therefore wanting to 
make his conduct gracious. He held levies for the foreign ambaſ- 
ſadors, at which all ſeemed to be in good ſpirits. Almoſt all 
people ef diſtinction came to pay their reſpects; the ſame did all 
the magiſtrates of the town. All were well received. 'The king 
gave public dinners, at which the Saxons appeared in great numbers 
as ſpectators. He frequently ſent his compliments to the royal 
family, and the latter extended their civility fo far, as to invite him 
to dinner, and to offer chamberlains to attend him, which, how- 
ever, he declined. Notwithſtanding all thoſe civilities, the public 
offices at Nreſden were all ſealed up; the treaſury was locked; 
ſome of the civil officers diſcharged ; all the artillery and amuni- 
tion taken from the arſenal of the Reſidence, and carried ts 
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Magdeburg, and all the money in the different treaſuries of the 
country, belonging to the elector, was appropriated, The com. 
munication between Dreſden and the Saxon camp, was entirely 
cut off, ſo that it was open only to the tranſport of victuals, for the 
king of Poland's own table, and to the couriers and trumpeters, that 
were ſent. £5 | | 

This alliance, which was planned for the deſtruction of the king 
of Pruſha, was, it is true, revealed to the king; he likewiſe had 
copies of many important papers reſpecting it, but many a thing 
remained dark to him. Nevertheleſs, it was, for his ſafety, of 
the utmoſt importance to know the formed plans thoroughly. To 
this was added, the political duty, to juſtify, by indiſputable do- 
cuments, his invaſion into Saxony, which aſtoniſhed all the court, 
of Europe. Theſe conſiderations impoſed on him the duty to 
gain poſſeſſion of the Saxon archive. They foreſaw his defire, 
and tranſported thoſe political ſecrets into the apartment of the 
queen of Poland. She herſclf had the key to it, and guarded it 
as a treaſure of the greateſt value. Frederic's requeſt to deliver 
it up, was, therefore, refuſed by that princeſs, who was his de- 
clared enemy. The Pruſſian general Winterfield, a favourite of 
the king, a man equally preat as a warrior, as he was polite as a 
courtier, was then ſent. to her. But all his propofitions were nu- 
gatory, ſhe remained firm, though Winterfield let himſelf down 
upon his knees before her, in order to diſpoſe her to comply with 
the king's wiſh. He left her, but ſoon after, other meſſengers ap- 
peared, who proceeded in a military manner and made figns to 
open the cheſt with the help of inſtruments. The queen thought 
ſhe could ſufficiently defend it by her own body, and placed her- 
ſelf before it, extending her arms acroſs it. But this - firmneſs 
ſerved only to humiliate her the more. They carried her from 
her poſt, in ſpite of her ſcreams and her perſonal reſiſtance, and 
Frederic obtained the deſired papers. 

This diſreſpectful conduct againſt a royal perſonage, though 
perfectly juſtified by circumſtances, was conſidered as a particular 
_ cruelty, This event, which with great exaggerations, by the ſuf- 
ferers was ſpread all over Europe, and Frederic's conduct in Sax- 
ony, which was painted with the blackeſt colours, did not a little 
contribute to increaſe the number of his enemies, and to alter the 
ſentiments of many of his friends. It is well known that the then 
Dauphine, mother of Lewis XVI of France, a daughter of the 
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offended queen of Poland, fell upon. her knees, melted with tears, 
before Lewis XV, and entreated his aſſiſtance to fave her royal 
parents and her native country. The court of Verſailles now be- 
gan to loſe ſight of the principles of policy, and took a ſerious 
part in a war that ſo much oppoſed her true intereſt, andwhich ſhe 
had hitherto conſidered as a mere political farce. 

However, they continued in the endeavour to effect peace be- 
tween the kings of Pruſſia and Poland. The Engliſh and 
Dutch ambaſſadors, Lord Stormont and Mr. Calkoen, uſed all their 
abilities to accompliſh that beneficial bufineſs.. Frederic required of 
the king of Poland a ſtrict neutrality and as a proof of it, he de- 
fired that the Saxon troops ſhould be diſembodied and go to their 
quarters. Auguſtus promiſed to remain neuter, but he refuſed 
confirming his aſſurance by facts, He encouraged his troops by a 


public proclamation to ſave the honor of their king, and to defend 


themſelves to the laſt drop of their blood. The faithful Saxons, 
who love their regents to a high degree, whatever their character 
may be, manifeſted their readineſs to comply with the expectation 
of Auguſtus. In their camp they already began to ſuffer by want, 
ſo that the daily portions for men and horſes were ſhortened of 
one third. Their courage, increaſed however, when they 
heard of the approach of the Auſtrian army, that was in Bohemia 
already 50,000 men ſtrong. 

Brown had poſitive orders from his court to riſk every thing, to 
diſlodge the Pruſſians and give aſſiſtance to the Saxons. The junc- 
tion of thoſe two armies, under ſo experienced a general, would 
then have given another appearance to the war. Frederic 
was ſenſible of this, and therefore doubled his aſſiduity 
to conſine the Saxon camp, and to cut off every aſſiſtance that 
might be given to the troops jn it, In order to gain that point the 
better, Field-Marſhal Keith received orders to advance with a con- 
ſiderable corps into Bohemia, to obſerve the movements of the 
Auſtrians. The Pruſſian Field-Marſhall, Count Schwerin, had 
already entered Bohemia with 35, ooo men from the ſide of Sileſia, 
having encamped himſelf near Koniggratz. Both theſe Pruſſian 
armies were to occupy the Auſtrian in their own country, accord- 
ing to Frederic's plan, fo that they could not think of the Saxons, 
He, himſelf expected daily their ſurrender, not finding it prudent 
to go before into Bohemia, where he had no magazines. He would 
by ſuch a proceeding, likewiſe have given the Saxons room to make 
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themſelves maſters of the Elbe, and to remain in his rear. Be- 
ſides, he was at that time in want of waggons, &c. for the tranſport- 
ation of proviſion; and the terrible deſiles that cover the avenues 
to that country on all ſides, required many other meaſures. 

Brown, in order to give aſſiſtance to the Saxons, was obliged to 
paſs the river Eger; but then he had not the neceſſary pontoons. 
They did not arrive with the artillery in his camp till the goth of 
September, after which he put himſelf inſtantly in motion. It was 
now Frederic's intention to compel him by a battle to retreat; he 
therefore, roſe the zoth of September, on the ſame day in which 
Brown had paſſed the Eger. The next morning, after day break, 
the two armies met near Lowoſitz, a Bohemian village. The Au- 


- ſtrians were 52 battalions and 56 ſquadrons ſtrong, and they had 


one hundred and two pieces of carinon. Sothick a fog happened at 
that time, that they hardly could ſee three ſteps before them. 'The 
heights of Loboſh and Radoſtiz, that commanded the poſition of 
the Auſtrians, were not occupied by Brown. This circumſtance 
cauſed Frederic to think that the Auſtrians had paſſed the Elbe, 
and that he only had touched their rear. Some thouſands of Croats 
and Hungarian infantry, who were poſted at the foot of the moun- 
tain of Loboſh in vineyards, and who made a loſing fire on the ap- 
proaching Pruſhans, confirmed that opinion, as a retreat is generally 
covered with ſuch light troops. The Aultrian cavalry, which had 
expoſed itſelf to the fire of the Pruſſian cannon, and which kept 
ground as if they wanted to effect it by another intention, completed 
that error. They fought in the fog without ſeeing one another. 
During this, the king cauſed the heights to be occupied. 

Brown's poſition being ſecured towards the middle of his line, 
and on his left wing, by a moraſs and other impenetrable avenues 
againſt every attack, he directed his intention entirely on the vil- 


lage of Lowoſitz, which covered his right wing, having poſted 


there his beſt infantry, with a large quantity of heavy arms; 
there was likewiſe before it a ſtrong, battery and redoubts. Towards 
the middle of the day the fog diſperſed, and they ſaw one another. 
The Pruſſian cavalry made now a regular attack, and overturned 
that of the Auſtrians, but they purſued them with too much ardour, 
till they came under the cannon of Lowoſitz. The violent fire of 
the artillery mounted there, repulſed them with great loſs. The 
next undertaking of the Pruſhans now was, to drive the Croats 
from the vineyards, the fences and walls of which ſerved thoſe 
froops as bulwarks. They ſucceeded with a great deal of trouble, 
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Brown now ſent his beſt infantry to attack the heights; but the 
Pruſſians who ere poſted there defended themſelves like lions, 
and ſome regiments; after having fired away all their cartridges, 
fell, with their bayonets, on the enemy. This terrible ſcene 
laſted till the Auſtrians were puſhed down from the heights, and 
into the village of Lowoſitz. The Pruſſians ſeized this time of 
confuſion to ſet the village on fire, and to drive the enemy entirely 
from thence, whereby the fate of the day was at laſt decided. 
Brown made a maſterly retreat, and left the field of battle to the 
king, without giving up his pretenſions to the victory. This, 
however, was not doubtful, as was proved by the conſequences; 
though the Pruſſian army had loſt more men, and both parties 
counted their priſoners. | | 

Such was the firſt battle in this memorable war, which laſted 


from ſeven o'clock in the morning till three in the afternoon, and 


which was, as we may fay, the ſignal of the Pruſſian valour for the 
ſubſequent battles. The loſs of the conquerors was 3300, dead, 
wounded and priſoners. The Auſtrians loſt a few hundred leſs. 
Brown was now compelled to retire over the Eger and obliged, 
entirely to alter his plan of liberating the Saxons. It was reſolved, 
that theſe allies ſhould go over the Elbe in the night of the 11th 
of October, and then they intended to attack the Pruſſians from 
both ſides. But very rainy and ſtormy weather cauſed this paſſage 
to be deferred. They determined to effect it two days after. 
Frederic made uſe of that precious time; reinforced the poſts on 
the Elbe, and fortified them by intrenchments and barricades. 
The right fide of this river, near Pirna and Konigſtein, is full of 
mountains, covered with woods. The deep declivities that ſepa- 
rate them, preſent nothing but impracticable environs, not made 
for the march of an army, particularly when a powerful enemy is 
in the neighbourhood, having the heights in their poſſeſſion, 'The 
Saxons, after having paſſed the Elbe, hoped to hear ſomething of 
the approach of the Auſtrians ; but they could not perceive any 
thing of their allies, who were prevented from advancing farther 
by a Pruſhan corps; they perceived on the contrary that the 
Pruſhans were maſters of the defiles, which they were obliged 
to paſs, in order to reach Bohemia. However, they tried to form 
themſelves at the foot of the mountain Lilienſtein, but it was 
impracticable, on account of the ſmall ſpace, wherefore they 


encamped themſelves, full of diſmal expeclations of their ſorrowful 
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fate. This fatal ſituation had its ſouree entirely in the Kaden 
ae well as the Saxons being ignorant * _ ground, and . there: 
fore, made hazardous plans: 

The Pruſſians inſtantly took poſfelkon of che camp which the 
Saxons had left; they touched on their rear, took them priſoners, 
with the moſt part of their baggage and artillery. This was a 
conſiderable tranſport, which could not reach the troops, the 
bridge being broke. | 

Never was a well diſciplined army of a valiant nation in a more 
deplorable ſituation. It was quite the hiſtory of Caudinum. Hun- 
ger plagued the Saxon troops ; to this was added the ſeverity of 
that rough ſeaſon of the year and the loſs of their baggage- They 
were three days and three nights ſucceſhve under arms without any 
victuals; they even were in want of ammunition. They laid in the 
open air, ſurrounded by vigilant enemies, deprived of all means and 
of every hope to ſave themſelves. Their fate depended now en- 
tirely on the conqueror's grace, to whom they at laſt offered a ca- 
pitulation, with the conſent of Auguſtus. The conditions of it 
were hard, as well for the Saxon troops as for their king. The 
whole army was obliged to lay down their arms. The officers 
were diſmiſſed, but the non-commiſſioned officers had no choice 
they were forced to ſwear allegiance to the king of Pruſſia, 

The king of Poland now ſuffered a humiliation which for 
ſome centaries ſince has not been the fate of an European prince. 
He loſt at once his whole Saxon army that was faithful to him, and 
2 few of his body guard only were left to him who were with him 
at Konigſtein, His endeavors to gain better conditions . from 
the conqueror were in vain. Frederic himſelf, gave the anſwers 
on the articles of capitulation of that memorable treaty. Some 

of thoſe anſwers, which reſpect the great want of the troops, are 
quite laconic, and are ſignified only by the word good, but all denote 
the decifive tone of the conqueror, who thinks ts comply with more 
than they had reaſon to expect. Auguſtus begged he would leave 
kim his guards at leaſt. But Frederic's anſwer on that head was 
extremely humiliating, and manifeſted the right of the ſtronger 
over the weaker in à ſtriking manner. It was this: © They ſhould 
© have the fame fate as the other troops, as he ſhould not wiſh 
« the trouble of taking them priſoners a ſecond time. 

Ten Saxon regiments remained entirely together, with this dif. 
ference only, that they received Pruſhan uniforms, colours and com- 
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manders; but the reſt were with the whole r en 


among the Pruſſian regiments. 
This action of Frederic, to force a whole army of a foreign 
prince, to ſerve the conqueror in cloſe columns, is perhaps without 


example in the hiſtory of the world. Howey er, they relied to 


much on Auguſtus' impotence of keeping an army, and on the 


wants of the troops who were without a maſter. They did not 
pay any attention to the attachment which the Saxons naturally 


have to their princes and their native country. But this ſhewed 


| itſelf ſoon to Frederic's aſtoniſhment, Though they expected 


ſome deſertions among the Saxons, they did not think that 
whole regiments would run away with order and reſolution. Moſt 
of chem ſet off with all the military ſigns of honour, and went ei- 
ther to Poland or joined the French army. The king of Pruſſia 
had given commiſſions to many non-commiſhoned officers of the 
Saxons, in order to make his ſervice agreeable to them. But this 
meaſure was not ſufficient; for thoſe officers were at the head of 
thoſeXdeſerters; and thoſe who would not go with them they forced 
to go out of the way. 

The fort of Konigſtein was declared neutral during the war, and 
the king of Poland, who on that rock waited for the deciſion of 


his fate, received paſſports for himſelf and his ſuite to go ſafely to- 
Warſaw, whither he went without delay. This monarch was ex- 


tremely humbled by his great misfortune ; he wrote, the 14th of 
October, to his Field-Marſhal Rutowſky : We muſt refign our- 
&« ſelves to providence I am a free king—As ſuch I will live and 
& die. I leave the fate of my army in your hands; your court 
« marſhal may decide, whether to ſurrender or to 8 death, ei- 
% ther by hunger or by the ſword.” He had carried on a correſ- 
pondence with the Pruſſian monarch from Konigſtein, which, from 
the firſt offered neutrality, came by degrees to a propoſal of an al- 
tance, and as Auguſtus remained immo veable, Frederic gave him 
a kind letter as a companion on his journey. The title in thoſe 
royal letters was, on both ſides, my brother; a tender expreſſion 
which, under ſuch circumſtances, deſerves a place in hiſtory. They 


ſhewed to the departing king all poſſible reſpect; they removed even 


the troops from the road in order to prevent diſagreeable "_ 


from the eyes of the unfor tunate king. 

The campaign was now at an end. The Auſtrian army Fe 
farther into Bohemia, and the Pruſſians went into their winter 
quarters in Saxony and Sileſias Frederic remained during the 
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winter at Dreſden, and now treated his depoſit as a conquered pro- 
vince. He often gave audience to the Saxon miniſters, iſſued his 
orders on all ſubjects relative to the adminiſtration of the country, 
and demanded of the repreſentatives 10,000 recruits. 

The preparations of all the powers connected in the war, were 
great for the next campaign. Frenchmen and Swedes, Sieben- 
burgians, Maylaneſes, Wallones, Coſaks and Calmuks, put them- 
ſelves in motion, and as money was in great demand, they uſed 
every art, partly to make loans, and partly to diſpoſe monied peo- 
ple to furniſh neceſſities in advance. But the king of Pruſſia had 
the advantage over his enemies, not being in need of ſuch means. 
His great treaſury and rich depoſit afforded means to the Pruſſians, 
with every thing abundantly provided, to open the next campaign. 
The Saxons, who, on account of the likeneſs of their religion, 
language, morals, and their way of thinking, had far more inclina- 
tion to the Pruſhans than to the Auſtrians, were wiſhing that their 
royal maſter (war being inevitable) might ally himſelf with the 
former. They were yet not treated with any ſhadow of ſeverity. 
The only thing they felt of the war was the contributions of pro- 
viſion, which, however, were not burthenſome. They lived quite 
amicably with the Pruſſians. They had comedies, balls, maſque- 
rades and concerts at Dreſden; the king himſelf gave, almoſt daily, 
concerts, which that ſo powerfully threatened monarch accompanied 
on his German flute. 

This tranquillity of mind, the reſult of his philoſophical way of 
thinking and of the knowledge of his forces, was, however, diſ- 
turbed in divers manners. Among other things there happened, 
during that winter, an event, of which the particulars are known 
by a few only. Before the nineteenth century it will hardly be al- 
lowed to any hiſtorian to communicate them to the world. Fre- 
deric was to be poiſoned. A page, Glaſau by name, whom the 
king liked particularly, was hired to ſend the monarch out of the 
world. The plan was known to a few only, and a diſcovery was 
not to be feared from thoſe. However, an accident diſcovered in 
the hour of the execution to the king, that a ſcheme was laid againſt 
his life. Glaſau fell upon his knees before the king, and begged 
his forgiveneſs, which, however, could not be granted. He was 
put under arreſt, examined in the king's preſence, and ſent next 


day in irons to Spandau, where he ſoon after died in priſon in a la- 


mentable manner. It ſeemed the king was ſo anxious to keep the 
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affair ſecret, that he even would not give leave to a phyſician uo. 
tend him in his laſt moments. 

The moderation which the king had hikers: obſerred i in 2 
ony, had its cauſe in the hope which was ſtill entertaibed; that Au- 
guſtus might be diſpoſed to a peace; but the wound was too deep; 
the alliance with Auſtria and Ruſha too cloſe; and his expectations 
of a happy change too great for him to liſten to the Pruſſian pro · 
pofals. On the contrary, the complaints of his ambaſſadors, ſup- 
ported by his powerful allies, were at Ratiſbone before the German 


diet, and all the European courts without limits. Paſſion ſuppreſſed 


all prudence, and weakened the faculties of learned men ſo far, 
that they repreſented Frederic's march into Saxony, in all political 
publications, as an undertaking without example in theJhiſtory of the 
world. They obtained their point. All the allied courts dou- 
bled their zeal intheir enormous preparations and the Germanic 
diet at Ratiſbone made uſe of a puniſhment that for many genera- 


tions had not been put in force. They pronounced againſt the king 


of Pruſſia the anathema, and declared him thereby to have for- 
feited his ſtates and dignities. To execute this ſentence they cal- 
led together, nothwithſtanding the criesof Pruſſia's friends, an army 


of all the nations 67 Germany, which under the name offthe execu- 


tion-army of the empire, was to give effect to the decree of the 
majority. In this manner a new army united itfelf to the many 
others, among whom Frederic's deſtruction was the motto, and 
they began already to determine the approaching moment when 
the war ſhould be ended. 

Frederic, to whom nothing was left but to face every where the 


thunder of war by the moſt effeftual uſe of his arms, now began 


to direct his finance-operations in Saxony with more effect. The 
pay of all the electoral ſervants was curtailed or entirely taken 
away. Hitherto 190,000 dollars were annually paid for the pub- 
lic offices at Dreſden; this ſum was reduced to 30, ooo, and in 
this manner he proceeded. This finance reform extended. itſelf 
oyer every thing. Two important perſonages at the court of 
Dreſden. were the queen's confeſſor and the director of the opera. 
The former had 12,000 and the latter 15,000 dollars annually; 
but now they were obliged to content themſelves with 2,000 dol- 
lars. The enormous quantity of porcelain in the electoral manu- 


 faQtories. was {old as property taken at war. A Saxon merchant 


bought it for 200,000 dollars, and laid thereby the foundation of an 
enormous fortune. He roſe to the dignity of a Daniſh miniſter of 
ſlate, and died as the richeſt man of the northern empires, 
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Frederic, however, left the royal palace at Dreſden untouched. 
He often viſited the excellent collection of paintings, but without 
appropriating any thing of it; he made, on the contrary, great 
preſents to the inſpectors of the gallery. But this moderation leſt 
him entirely, with reſpect to Count Bruhl, whom he conſidered as 
the cauſe of the alliance between Saxony and his enemies. 
The magnificent palace of this miniſter, and his garden, an orna- 
ment of the reſidence and open to every body, was razed; and 
to this very day the ruins of a beautiful pavillion are monuments of 
a revenge which that crowned philoſopher was not thought to be 
capable of. The Saxon recruits for the Pruſſian ſervice were now 
demanded. The hereditary prince of Saxony made urgent repre- 
ſentations againſt it, but Frederic requeſted of him, in his anſwer, 
with all poſſible civility, not to trouble himſelf with thoſe affairs. ,, 
In all the provinces of Germany there reigned now a warlike 
activity, which for centuries was not ſo univerſal, In all the wars 
of modern times, even when under Charles V. and under Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, the Germans cut each others throats from a religi- 
ous zeal, they did not make ſuch powerful preparations as now; 
when all the nations of Germany, great and ſmall, took up arms, 
in order to fight either for the ſingle or for the double headed ea- 
gle. The army, beforggnentioned, of the empire, was now aſſem- 
bled, which preſented that reſpectable Germanic union in a ridicu- 
lous light. Thoſe troops were, perhaps, not unlike the cruſaders. 
The contingents of Bavaria, of the palatinate, of Wirtemberg and 
ſome other imperial ſtates excepted, the reſt of that army was a 
collection of undifciplined hords, divided into bodies which form- 
ed a variegated maſs. In Swabia and Franconia there were ſtates 
of the empire which had but a few men to furniſh. Some had to 
give but a lieutenant without ſoldiers, who not ſeldom was a fel. 
low juſt taken from the plough; ſome furniſhed but a drummer, and 
gave him a drum from their old magazines. Cattle - drivers were 
converted into fifers, and old cart-horſes deſtined to carry dragoons. 
The prelates gf the empire, proud of being the allies of ſuch great 
monarchs, changed the cloth of their convent ſervants and ſent 
them to the army. Arms, cloth, baggage, in ſhort every thing dif- 
{ered among thoſe fellows whom they ſtiled ſoldiers, and of whom 
they expected great doings. © 
During all this Pruſſia took the moſt neceſſary meaſures for open- 
ing the campaign early, in order to anticipate her enemies. The 
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moſt formidable of them were the Auſtrians. Frederic reſolved, 
therefore, to fall upon them with united forces, in order to ſtrike a 
great blow, before the armies of che other nations could approach. 
The Imperial court adopted an oppolite ſyſtem z wiſhing to act de- 
ſenſively, till, after the junction of all the allies, they could all at 
once fall upon the king of Pruſſia and deſtroy him. In conſe- 
quence of this arrangement, Brown divided his army into four 
great bodies in order to cover Bohemia. Frederic, notwithſtand- 
ing this, entered that kingdom in four columns. The duke of Be- 
vern led one of thoſe columns, which conſiſted of 16,000 men; 
and ſoon fell in with one of the enemy's, of 20,000, which, under 
the command of count Konigſegg, had intrenched themſelves near 
Reichenberg. The Auſtrians were inſtantly attacked, and for- 
ced to retire, with the loſs of 1000 men, killed, wounded, and ta- 
ken priſoners. After this battle the duke advanced; and ſoon af- 
ter joined the army of Field Marſhal Schwerin, who had entered 
Bohemia by the way of Trautenau. | Kg 3 

The king of Pruſſia paſſed the Moldau ſoon after, in ſight of the 
enemy, who neglected the precious moment to attack Frederic's 
ſmall corps, notwithſtanding the advantages of ſuperior force, and 
the proſpe& of certain victory. Jealouſies had ariſen among the 
chiefs. of the Auſtrian army, which appeared in a variety of ſhapes 
and in a very ſtriking manner : for Brown was now under the com- 
mand of prince Charles of Lorrain, who had the command in 
chief. 

On the 6th of May the Pruſſian army was aſſembled in the vi- 
einity of Prague, to the number of 100,000 men ſtrong. They 
formed a junction near that capital, except the corps commanded 
by Keith and Moritz, who remained on the other fide of the Mol- 
dan, and ſome hours after commenced one of the moſt memorable 
battles that ever was recorded in the annals of the world. The 
Pruſhan army that effectively came to action, conſiſted of 68,000, 
and the Auſtrian of 76, ooo men. The latter ſtood on fortified 
mountains. The avenues to them were ſwampy meadows, ditches 
full of moraſs, very narrow ways, and ſmall wooden bridges, over 
which the ſoldiers could paſs but one by one. The Auſtrian in- 
fantry flood quiet in this ſtrong camp, and the, cavalry was out on 
foraging parties, when Frederic appeared. Prince Charles now 
recalled haſtily. the foraging troops, who partly fought in their , un- 
dreſs with the Pruſſians. In ſpite of the badneſs of the ground, the 
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attack of the Pruſſians was conducted with an aſtoniſhing courage. 
Thoſe who were obliged to paſs the meadows ſunk into the moraſs 
at every ſtep; ſome regiments fell in to their very knees; it was 

with great trouble they could extricate themſelves. In this ſituation 
they endeavored to aſſiſt and encourage each other. Several batta- 
lions were obliged to leave their cannon behind, though they were 
in great want of them. At one o'clock in the afternoon thoſe ob- 
ſtacles were at laſt ſurmounted, and the Pruſſians began ranging 
themſelves in order of battle. Without even taking breath after 
che great fatigue, they fell impetuouſly on the enemy, who received 
them with a terrible diſcharge of artillery. The king had given 
orders to attack the enemy with ſixed bayonets, and not to loſe 
time with a muſquet fire : but the fire from the Auſtrian artillery 
was ſo horridly deſtructive, that humanity put limits to valour. 
The Pruſſians retreated. 

During this the cavalry of both armies came Iikewiſe to action · 

The prince of Schoneich, who commanded the Pruſſian cavalry, 
attacked with a part of his the whole Auſtrian cavalry, and over- 

turned their firſt line : but he was outflanked and repulſed by the 

enemy's ſecond line. However, the Pruſhan cavalry formed itſelf 
again, received reinforcements, and fell afreſh on the enemy. 

The attack was deciſive. The Auſtrian cavalry was entirely 

overpowered and puſhed upon their own infantry, which thereby 

became diſordered, and the Pruſſian huſſars made uſe of that oppor- 

tunity to ruſh in amongſt them and increaſe the confuſion. 

Field marſhal Schwerin, was, during this, zealouſly occupied 

to form the repulſed infantry again; and he cauſed them to advance 
againſt the enemy. He diſmounted his horſe, put himſelf at the 
head of his regiment, and took hold of a ſtand of colours, which 
in his hand was to open the way to victory. The Pruſhans found 
that way z but their noble leader fell to the ground, killed by three 
muſquet balls. Several Pruſſian generals followed this glorious 
example, and led their brigades on foot; Even Prince Henry of 
Pruſſia leaped from his horſe, and at the head of his brigade forced 
a battery of the enemy. Now the whole Pruſhan line fell upon the 
Auſtrians, who were in great diſorder, and whoſe wings were 
ſomewhat ſeparated. Frederic made proper uſe of that advantage. 
He advanced into the open ſpace, and the ſeparation was complet- 
ed. The Auſtrians now forme two large armies ; of which the 
one fled, and the other threw itſelf into Prague. They choſe 
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this aſylum in baſte, without refle&ing on the conſequences. How- 
ever they ſoon ſaw the terror of that ſituation. They even tried, 
the very ſame day, to draw themſelves out of it again; but the 
Pruſſians had occupied all the ſorties from the town, and forced the 
Auſtrians back into their confinement. | Tau 
This was the hiſtory of that memorable day, which, on ac- 
count of the great armies, that fought, the quantity of blood that 
was fpilt, the valour ſhewn by both parties, and the conſternation 
cauſed by the defeat, was not unlike that of Rome, The Ro- 
man decided the fate of all Italy, Rome alone excepted z and the 
German would have decided the Whole war, if a very infignificant 
circumſtance, a pair of miſerable pontoons, had not determined 
the fate of ſo many natins. The army of prince Moritz of 
Deſſau, was on the other fide of Prague, and on the other fide the 
Moldau, over which this general endeavoured to make a bridge, 
in order to fall on the enemy in the rear. This river was ſwelled ; 
they had not provided for that accident, and ſome pontoons were 
wanting to complete the boat-bridge. Theſe courageous Pruſhans 
"remained, therefore, mere ſpectators of the battle. A few pon- 
toons more, and the entire deſtruction of the great Auſtrian army 
was not a moment doubtful. This day would have been immortal 


in the hiſtory of the world. In that caſe, there would have been 


no battle of Collin, no battle of Hochkirch; in ſhort, a hiſtory 
quite different from that which we now read in the annals of the 
eighteegth century. All that Moritz could do, in this diſagree- 
able ſituation, was to cannonade thoſe beaten Auſtrians, who were 
retiring towards the army f Daun. | 

Ihe lofs of the Pruſſians on that day was 11,000 men killed 
and wounded, 1500 were taken priſoners. The Auſtrians count- 
ed 12000, killed and wounded beſides 8000 men, which with 
ſixty cannon, the treafury of war, and a quantity of baggage, fell 
into the hands of the conquerors. From the field of battle the 
king wrote to his mother, * I and my brother are very well; the 
Auſtrians have loſt the campaign, and I have free hands with 
150,000 men. We are malter ofa kingdom, that will afford us 
men and money. I ſhall ſend a part of my troops to pay a com- 
pliment to the French; with the reſt I will purſue the Auſtrians.” 
Bloody as this battle was, and great as the expectations were 
that all Europe had formed, matters however turned out quite dif- 
ſerent. This dreadful defeat. is therefore the more remarkable, on 
account of the conſequences it did not: produce. All the world 
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thought the flyigg Auſtrian army would be purſued and anaihi- 
lated, and the confined part forced to ſurrender from hunger and 
fire; but the fortune of war ſuddenly diſappointed the hopes of 
the Pruſſiaps, and inſpired their enemies with. new courage. At 
the battle of Prague each army loſt an excellent general; Frede- 
ric lamented the death of Shwerin, his tutor in military tactics, 
to "_ memory he erected a ſtatue at Berlin at the end of the 
Field marſhal Brown died of his wounds ; and beheld be- 
_ his e "Op diſtreſsful ſcenes which had been r 
at Prague. 1 

A whole army was now „ within the walls of «bis hens: 07 
There were, befides the garriſon, of Prague, 50,000 men aſſem- 
bled, among which were all the principal commanders, the princes 
of Saxony, the duke, of Modena, and even prince Charles of 
Lorrain. $0, powerful, an army had not been locked up in a city 
in that quarter of the globe ſince the ſiege of Aleſia. All the na- 
tions of Europe, allied or neutral, expected ſcenes” of an extra- 
6rdinary nature. Frederic now blockaded this city, which is tem 
miles in circumference, and occupied all the ſorties with batteries 


_ They thought at firſt, at Vienna, that ſo. powerful an army as the 


Auſtrian would ſoon break the bolt of 4heir priſon; however, all 
their vigorous. and repeated attempts, though planaed with-pru- 
dence and executed with deſperate efforts, were fruitleſs; and the 
Auſtrians, repulſed by numerous batteries, were always obliged to 
return to their allowance of horſe fleſh.” This was the food of the 
blockaded army from the very ſirſt week: artillery and cavalry hors 
ſes were butchered, and the-fleſk- ſolll in the beginning for! twp 
pence, and afterwards for four pence ꝓer pound No preparations 
were made. for ſo extraordinary an accident: the magazines in the 
city were but indiſferem ly Glled:. tag oral coy things 
and 80,000 inhabitants in danger of perifhing by famine. . 

Prague was now regularly beſieged, and mort. and woe enclad- | 
ed. Bombs and 'redvhot balls were thrown-intd: the city, Which 
ſet many houſes on'fire and kept up A continua! urning- The 
ſcreams and lamentations of the inhahitauts were heard in the night 
time by the Pruſſians. 12, 000 of the inhabitants were expelled 
the city to leſſon the famine, but the cannon balls of the beſiegers 
drove chem back again. After a ſiege of three weeks the whole 
new town, and the quarter occupied by the Jews,-in which were 
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ſeveral ſtore-houſes, were reduced to aſhes. Many pepple, who had ; 


nothing to do with the war, old men, women; ant childrew, were 
killed by the bombs, and by the falling in of the houſes. | The 
confuſion in this unhappy city was ine xpreſſible. The ſtreets 
were filled with waggons and horſes, the churches with ſiek and 
wounded, and death like a deſtructive peſtilence, nen _ 
ful ravages, among men and beaſts. » 

The clergy, the magiſtrates, and the citizens, e prince 
Charles? compaſſion ; which, willing as he was, he could not ſhew 
to any effect. A capitulation was propoſed, and a free departure 
required. Frederic was deaf to this offer; and; in return, ſug- 
geſted terms which they could not accept of. The hope of the 
troops, to force their way out of the city, was vaniſhed j and their 
reliance on the army of Daun, that ſtood near Collin, was very 
doubtful. Nothing, therefore, remained ern eee * * 
reſign themſelves to their fate. i 

Such was the critical ſituttion of ren Nan Thereſ 
All the paſſes of her kingdom, Bohemia, towards Laufatia and 

towards Saxony and Sileſia, were in poſſeſſion of the 
Priflians. The flower of her army, with the prineipal generals, 
blockaded at Prague; the remainder of her troops defeated, diſ- 
heattened, and ſcattered” about in ſmall parties; and in want of 
Kubſiſtence in their own- country; the capital of Bohemia reduced 
to the laſt extremity by famine and fire; the confined army on the 
point of ſurrendering; and the whole kingdom as well as the ad- 
joining Auſtrian provinces, approaching to the fate of being ſub- 
dued by the'conqueror/ From the ſide of Saxony every aſſiſt- 
ance was cut off, all the Imperial hereditary dominions were open 
and expoſed to the enemy: even Vienna iiſeif was not ſecure from 
being beſieged. - The Pruſſians, who ſince the year 1741 had been 
victorious im eight battles, without loſing one; were no conſidered 
invincible, and nothing was thought impoſſible to the king. The 
eonſternation in that capital was therefore beyond deſcription; they 
already imagined the victor to be before the gates of that reſidence, 
and already were: means deviſed to offer to him eee 
ſacriſices. Haf- HERR 84 10) 17 12 Ni 
Frederic himſelf lol that Abend teten bra togivinia re · 


bim. The ſiege of Prague laſted longer than he thought; he 
knew that the Ruſſians, the Swedes, the French, and the troops 


ſolation, which can be excuſed only by the danger that ſurrounded 
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of the empire approached his ſtates from all parts. Each day was 


precious to him. Having never been conquered in the field of 


battle, he could not entertain an idea of the poſhbility of a defeat. 
He left the beſt part of bis army about Prague to continue the 
ſiege, and marched with 32, 00 men to attack Field Marſhal 
Daun, rer Ne e ee the" de- 
fheged. | 
This general came from Moravia with a ſtrong army, i intending 
to join the main army of the Auſtrians. ' On the day of battle, he 
was but four German miles from Prague. This was bee ſor 
thoſe Auſtrians that fled; Daun received them, and formed an en- 
campment of 60,000 Riceg on the mountains near Collin, where 
he entrenched himſelf. The cautiouſaeſs peculiar to this general, 
and his timited knowledge of an offenſive war, made it extremely 
probable that he would not have undertaken any thing of moment, 
or at leaſt that he would have done nothing effective for che deliv- 
erance of the beſieged, though the orders of his court were very 
ſtrict on that point. Add to this that his troops became diſcoura- 
ged, the Pruſſian name ſounding terrible in their ears. The duke 
of Bevern, who was ſent towards him beforehand with 20,000 Pruſ- 
ſians, made uſe of thoſe advantages, taking before Daun's eyes ſome 
conſiderable magazines. The king, at the head of a ſtrong corps 
of his beſt troops, Joined at laſt the army of the duke of Bevern, 
and advanced on the 18th of June towards the enemy. | 
Daun, in the mean while, had altered his poſition; one of his 
lines ſtood on the declivity, the other on the ſummit of the moun- 
tains, Before his front were villages, ravins and perpendicular 
heights, partly inſurmountable: a numerous artillery, which made a 
tremendous fire, ſeemed to put limits to any attack. However 
it was executed, after the king had turned that poſt, with a” cou- 
rage neyer excelled by any nation upon earth, and which filled the 
enemy with aſtoniſhment. This great day was worthy of the 
Pruſſian name, Since the battle of Arbela, where, on the fields of 
Perſia, Grecian tactics decided the fate of numerous kingdoms, 
perhaps heroiſm and warlike ſkill, were never united to a higher 
degree. The Pruſſians attacked the enemy ſeven times, although 
very advantageouſly poſted, and when the terrible ſhower of balls 
overturned every thing, and conſtantly repulſed the battalions, it 
Was not as if they gave way; but only fell back, in order to rally 
and renew the attack. Full of warlike enthuſiaſm, they ſcrambled 
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over the heaps of the Nain, as over hillocks'of earth. Not valay 
or ſkill, but accidents, decided the fate of this memorable day, 
The Pruſhans gained ſeveral important advantages; the enemy's 
right wing was defeated, the cavalry there paſted was overturned, 
and Daun thought already of retreating. The adjutant haſtened 
with the orders for that purpoſe, from wing to wings when the ſcales 
in which the fate of men and empires is decided, ſuddenly and un- 
expectedly preponderated to Frederic's diſadvantage, The wiſe 
difpoſitior of his army was not executed. One of his beſt generals 
broke the line, induced by military ardor; he {topped wirh his 
battalions at a time, When, without lighting, he ſhould have moved 
forwards with the whole war- machine, in an inſeparable connec- 
tion. The Pruſſian army became thereby a falſe direction, and 
ſome Saxon regiments of cavalry that were with Daun's army, and 
who burnt with ardor to cope with the Pruſſians, broke their line 
without waiting for orders, and fell upon the enemy. . 

Till the battle of Collin, where the high diſcipline of the troops 


kept pace with their valour, it was an invariablepprinciple among 


all nations renowned in war, that if the cavalry can by any means 
penetrate into the infantry, the latter have no other alternative but 
to fly, to prevent impriſonment or death.” Here they ſuffered 
entire ſquadrons of Saxon horſe to penetrate; and in the midſt of 
that tumult of men and horſe, which threatened deathand deſtr uction, 
whole Pruſſian regiments formed cloſe ſquares, with an aſtoniſhing 
preſence of mind and charged the enemy in platoons with an admi- 

rable order, as if they were on the place of exereiſe. Confined 
within thoſe living walls, that ſpread deſtruction, horſe and men fell 
in crowds, and formed hills of ſlais. Thoſe courageous ſquad - 
rons ſaw nothing but certain death before them. But more caval- 
Ty came to their aſſiſtance, attacking the Pruſſians at once in front 
and rear, ſo that they were at laſt forced to yield to numbers. The 
Saxons were eager after vengeance. The defeat which they ex- 
perienced twelve years before, in conjunction with the Auſtrians in 
Sileſia, where the fate of the Saxons was ſo moprnſul, was ſtill in 
the memory of thoſe warriors; and hence many 'ciied out, whilſt 
their ſwords cut down every thing before them, This is for Stri- 
% gau!“ All that their ſwords could reach were cut to pieces or 
taken priſoners, Among the former were Frederic's life guards, 
conſiſting of a thouſand of his ableſt men, brought up in the mili- 
tary ſchool of Potſdam and richly provided with military ambition. 

They fought till every man was killed, and the bloody field was 
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covered with their bodies. Thberefa's generals beheld the flain 
Pruſſians with the fame ſenſations which animated Pyrrhus' on be- 


holding the flain; when he firſt fought with the Roman legions. | 


The Pruſſians feft the field of battle to the Auſtrians. It was 
evening; and a. part of the Pruſſian army, which had conquered, 
made themſelves ready to encamp, and to celebrate the victory. 
Some regiments of horſe were even on the point of unfaddling, 
when the dreadful news reached them, that the battle was loſt, and 
that they were to retreat. This retreat of Frederic, with bagyaze 
and artillery, was effected with ſo much military prudence that the 

great exploits of the day were outſhone thereby. The enemy, to 
eu a Pruſſian retreat from the field of battle was a proſpect en- 
tirely new, calmly beheld this ſpectacle, and ſuffered Frederic to 
retreat uninterrupted in good order, His lofs was 1 1,000 men. 
The Auſtrians counted 9000 killed and wounded. Rs 43 
Pieces of cannon fell into their hands. 


(To be continued. 


| Relation of CHARLES XII. King of Sweden, being taken 
Priſoner at Varniza, near Bender. 


Havm G never. found a OG WE account, in the Engliſh 
language, of this extraordinary defence of a houſe, we here re- 
late it from Lieutenant General Steel, who was preſent with the 
king i in that affair. It is tranſlated from the Swediſh Bibliotheque 
into French, and here, from the Encyclopedic Militaire LI 
ber 1772) into Engliſh, 

After the Turks and Tartars had blockaded the houſe in which 
the king was, for three weeks, they refolved to ſtorm it. They 
fired at it with cannon, the firſt of February, 1713, and attacked 
the intrenchments at the ſame time. They had juſt ended divine 
ſervice when the attack began: each ran, at the firſt ſhot, inſtantly 
to his poſt and the king mounted his horſe, and haftened to the re- 
doubt, which ſome Swedts defended with great vigour. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, oy” were all taken priſoners, and the king only 
eſcaped. 

He was purſued to the very houſe,” and nothing but, his valour 
ſaved him. He did not diſmount till he came before the door | of 
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his apartment, within the court· yard. Mr. Rooſe intreated. him 
to enter, „ Wo, faid the king, J will ay here, and ſee what the 
« Turks intend to db. But, as they did not ceaſe firiag at him, 
Mr. Rooſe endeayoured to perſuade him to go in. He would 
not; but wanted, abſolutely, to jump through a Window, into an 
outer court, on the other fide, where many thouſand Turks kept 
up a tertible fire againſt the houſe, whilſt others had forced ſeveral 
windows, and fought with the Swedes, in the ſaloon, and i in the 
apartments below. When the king perceiyed this, nothing could 
retain him; Mr. Rooſe caught hold of him by the ſword· belt, but 
the king unbuckled jt, and got from him; Mr. Rooſe caught hold 
of him again, and threw his arms round him, ſaying, with warmth, 
& Now your majeſty ſhall not eſcape me.” TWO Swedes came to 
the aſſiſtance of Rooſe, and drew the king into the apartment, 
which ſome others immediately UK The king then got 
into the ſaloon, - -in which, as before mentioned, they were fghting. 
The apartment was full of Turks, and it was ſome time before 
they could drive them out. Some were killed, and others took 
flight, through the windows and the doors. The king placed 
then, five or fix men before every window, and, in this manner, 
he withſtaod, with a handful of men, an army of Turks and 
Tartars, for eight hours. He went from one room to another, 
and animated his men to a vigorous defence; carrying them 
powder and balls in his hat. Even from the killed, he took the 
ammunition they had about chem, and divided it among the 
living. | 

- Whilſt he was thus occupied, he went into an eee apart · 
ment, and ſhut the door behind him; the next to this was the 
apartment of Marſhal Duben, which, 2 want of men, could not 
be occupied. Mr. Rooſe, being informed that they had loſt the 
king, went in ſearch of him; ſcarce was the door of the ſaid apart- 
ment opened, when he Lo the king ſighting with three Turks, 
Roofe inſtantly ſhot one of them, who had his back towards the 
door. The king did not perceive this till the man fell; he could 
ſcarce know Mr. Rooſe for the ſmoke; he looked at him, without 
ſaying a word, and cut one of the Turks to pieces. The third du- 
ring this, was killed by Mr. Rooſe's ſecond piſtol.“ Are you 
now,” ſaid the king to Rooſe, © come 10 my aſſiſlance? I ſee you 
have not forgot me. This laying, ke wiped away the blood which 
ran from the wounds, he received from the Turks, and enquired 
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after his other people whom he thought had left him; bus, lern. 
ing they were moſtly” killed or taken priſoners, he ſaid: Let ws 

« now oconpy the ſalvon only.“ The Turks had endeavored, du- 
ring this, to force the windows, but were repulſed; they now ap- 
proached with - moveable parapets, filled with dung, which they 
ſhoved before them upon-wooden machines. Theſe machines were 
made ſo that they could Rand behind them and fire. They ap- 
proached in this manner, without much loſs, but were forced, by 
the fire of the Swedes, to quit theſe machines. The cannonade 
continued, however, uninterrupted, but this, alſo, could decide no- 
thing, the building being very ſtrong. 

Towards evening they began to throw em — Fn 
red hot balls. This, likewiſe, had no effect. At laſt the Turks 
brought to that ſide of the building where Mr. De Duben's apart- 
ment was, and which was not occupied, a quantity of ſtraw, ſet 
it on fire, and thus ſet the houſe on fire alſo. The Swedes ſcarce 
perceived this, when the king took ſome men with him, and en- 
deavoured to extinguiſh the fire ; but, when they opened the door, 
in order to, go up ſtairs, they found themſelves in the midſt of 
flames, and ſome of the Swedes had their faces and clothes burnt. 
The king ordered the roof of the houſe to be pulled down; but 
as there were no inſtruments neceſfary for ſuch a work, they 
could not do it. At laſt they were obliged to quit this intention, 
and the more ſo, becauſe the Turks fired continually at the place 
where the Swedes ſtood, with cannon and ſmall arms. During 
this, the fire had ſpread ſo far, that the king and the reſt were ob- 
liged to run through it, covering their faces with their clothes, 
to prevent their being burnt. Even the /alo-m, the chief place of 
defence, was alſo on fire. The king now wanted to defend himſelf 
in another apartment, that had not caught fire, ſaying: © Let us go 
in my bed-room; there we can defend ourſelves.” Scarce had he 
ſpoke theſe words, when he ſaw fouf Tyrks approach him; though 
continually fighting with his ſword, he took the carbine Com Mr. 
Rooſe, and ſhot the firſt with it, who fell; but the others approach- 
ing nearer; Mr. Rooſe intreated the king not to expoſe himſelf, 
but, as the king did not pay any attention to his advice, Mr, Rooſe 
ran between the king and the window; where the Lurks app oach- 
ed, and fired their piſtols. A ball grazed Mr. Rooſe's head; he 
fell into the arms of the king, but ſoon recovered; whilſt the three 
Turks were Killed by the Swedes. The Turks now undertook 
another ſtorm, but in this alſo were repulſed. 


or periſh. They accordingly jumped into the court, which was 
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During all this, the fire ſpread every where through the wain- 
ſeot and doors, and they were obliged either to get out of the room 


filled with the enemy. The king cried; -*-- Courage; let us defend. 
ourſelves as long as me cany let the conſequente be as it muy... 
They now placed their backs againſt, the wall of the houſe, in 
which poſition they fought deſperately, for an hour; but, the roof 
falling in; © Follow me, to the chancery,”” cried the king, and 
doubled his ſteps, with an intention, if poſſible, to get through the 
Tu ks; but, unfortunately, his ſpurs entangled together; he fell, 
and the Turks got uppn him, and upon all the geſt of the Swedes, 
and they were taken I This was at eight o'clock in the 
evening... | 
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Priſoner. in the Battle of Flatbuſh, Long Hand. 
— Grun RAL WASHINGTON, 
£44 e 4 "New-York, 4 233 2776. 


1 HEAR the enemy is arrived at Long Tſland; and approaches 
every hour nearer. The honor and ſucceſs of the n, and che 
good of our bleeding country, depend on our conduct. 

Remember, officers and ſoldiers, that you are a free people 
fighting for bleſſed liberty—that ſlavery will be the lot of you and 
your following generations, if yd do not conduct yourſelves like 
men: Remember, how your cruel deſtructors have laughed at your 
courage and zeal, though they know from experience at Boſton, 


| Charleſtown, and other places, what a few, Who voluntarily fight 


in their country's cauſe, can do againſt mercenary troops. Be 
compoſed, yet firm: fire not at too great a Uiſtance, but wait for the 
command of your officers. | It is the command of the general that 
thoſe, who ſecrete themſelves, lie down' or retreat without orders, 
ſhall be inſtantly ſhot for the example” of others. He hopes there 
is no ſuch coward in the army, but on the contrary, that every man 
is reſolved, either to conquer or die; and that he wilt fight, ſure of 
the approbation of God, in fo juſt a cauſe, with courage and firmneſs. 
Thoſe who diſtinguiſh theinfelves by a good conduct, may be certain 
of reward, and ſure of being diſtinguiſhed. If they imitate their 
countrymen in other American virtues, the general doubrs not but 


| than they will ſare their country by a glorious victory, and acquire 


immortal honor. 


\ 
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Six, 
As i will, no doubt, be agreeable to your plan, to collect the 
of the moſt diſtinguiſſred military characters in our country, 
I ſend you a ſketch of one, who' ranks high in the ſcale of public 
opinion, not only for the part he ated during the war of inde- 
pendence, but alſo for his late brilliant ſucceſſes againſt the con fe- 
derate Indians and Britiſh at the Rapids of the Miamis. I could 
have wiſhed that this produ of a few hours amuſement had been 
rendered more perfect and pleaſing to the eye of a true artiſt ; but 
the unfiniſhed ſtate of the original from which this was taken, and 
the want of ſufficient practice in the executor have prevented; 
however, he conceives it will be gratifying to ſome, to be preſented 
even with the caricature of a man of ſuch extraordinary ſkill and 
undaunted courage. While we deprecate the horrors of an Indian 
war; while we revere the characters of thoſe men, who, in times 
paſt, encountered the ſevereſt trials, and braved death in every 
ſhape, in order to eſtabliſh our freedom and independence, the 
Hero of Stoney-Point, and the Victor at the Rapids of the Mia- 
mis, will not be forgotten. 
Fanuary 25thy 179%. | „ 
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ON THE INTERNAL DEFENCE OF FORTS. 


M AJoR General Bernhard Virgin who has the ſuperintendency 
of the fortifications in Sweden, has in his work entitled © La de- 
fenſe des places miſes en equilibre avec les attaques ſapantes et Furieuſes 
dau jourdhbui,” given a more full and ſatisfactory account of the 
manner in which forts ought to be defended, than ever was done 
before. His plans and remarks for putting forts in ſuch a ſtate, 
that they may reſiſt a ſuperior force as long as poſſible, are new, and 
merit the attention of every engineer who wiſhes to riſe in his pro- 
feſhon. | 
In my opinion, therefore, I cannot render my readers a more 
acceptable ſervice, than to give them the outlines of the work. I?: 
is divided into two parts. 0 
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The firſt part treats of the errors committed in the modern 


ſyſtem of fortification; of the uſe and preſervation of cannon and 


mortars in forts—and of the choice of places proper to be fortified, 
with general remarks on the manner in which forts ought to be 
conſtructed. 

The ſecond part ſhews how to fortify + a ſquare, whets ſides are 
two hundred toizes and rr of the derem modes of erecting 
fortreſſes | 

The moſt za articles of this work, ſhall be given in this 
repoſitory with occaſional ſtrictures. I mean to begin with the 
introduction to the firſt part, becauſe the author there relates many 
important truths with great candour. General Virgin who has 
written'the above work, is now far advanced in age, and was pre- 
ſent at no leſs than eight ſieges in 1745 and 1746 in che war of 
the Low Countries. 

Sunn OF THE FIRST PART. 

It has been a general remark for this century paſt, that forts ne- 

ver hold out long. Count Pagan, in a treatiſe written ſo long ago 
as the year 1645, on the conſtruction of forts, obſerves, that all 
Europe was ſurpriſed at the little refiſtance they were able to make; 
that the ſtrongeſt fort could not hold out longer than a month or 
fix weeks, and yet no one had thought it worth while to endeavor 
to remedy an evil, upon which the ſafety cx a ſtate often ſo much 
depended. The engineers of the preſent century merit alſo cen- 
ſure; in not having paid ſome attention to the art of conſtructing 
and defending forts, as well as that of attacking them; the latter 
is brought to a very great degree of perfection, whilſt the former 
has been totally neglected. 
The ancient mode is ſtill adopted in the conſtruction of forts, 
as well as in the repair of old ones; the abſurdity of which, though 
formerly in great vogue, has been confirmed by ſubſequent experi- 
ence. -The mode of attack, beſides, has been ſuſceptible of im- 
provements unknown to our anceſtors. "Theſe improvements have 
been ſo rapid, that the ſtro ngelt fortreſſes have been obliged to open 
their gates in the courſe of a a few weeks to the beſiegers. For in- 
ſtance, Oſtend, Mons and Namur, three of the ſtrongeſt garriſons 
in the Auſtrian Netherlands, which were taken after a ſhort ſicge 
in the years of 1745, and 1746. 

It is the nature of the art of attack, that its progreſs can go on 
more rapidly, and ſooner attain perfection, than the art of defence; 
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for, in the courſe of one campaign, we may take three, four, or 
more fortified places. Faults, therefore, committed in the ſiege of 
the firſt, may be repaired in thoſe of the ſucceeding ones. Should 
the war continue for any time, it is excellent means of improviag 
in the art of beſieging, without being expoſed to ſuffer a heavy los, 
Quite different is the internal defence of any place. Forts alrea- 
dy conſtructed, cannot eaſily be altered or converted. For this 
purpoſe, very conſiderable ſums are neceſſary, beſides more time 
and labour than political circumſtances will ſometimes permit. The 
defence, therefore, remains imperfect, as the works will not hold 
out againſt a regular and obſtinate ſiege. With this evil another is 
connected of no leſs importance. The art of defending our mo- 
dern imperfect works, as far as their fituation allows them to be de- 
fended, is not eaſily to be acquired; becauſe the engineers who are 
not killed during the fiege, are made priſoners with the garriſon, 
and conſequently cannot be employed in defending avy other place. 
The knowledge, therefore, they may have acquired in the firſt 
place, wherein they have been beſieged, they can neither apply nor 
bring to further perfection. Theſe are the impediments which 
have occaſioned the art of defending fortreſſes to be ſo very im- 
perfect. It is not, therefore, ſurprizing that places do not hold out 
longer, and that they are ſeldom or ever well defended. And 
this is, in no ſmall degree, connected with the beſt method of for- 


tifying poſts or garriſons. For if it was equally well known. how 


to defend a place that is beſieged, as it is, how to attack it to the 
greateſt advantage, the art of fortifying any place would ſoon at- 
tain its utmoſt point of perfection. 

It ſeems, however, that thoſe only, will bring the art of defend- 
ing forts to this wiſhed-for perfection, who have attained the 
greateſt {kill in the atgack of forts. For before a place can 
be well fortified, it ſhould be known how it can be beſt attacked. 
But it is very ſingular, that the greateſt maſters in the art of attack 
have not been fo fortunate in their manner of fortifying; which, 
for inſtance, the new ſyſtem adopted by Vauban, at Landau and 
New Brifac, (two forts in Alſace) clearly ſhews. The baron de 
Landſberg is likewiſe an engineer of no leſs celebrity, who poſſeſſ- 
ed in the art of attacking forts a judgment confirmed by experi- 
ence. 'Though his principles for his new manner of fortifying are 
excellent, their application feems liable to many obſtacles. In the 
courſe of this work, reaſon will be given why theſe new modes of 
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fortifying are not to be held up as perfect ſyſtems of fortification, 
It may be aſked whether it is abſolutely neceſſary to have been en- 
gaged in the defence of forts to invent a new and more perfect man- 
ner of fortifying them. It is true the fiege of Landau, ſo much 
celebrated in hiſtory, which continued near three years, was the 
means of Reinflerns giving to the world his incomparable. ſyſtem 
of fortification. But it is equally certain that Mallet and Schetier, 
who were preſent at that ſiege, haveſin their rules for the defence 
of forts, given nothing new on the fubje&t. 
| Whatever experience we may have in beſieging ys being be- 
Geged, or whatever practical knowledge we may have acquired by 
the number of new forts erected, theſe will never lead to any thing 
excellent, if not aided by a creative genius who can labour with 
indefatigable induſtry, who can throw away the yoke of prejudice, 
and diſregard the path in which his predeceſſors have uniform- 
ly trodden. Neither muſt he ſet too great value on the firſt pro- 
duction of his genius which would infallibly lock up the door to all 
future enquiries. 

But where ſhall we find ſo fertile a genius, bleſſed with fuch 
talents ? Who will be anſwerable, that he ſhall not be looked upon 


as an enthuſiaſt, by the military vulgar, who vociferate like geeſe 


at the appearance of every novelty? 

Until ſuch an exalted genius ſhall appear, we will do. all in our 
power to labour for the preſent age, and that of an impartial poſ- 
terity. All progreſs in the ſciences is attained but by flow degrees, 
and little is performed at the firſt dutſet, We will, however, try 
to be fortunate enough to contribute ſomething at leaſt for the 
amehoration of the internal defence of forts. 

Very conſiderable alterations will be neceſſary in the preſent 
ſyſtem of fortification, to prevent the danger accruing to a ſtate, 
by the ſpeedy ſurrender of its forts, if they may be ſo termed. 
Times have changed, and Macbiavel and found reaſon teach us, 
that we alſo ſhould change our ſyſtem not to be unfortunate. 

The invention of gun- powder, of bombs, of the manner of 
firing cannon with balls, a ricochets, (i. e.) balls which continue 
bounding after they touch the ground, and the ſecure) manner in 
which trenches are opened, have given ſuch a decided ſuperiority, 
over the ſyſtem of defence; that if means are not found to reſiſt 
force with force, to oppoſe ſubtility bydubtility, and overpower ſkill 
with a greater degree of ill, our forts will, in a ſhort time, be of 
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no more ſervice than the common walls round a town. Of what 
uſe are ſuch forts as will ſcarce hold out as muny days as they have 
colt millions to conſtruct them? What advantage do they offer 
if an enemy can in a ſingle campaign, take half a dozen of them 
only with detachments from the main army ? In this manner, more 

inces are loſt in one campaign, where ſcarce a ſingle fort ought 
to have been taken. Oſtend and Candia have ſuſtained ſieges of 
from two to three years continuance. But if fortreſſes are to be 
ſurrendered to aa enemy every three weeks with ſeveral hundred 


pieces of cannon ; if the enemy, in the courſe of a campaign by taking 


of theſe forts, makes a whole army priſoners; if this is followed by 
the laying waſte of the ſtate, and the loſs of thouſands of its beſt ſub- 
jects; it may be aſked where is the advantage of fuch forts ? To 

what end tend the enormous expences for their conſtruQtion and 


- repairs? Obſtinately to perſiſt in the erecting of them, muſt be fol- 


lowed by the deſtruction of the army and the impoveriſhment of 
the ſtate, in having furniſhed ſuch uſeleſs expences for its own ſub- 
verſion and deſolation. 

It is not here intended to declaim egninſ the uſe of forts in ge- 
neral. Forts ſhould be erected, but ſuch only as deſerve that name. 
A ſingle one ought to be able to ſet limits, during a whole cam. 
paign, to the progreſs of the moſt powerful army. This is not ſo 
difficult as might at firſt be imagined; and it is what we ſhall take 
upon us to explain, with ſuch perſpicuity as clearly to convince all 
thoſe whoſe minds are not biaſſed by prejudice, and who poſſeſs the 
previous knowledge neceſſary to form a right judgment on the 
ſubject. 

But before we proceed, it will be neceſſary to remark that the 
ſhort time which forts have held out, muſt not ala ays be attributed 
to their not being well conſtructed ; for it is too true, that in ſpite 
of any errors in this reſpect, which we ſhall examine into more cri- 
tically, in the ſequel, there are many forts that might have held 
out much longer, had the perſons to whom their defence was com- 
mitted had the knowledge and experience neceſſary. To know 
whether a fort has been well or ill defend ed, the following circum- 
ſtances will decide. Firſt, has the fort been well provided with 
victuals and ammunition? Was the garriſon ſtrong enough to occu- 
py all the works, or did the number of the garriſon bear no pro- 
portion to the extent of the fortreſs? Was the garriſon compoſed 
of veteran troops inured to the ſervice, > ho ſupport the fationes and 


. 
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hardſhips of a ſiege with unremitting labor? Or was it wholly 


made up of* the worſt of troops, of deſerters? What was the cha-. 


rater of the governor? Was he a man whoſe courage grows warm 
with danger, or one whoſe head and heart fail on the ſmalleſt re- 
verſe of fortune? Were there engineers in the fort who knew how 
to defend one, or was its defence entruſted to thoſe whoſe ne plus 
ullra was the ſcience of drilling a recruit? To underſtand the art of 


defending a fortreſs to the laſt extremity, is the only way by which 


in the preſent age, an officer can immortalize his reputation. 
Few officers ever attain to the rank of lieutenant general, and 
if they ſhould once be ſo fortunate to beat the enemy at ſome fa- 
rourable moment, the glory of the action ſoon dies away. But 
the caſe is widely different in underſtanding how to defend well 
a fortreſs. More knowledge more fortitude, more laſting cou- 
rage is required in conducting this latter object, than to come off 
victorious in a ſkirmiſh or even in a general engagement. It is true 
the firſt arrangement or plan of the battle is the work of the gene- 
ral, but the reſult is that of chance. Excellent as the meaſures 
may have been which the general has taken, one lucky or unlucky 
inſtant is often ſufficient either for gaining a victory or for an ar- 
my 8 being routed. At a fi jege we are for months with our ene- 
mies in view. Every advance which they make is attended with 
danger and the loſs of their beſt troops. Then only, if they con- 
vert the fort into a heap of rubbiſh, if they demoliſh the houſes, 
if the whole garriſon is buried under the falling materials it is 
allowed for the enemy to raiſe their ſtandard on the ruins. (See 
an account of the fiege of Elmo in the hiflory of the knights of Malta.) 
It has not without reaſon, therefore, been aſſerted that the colonel 
of a corps of engineers to whom the defence of a fort is entruſteg, 
may acquire infinitely more glory, than a field-marſhal, who has 
the honour to command under his ſovereign the firſt line in a day of 
battle, and whoſe name will ſoon fink into eternal oblivion, whilſt 
the names of the glorious defenders of Grave, of Mentz, and of 
Kolberg. will be recorded in military annals to the lateſt poſte- 


rity. Perhaps a time will come when ſtatues ſhall be erected to 


the valiant defenders of a fortreſs, as well as to the ficld-marſhal, 
who with the colors in his hand, dies the glorious death of a hero. 

I could demonſtrate, remarks general Virgin, by the hiſtory of 
the eight fieges at which I was preſent in the years 1745 and 
1746, were J diſpoſed to make critical remarks, how ſeldom forts 
are well defended. The artillery in thoſe towns was neither ſuffi- 
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ciently covered, nor was it diſtributed in thoſe parts where it 
could be uſed to moſt advantage. It is true, a briſk fire was, at 
firſt made upon the beſiegers, but this the enemy ſoon ſilenced, and 
the entrenchments were afterwards ſuffered to go on with little or 
no oppoſition. 1 have myſelf ſeen the ſappers digging in the 
trenches in broad day-light, without one ſhot being fired on them 
from the fort, in order to make the men ceaſe working. This 
made the enemy ſo bold, that they carried on che entrenchments 
without the leaſt apyrehenfion, and with much greater rapidity 
than they otherwiſe could have done. Ihe aim of the beſiegers 
was not diſcovered till it was too late to counteract them. Ihe 
beſieged {were ſurpriſed at the breaches that were made, which 


they did not occupy and therefore defended them badly. Much 


might he ſaid on the many errors committed by thoſe who had the 
defence of thoſe places. I tonch upon them only to ſhew 
that the ſudden ſurrender of a fort muſt not always be attributed 
to the preſent mode of fortifying. It is in vain to expect a fort 
will hold out to the laſt extremity, however well conſtructed, if 
thoſe who have the command of it, are not men of ſkill and expe- 
rience. How can a general who was never before at a ſiege, and 
aſſiſted by engineers of as little experience as himſelf, defend a fort 
againſt an artful and able attack? Profound knowledge, and not a 
little experience, are neceſſary to fill with honor the poſt of com- 
manding officer in a beſieged fort. Such kind of officers are not 
every where to be met with. To defend a fortreſs well, ſays 
Cohorn, requires as much ſkill as to ere& one. To compenſate as 
much as poſſible for the want of able men, there ſhould be, in every 
fort, written inſtructions, explaining how it may be beft defended. 

Theſe inſtructions ſhould be drawn up by an able officer, and 
remain ſealed up till the fort is beſieged. In this manner there 
would ſtill be much judgment required, to execute the plan that 
had been laid down; but a man of genius or information would 
always be able at leaſt to derive from it ſome utility. 

The commanding officer of a fort has ſtill further means of 
acquiring knowledge on the beſt means of defending a place, by 
reading the accounts of the ſieges it has already ſuſtained, and 
remarking the mode in which it was formerly attacked. It would 
be unpardonable in an officer who would not endeayour to acquire 
fuch knowledge, eſpecially if thoſe accounts had long been publiſh- 


ed to the world. If the governor of Namur, when that city was 


beſieged in the year 1746, had read the critical remarks of the 


* 
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marquis de Feuquiere, on the ſiege of that place in 1695; he 
would ſoon have diſcovered the intention of the beſieger, who made 
x breach in the horn- work before St. Nicholas's-gate, by which 
they entered and ſurpriſed the garriſon on that 8 

At this latter ſiege the very ſame ſtratagem was made uſe of 
that had been practiſed in a former one. The counterſcarp was 
ſtormed from = front of the horn-work, ant troops were at the 
fame time fent along the Meuſe to a place which joins to the 
wing of the horn- work. At laſt theſe troops penetrated a breach 
made by the batteries on this part from the other ſide of the river. 
By this feint, thoſe who were defending the horn- work were at- 
tacked in the flank, and four or five hundred men were thus eut 
off from the town and made priſoners. The taking of the horn- 
work ſobn followed by that of the town as a neceſſary conſequence. 

Upon the Dutch officers who were taken priſoners being intro - 
duced to marſhal Lowendahl, one of them ſaid to him with no 
fmall degree of ſrmplicity : « We did not think, marſhal, you 
Would have attacked us in that quarter; to which the general, 
laughing, replied; beg your pardon, gentlemen, for not having 
given you notice before hand of the ide on which: I meant to 
attack you.“ 
It is very amazing, that in ſuch an important fortreſs as Namur, 
which paſſed under the inſpection ef Vauban and Cohorn, thoſe 
weak places on. the borders of the Meuſe near St. Nicholas's-gate 
have not been put into a better ſtate of defence, The front of the 
horn-work ſhould be ſo conſtructed, that it could not be taken in 
flank, and this is the more neceſſary, as the fortreſs has been ſeve- 
ral times gained by that means. 

There are no obſtacles to prevent this being accompliſhed. It 
would be a work worthy of an able engineer, who poſſeſſes a tho- 
rough knowledge both of the art of attacking and that of entrench- 
ing fortreſſes. If he did not poſſeſs both theſe, he would never 
accompliſh the object. With reſpe& to the defence of forts, it 
would be a very inſtructive work, if exact and regular journals 
were publiſhed in every fortreſs. that were beſieged, of all the orders 
that were given from time to time, and the different manceuvres 
of the enemy. Thoſe written by Landiberg are excellent in 
their kind; what makes them ſo valuable, are the critical remarks 
of that able engineer on the different faults committed in the ſieges 
at which he was preſent. 
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This would make us amends for the want of ſufficient informa- 
tion reſpecting any ſingle parts of a good defence, which is to be 
ſought for iy vain, in the writings of engineers. I he brilliancy 
of an attack ſeems to have inſpired them with a kind of enthufi- 
aſm and their memoranda and preſcriptions on that part of the art 
of war are - abundantly ample. But of the defence of forts, they 
ſpeak only in general terms, as if a brave defence was not equally 
meritorious with a ſpirited attack; nay, I will aver it is ſtill more 
ſo : becauſe it is more honourable to have withſtood a ſuperior pow - 
er with leſs force, than to contend with equal ſtrength. Beſides 
juſtice is more frequently on the ſide of him who defends; yet the 
doctrine of the defence of forts has never been ſo fully hid down, 
as that of the attack. Vauban, in his treatiſe on the attack and 
defence of fortifications, dwelt very fuperficiouſly on the latter. 
To aid the attack, it was he who invented the ricochct-ſhots, which 
are fo deſtructive to guns of the enemy. But he thought ſo little 
of the art of defence in forts, that he propoſed no means of obyi- 
ating the fatal effects of theſe ſhots. Yet - theſe means are very 
ſimple, and conſiſt only in raifing the outward angles of the works, 
which would in other reſpects be very uſeful; and in croſs walls 
at different diſtances on the ramparts of the work. 

It is very ſurpriſing that we ſhould have been fo long expoſed 
to the deſtructive powers of this artificez which owed its invention 
and ſucceſs to the careleſſneſs of engineers in conſtructing their forts, 
and the ill conſequence of which might have been obviated by the 
moſt ſimple means. No doubt Yauban had his reaſons for not 
immediatly publiſhing theſe counter-means. Moſt probably he did 
not like to ſtifle in its birth this invention of the ricochets which 
gave him ſo great a name, and to which he was indebted for hav- 
ing taken ſo many forts. Beſides, he ſet out with this invention 
at a time when all the firſt heads in France were filled with the 
ſpirit of conqueſt, it is not therefote, ſo very aſtoniſhing, that be 
ſhould be ſo reſerved in laying down rules for a defenſive ſyſtem 
of fortification. 

Although our moſt celebrated engineers who have written on 
the ſcience of fortifications have left no inſtructions as to the beſt 
means of defending forts, they have not been deficient in laying 
down a multiplicity of rules for making them as irapreonable às 
poſſible. But unfortunately, ſcarce any two writers agree in their 
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ſentiments on this ſubjet. Each endeavours to convince the pub- 
lic that his ſyſtem of fortificatton is preferable to that of others. 
Hence have ariſen literary conteſts to the tof the ſcience, 
which the public has imagined to be founded on no fixed and 
certain principles. To be enabled to form any judgment in mat- 
ters of this kind requires a very general knowledge of fortification 
as a ſcience, aided by long experience in the practical part; that is 
in having been preſent at the attack as well as at the defence of 
different fortreſſes. Even to underſtand the very terms uſed in 
fortification ſome knowledge is neceſſary. It is in vain to attempt 
to explain to a blind perſon the doctrine of colours; nor can the 
beſt reaſoning upon any ſubject convince one who has no know- 
ledge of the matter propoſed to him. Neither kings nor their 
miniſters have the leiſure to examine into the different ſyſtems. of 
fortiſication. Even generals enter into this examination no further 
than as it reſpects the defence of the country, and the places moſt 
proper to be fortified. I he arrangement and erection of the 
works is what they never look into. And if there be ſome whoſe 
vanity may prompt them, although they never were at any ſiege, 
to expatiate on the attack and defence of forts, ſuch perſons, if 
allowed to interfere in theſe matters, only make the evil {till worſe. 
But ſhould they have ever been preſent at the attack or defence of 

any forts, and thereby acquired practical knowledge and experi- 
ence in the different manœuvres, they then may be allowed to form 
ſome opinion on the manner in which they may be beſt conſtructed. 
Even the advice of an engineer whoſe knowledge is all theory, 
and who never has been. Pon at any eee is little to be depend · 
ed on. 

Speckle and ene Coborn mention an anecdote that is well 
worth relating, which happened at the time of building the fort at 
Antwerp, during the reign of Charles the V. IL his monarch had 
ſome very good generals; although they were bad engineers. How 
ever, the engineer to whom the erection of the fort was entruſted, 
found hiniſelf obliged to ſubmit to their ditections, contrary to his 
own judgment, Of this the Emperor afterwards. repented very 
much, as the remarkable expreſſion he made uſe of at the time fut- 
kciently teſtifies. The abſurd directions given in conſtructing the 
fort by thoſe generals, is the cauſe of its weakneſs at this preſent 
period, and in the year 1746 obliged the garriſon to evacuate it, 
and confined their ſole exertions to the defence of the citadel. 
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The reply made by Charles V. is given in the 18th page of Speckle's 

Treatiſe on the architecture of Forts, publiſhed at Straſburg in 

1619, and, likewiſe, in the introduction to Cohorn's 1 of 

fortiſication publiſhed at Weſel in 1706. 

It ſeldom or ever therefore happens, that Sovereigns make a 

wit choice in thoſe ſyſtems of fortification they adopt. And no- 

thing but calamities are to be expected from thoſe, who, puffed up 

with the vain conceit of poſſeſſing the theory of this ſcience, think 

. that alone ſofficient to form their deciſions on whatever may occur. 
This naturally makes an engineer, however ſkilfal and. confident 

in the rules of his art,cautious and circumſpe& in contradicting or 

thwarting the will of his Sovereign, or his Miniſters. 

I will not here make any remarks on the cuſtom of free ſtatesto 
examine and deliberate upon the plans of fortification that are laid 
before them. It muſt be obvious to every one, how inaccurate 
will be thelr deciſion, which reſts on the opinions of the Commit- 
tees they appoint, not one of which are oftentimes engineers, and 
ſometimes not two thirds of them holding any military office. De- 
| liberations formed on the reſult of ſuch committees mult neceſſarily, 
at the beſt, be inaccurate. 

It is therefore expedient, for the Sovereigns, as well an fon re- 
publican governments, that all improvements in fortification ſhould 
be entruſted to engineers alone of approved experience, zeal, and 
fidelity. Their honour is too much concerned, and the danger of 
loſing their employments, ſhould their labours not be crowned 
with ſucceſs, is alone ſufficient to make them exert themſelves to 
their utmoſt, in the diſcharge of their duty. But ſhould they not 
anſwer the public expectation, what matters it whether the ſtate be 
ill ſerved by their engineers or by others? The former at leaſt are 
not likely to commit ſuch. great errors as the latter, who are with- 
out experience, and therefore cannot be called upon to account 
for their conduct in this reſpect, like the engineers who are moſt 
unqueſtionably liable to a ſtrict examination. 

From what has been laid down, we may draw the following con- 
cluſions; firſt, that it is not always the fault of the engineers, that forts 
are not better defended; nor does it altogether ariſe from a defect 
in the modern ſyſtem of fortification, and want of {kill in thoſe 
who were appointed Governors of the fort. In the ſecond place, 
the plans to be adopted in erecting any new forfitifications do not 
always depend on the ability and judgment of the engineer, but on 
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the will and pleaſure of thoſe who are at the head of affairs, whe 
will oftentimes diſmiſs the ableſt and beſt Eoncerted plan, 

In cheſe two inſtances, the engineers ſtand fully exculpated. 
But there is another circumſtance in which they juſtly merit cen- 
ſare, and that is reſpecting an error of as long ſtanding as the time 
in which the towers dam 2 our n were 3 into 
baſtions. | 

The invention OF: einen and mortars which followed that 
of powder, made this change indiſpenſably neceffary, in order to 
oppoſe to ſuch terrible and inſtantaneous engines of general deſtruc- 
tion, ſtrong and ſolid bodies which would not only make a power- 
ful reſiſtance, but alſo enable the ſame means to be made uſe of in 
defending forts, as were employed in getting poſſeſſion of them. 
This end ſeemed beſt anſwered by the invention of baſtions, and 
the engineers have been for theſe two centuries continually labour- 
ing to bring them to greater perfection. Tt muſt be admitted, that 
there were ſufficient reaſons for Changing the ancient ſyſtem of 
fortification, but the "inventors of the modern, are cenſured for 
having overlooked the intentions of our anceſtors, and for neglect- 
ing thoſe excellent principles which guided them, and are as eſſen- 
tialat the preſent inſtatt, as they were in former times. It is to this 
want of a proper application of the principles of our anceſtors, 
that we may attribute our not being able to repair any breaches 
made in the principle 'ramparts, lid" that out forts are ſo much 
expoſed to their being taken by ſurpriſe, or by ſcaling ladders ; and 
that though we build works without number, they are frequently 
farrendered before a ſingle ſhot has been fired at them. 

Fort St Philip, in the iſland of Minorca, was, notwithſtanding 
its out-works and mines, taken by aſſault, and what is till 
more remarkable, this fort was taken, before even the trenches 
had been opened, as the ſetter written by Marſhal Richelieu to the 
Spaniſh general de la Minas publicly teſtifies. We have belide, 
ſtill later inſtances of other forts taken in like manner. 

Againſt accidents like theſe, our anceſtors had taken wiſe pre- 
cautions. Ihe towers they conſtrued, defended the town, not 
only outwardly, but even when the enemy had already penetrated 
into it; they could not mount upon the wall and extend them- 
ſclves on the rgmparts, till they had previouſly, taken the towers. 
It muſt have been by the greateſt. chance that rhe enemy could de- 
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ſcend from the walls into the town, as the ramparts in molt towns, 
were likewiſe encircled by a wall of con{rderable-height; - It was 
oftentimes more difficult to get over this ſecond wall than upon the 
outward one. If the enemy had got poſſeſſion of one gate, or by 
any means had introduced themiſelves into the town, they were 
obliged to commence an attack upon the towers, in order to be en- 
tirely maſters of the town, as was the eaſe at the ſiege of Stock- 
holm in 1495- At that period-of time we were not conſider- 
ed as maſters of a town, for having nk poingen im our N 


ſion. 
Ancient hiſtory records many Saftunces of :ſach a beave and 


valiant defence. We will indulge — * the Ak ow ad- 
ducing one from the annals of Sweden. | 

In a very ſevere winter, in the year = the Swedes were be · 
ſieged by the Ruſhans at Wyburgh, i in Finland. Two towers had 
been converted into a heap of rubbiſh, and a conſiderable breach 
made even in a third. The Swedes entrenched themſelves behind 
the breach, which was attacked with the utmoſt fury by between 
two and three thouſand Ruſſians. At the ſame time, ſcaling lad. 
ders were fixed againſt the walls between the towers that had been 
demoliſhed. The aſſault was carried, and the Ruſſians mounted 
the ramparts. Not being able to extend themſelves on account of 
ſome adjoining towers which the Swedes ſtill had in their poſſeſ- 
fion, they endeavoured to make their way into the town. As the 
rampart, however, had a very high wall running round it, the Ruſ- 
ſians could only deſcend it on the other fide by ladders, which they 
in vain attempted to fix. The people in the town, who poſted 
themſelves at the foot of the rampart, inſtantly pulled them away, 
and killed the Ruſſians from above, whom this lower and internal 
wall obliged at laſt to retire from the rampart with conſiderable 
ſlaughter, after an attack which laſted ſeven hours. 

Let us here pauſe to reflect on ſuch an obſtinate and ſpirited 
defence; as well as on the prudent arrangement of ancient fortiſica- 
tion, We cannot deny, that the internal defence of towers, and 
the high wall on the rampart were the means that enabled the 
Swedes to make ſo good a reſiſtance, and that ſaved the town, af- 
ter the enemy had collected all their forces on the ramparts. * Let 


See the firſt pert of the 83 of the Academy of Sciences of 
Sæueden on the progreſs of the art of War o_ the reign of Charles 
XII. page 221. 
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us now apply theſe ancient ſyltems to our ab ones of fottificu- 
tion. What an obſtinate reſiſtance might we not be able to make, 
if inſtead of theſe weak towers, proof againſt arrows and muſketry, 
we were to erect ſolid and ſpacious works, on which cannon might 
be planted that ſhould command the ramparts ? What advantage 
might we not reap in defending any fortreſs, if tothe ſimple inter- 
nal wall at the ramparts we were to add a fide defence, with a 
ditch before it which might beſides be defended by about thirty 
pieces of cannon that were planted unknown to the enemy? Might 
we not, by a prudent application of theſe principles in the modern 
ſyſtem of fortification, ſtill afſert, that it would be praQicable to 
give to the defence of forts, at leaſt a kind of equilibre, perhaps 
cven an overbalance to the preſent artful and powerful mode of 
attacking them? 

We have therefore acted extremely injudicious 3 in loſing fight of 
the principles of our anceſtors, reſpecting the defence of forts. We 
ſhould render more juſtice to thoſe reſpectable old times, and can-- 
didly allow that every art and ſcience would ſtill be in its infancy, 
did we not make uſe of the knowledge of our anceſtors, It is 
time alone, that brings all arts and ſciences to any tolerable perfec- 
tion. But if we reject principles founded on reaſon and experi- 
ence, this is the ſure road to error. 

Finally. As the greateſt generals of the preſent century have 
not been above recurring to the experience of paſt ages, to improve 


our tactics ;* engineers ſhould act in like manner in order to bring 
the ſcience of fortification to greater perfection, and not have the 


loſs of entire provinces attributed to their ignorance, which they 
had before exhauſted by the enormous expence of works, and 
which, after all, have proved ſcarce of any utility whatſoever, 
Reinplern was the firſt who recalled our attention to the prin- 
_ciples of our anceſtors. But this able and experienced engineer 
had, like all great men, the fate of being treated ill and calumni- 
ated. Every engineer pronounced his anathema againſt him. His 
ſyſtem was ridiculed as the height of enthuſiaſm, although he evi- 
Gently demonſtrated that he only wiſhed to bring things back 


i i true, indeed, that modern tadliciant have propoſed to adopt 
different plans from our anceflors, but the moſt important of their regu- 
| lations, wwhich ave find to be clearly ſbeaun, are now nugatory in that 
excellent work entitled, Un Eſſai ſur Tinfluence de la af ra: a canon 
dans la tactique moderne. | 
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and apply hem 10 th preſet defence 


to their ancient principles, | 
of forts. | 

The leading feature in Reinplerns fyſtem is the internal PO 
of forts. It is a ſuccceſsful/application'of the ancient principles 
we have already deſcribed. Reinplern has improved upon them 
by recommending an internal ditch, which he ſhews'in what man- 
ner it may be defended; and likewiſe by placing a parapet on the 
rampart next the town. Conſequently, before the beſiegers can 
get entire poſſeſſion of the fort, they muſt attack and conquer one 
polygon after the other. In engagements, either by land or by ſea, 
we have not always come off conquerors by having defeated one 
or two battallions, or having taken a ſhip or two of the line: Nei- 
ther ought the loſs'of one or two baſtions to be followed by that 
of a fort as a neceſſary conſequence, any more than the defeat of 
a battallion or two, by that of the whole army. Why ſhould ten 
baſtions ſurrender, one after another, without making the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance, becauſe two of them happen to have been taken by the 
enemy? Is not this ſufficient to ſhew the weakneſs of our torts? 
Does not this ſufficiently demonſtrate how far we are, Ws | 
fpect, behind-hand with our anceſtors? — 

Reinplern alſo propoſes, for the internal ſecurity of great 
forts, fortifying different parts of the town. This thought, how- 
ever, is by no means new. A plan of this kind is laid down with 
great minuteneſs in a hiſtory of the Northern ſtates, written 
above three hundred years ago, The author, after remarking 
the ſuperior {kill of our anceſtors in fortifying and in- 
trenching themſelves, as well as in defending their trenches, and 
diſputing every inch of ground with the enemy; adds, if all the 
outworks were taken, they then defended themſelves againſt the 
enemy, by retiring into the town, and barricading the ſtreets and 
the houſes. Each houſe had but one entrance, and therefore, in 
caſe of neceſſity, they might be conſidered as Teparate redoubts. 

Speckle, in his Treatiſe on Military Architecture, tells us, 
that at La Valette, in the iſland of Malta, in the year 1566, the 
v hole town was fortified with towers, which not only defended 
each other, but alſo the houſes; and that by theſe means it was 
thought, that an army. of fifty thouſand men might be repulſed, 
even though they ſhould have penetrated into the tov n. 

The reſult would perhaps have leſſened their admiration of this 
ne ſyſtem of fortification, had they not deriſed means to pre- 
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vent the enemy's. forming themſelves on the rampart, which: 
would, in the end, have enſured them the entire poſſeſſion of 
the place. But if they had connected the towers they had erect- 
ed in-different, parts of the, toun, wich the internal wall, of the 
ramparts, ſo that they both commanded the ſtreets, and gave a 
ſide defence to the internal wall, the intention would then have 
been completed of baving given the town an internal defence, and 
La Valette would have been the ſtrongeſt fort in Europe. It is 
z very humiliating remark to make, in fayour of the human un · 
derſtanding, that the mind often perceiyes a truth which it inſtant. 
ly loſes, and does not Fecgyer: . it has made many cir- 
cuitous paths. e 12 

From all theſe n it ĩs widens, that Reinpler's plan 
of fortifying the different quarters of a town was not unknown tq 
our anceſtors ; nor was that of his internal ditch, which, accord; 
ing to De Ville in p. 133 of his work, had been propoſed by an 
engineer, when Leghorn was fortified, with this difference how- 
ever,, that no parapet was placed on the fide of the town, It was 
intended to place this parapet on the oppofite ſide of the, ditch, 
which would have increaſed. the works unneceſſarily; a proof 
how difficult it is, ſometimes, to n the W. even when 
wren en 6 
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AN EVLOGIUM, SACRED TO THE MEMORY or Thx LATE MAJOR- 


GENYRAL WARREN, wHo FELL June 17th, AT THE 
BATTLE OF BREED'S-HILL, 


88 ie man vich A 8 family of children 
Periſes in the bloom of life, erery friend to humanity muſt ſhare 
in. the diſtreſs which ſuch a calamity occaſions in the circle of his 
acquaintances. This diſtreſs is heightened When we hear that the 
virtues of the man were blended with the exalted qualities of the 
patriot. We riſe in our expreſſions of grief; when we are told 
that he poſſeſſed not only the zeal of a patriot, but the wiſdom, the 

integrity and eloquence. of a ſenator :— But, when we hear that 
thoſe ſhining, qualities were crowned with the patience, the magna- 
- nimity, and the intrepidity of 2 warrior, we are led to contemplate | 
one of the moſt augaſt characters in human nature. When fuch:a 
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man falle, grief is unn eloquence is obliged, for a u hile, to 
muſe eulogiums which it cannot expreſs. | 
Such were our feelings upon hearing of the death of the of. 
trious General Warren, who fell on the 14th of June at the head 
of a detachment of the American army near Boſton, It is im- 
poſſible to do juſtice to his fuil-orbed character. He filled each of 
the numerous departments in life that were aſſigned to him ſo well, 
that he ſeemed born for no other, He had diſplayed in the 
courſe of three and thirty years all the talents and virtues of the 
man, the patriot, the ſenator, and the hero. He was unlike the 
Spartan General only, in not expiring in the arms of victory. 
But even in this unfortunate event he has ſerved his country, for 
he has taught the ſans of freedom in America, that the laurel 
may be engrafted upon the cypreſs, and that true glory may be 
acquired not only in the arms of victory, but in the arms of death. 
If our pleaſures are exalted in proportion to the extent and de- 
grees of our benevolence, how ſhall we decide thoſe pleaſures 
which the hero feels who performs the higheſt a& of benevolence 
to mankind, in dying in defence of the liberties of his country. 
He enjoys a prelibation the moſt like the joys of heaven that 
mortals can taſte upon earth. * ume _ 
pineſs of God. 

Bay illuſtrious ſhade ! What new reſentments kindled in hs 
boſom at the proſpect of executing vengeance upon the foes of li- 
berty ?—Say, what were the tranſports of thy mind when the 
twice repulſed enemy fled before thy powerful arms? — But when; 
alas! born dawn with numbers, thou waſt forced to retreat, and 
death ſhewed his commiſſion to the ball that pierced thy boſom. 
Oh! fay, what joy thrilled after it, at the proſpect of having thy 
brows encircled with the patriots crown of martyrdom?—Telf 
me ye brave Americans who beheld our hero fall. Did he nor in 
his laſt moments pour forth his uſual expreſſions of loyalty to the 
crown of Britain, and his wonted prayers for the welfare of his 
eouutry? Did he not in flattering accents cali upon his. fellow 
ſoldiers to forget his death, and to revenge his country's wrongs 
alona : Oh! he breathes his laſt?—Croud not too cloſely ow'tiis 
ſhade ye. holy miniſters of heaven. Make room for vonder 
ſpirit, It is the illuſtrious Hampden who flies to erubrace him, 
and pointing to the wound that deprived him of life, in u copfli 
wich arbitrary power above a hundred years ago, he claims the 
ws . 4 conducting him to the regions of ang liberty and 
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- pineſs of every member that compoſes it! To enjoy the moſt 
perfect freedom, and yet to chuſe nothing but ſuch things as are 


| ther? And to your country for the loſs. of ſuch a member of ſo- 
_ ciety?-You may now recall your military executioners. There 


nothing now to fear from his eloquenee or his arms. Sheath your 
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How ineffable are the delights of heaven to a virtuous lover of 
liberty? To behold the power of the ſovereign of the univerſe, di- 
rected by wnerring wiſdom, and limited by the eternal laws of 
juſtice To ſee perfection in government, conſiſting in the hap- 


agreeable to the will of the Supreme Being. Theſe, bleſſed ſhade, 
ſhall now conſtitute a part of thy.enjoyments. Oh ! couldſt thou tell 
us what other pleaſures now occupy thy capacious mind! Doeſt 
thou {till direct by an inviſible influence the councils of thy native 
colony? Doeſt thou ſtill infpire whole battallions of thy country- 
men with courage, and lead them on to danger and glory?—Theſe 
we know would be a happineſs ſuited to the benevolence and acti- 
vity of thy ſpirit, and we hope not an inferior part of the happi- 
neſs of heaven. But it is not for mortals to y m into 
the ſecrets of the inviſible world. | } 

What a noble ſpectacle is the body of a hero who has offered up 
his life as à ranſom for his country ! Come hither . ye vindictive 
miniſters, and behold the firſt fruits of your bloody edicts. What 
atonement can you make to his children for the loſs of ſuch a fa - 


you may ſatiate your Juſt for arbitrary power; you have flain its 
moſt implacable enemy. _— 

Come hither ye mercenary wretches who are hired: to commit 
murder upon your fellow-ſubje&s, and behold the victim of your 
cruelty. You have no tears to ſhed over a brother whom you have 
butchered, for you have given up your title to humanity- You 
have ceaſed to be men, and we have nothing to expect from you 
but the vices of ſlaves, We only beſeech you not to infult the bo- 
dy of our departed hero. Spare the anguiſh of an aged mother, 
whoſe affection extends to the corps of her beloved fon. You have 


ſwords. You have performed an exploit which has filled up the 
meaſure of your infamy, and while the name of liberty is dear to 
Americans, the name of V arren will fire our hearts, and nerve 
our arm againſt the execrable miſchief of ſtanding armies. 

Come hither ye military champions. for American liberty and 
err come and behold a ſpectacle that ſhall rouſe in your boſoms 
new principles of courage and ambition. Mark! the widening 
luſtre of that path of glory which he trod. 


o 
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Come hither American fathers and mothers, and behold the ſad 
earneſts of arbitrary power, behold your friend, your fellow-citizen, 
one of the guardians of your liberty, the pride of your country, the 
pillar of your hopes, behold this hero covered with blood and 
wounds. But pauſe not too long in bedewing his body with your 
tears. Fly to your houſes, and tell your children the particulars 
of the melancholy fight. Chill their young blood with hiſtories of 
the cruelty of tyrants, and make their hair to ſtand on end, with 
deſcriptions of the horrors of flavery, equip them immediately for 
the field, ſhew them the ancient charter of their privileges. 
Point to the roofs under which they drew their firſt breath and 
ſhew them the cradles in which they were rocked. Call upon 
heaven to proſper their arms, and charge them, with your laſt 
adieu, to conquer, or, like Warren, to die in the arms of liberty 
and glory. 


— 


Amnzrican War. 

[ Continued from page 13.] 

ArrER the battle of Breeds-hill, which did not laſt above an 
hour, and which, on account of the ſmall number of troops en- 
gaged, the great numbers killed, and the bravery ſhewn on both 
ſides, belongs to the moſt extraordinary in the hiſtory of wars, the 
colonies caſt their eyes on the province of Canada. Surrounded by 
rivers and lakes, and ſtretching from Nova Scotia in an oblong di- 
rection, almoſt to the ſouthern extremity of Pennſylvania, it was 
conveniently ſituated for hoſtile invaſion; and would, if reduced, 
prove a moſt important acquiſition. 

Ticonderoga and Crown Point, the former ſituated at the north 
end of Lake George, and the latter near the ſouthern extremity of 
Lake Champlain, form the gates of that quarter of Canada. I heſe 
poſts had already been ſecured in the following manner. A num- 
ber of volunteers in Connecticut planned the ſcheme for obtaining 
poſſeſſion of theſe valuable poſts. Having made the neceſſary pre- 
parations, and collected 270 men, chiefly of that brave and hardy 
people, called green mountain boys, they rendeſvouzed at Caſtle- 
ton, where they were joined by Colonel Arnold from Cambridge. 
Having arrived at Lake Champlain oppoſite 'Ticonderoga, in the 
night, Colonel Arnold and Allen, with 83 men, croſſed over at 
the dawn of day, entered the fort without refiitance, and called 
upon the commander, who was yet in bed, to ſurrender the fort. 
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He aßced by what authotity ? Colonel Allen replied, 1 de- 
mandd it in the name bf the Great Jehovah, and of the Cohtinenital 
Congreſs, Thus the fort was captured with its valuable ſtores and 
forty-three priſoners. Crown Point was taken at the ſame time by 
Colonel Seth Warner, and, Colonel Arnold got by ſurpriſe 
poſſeſſion of a floop of war, lying at St. John's, at the not therti ex: 
tremity of the Lake. In this rapid manner the command of Lake 
Champlain was obtained without any loſs, by a few detetrhined 
Nen. 2122 ee 

The exertions of the King's governor in Canada, which were 
principally made with a view to recovet Ticonderoga, Crown 
Point, and the command of Lake Champlait, induced Congref 
to believe that a formidable invaſion of their north weſtern frontier 
was intended from that quarter. They were ſenſible that the only 
practicable plan for warding off ſo terrible a blow, was to make i 
vigorous attack upon Canada, while it was unable to refiſt the un- 
expected impreſſion. . 

Congreſs had committed the management of their military ar- 
rangements in this northern department to General Schuyler and 
General Montgomery. The Americans, about one thouſand in 
number, effected a landing at St. John's; which, being the firlt 
Britiſh poſt in Canada, lies only 115 miles to the northward of 
Ticonderoga. I he Britiſh piquets being driven into the fort, they 
reconnoitred the environs, and found the fortifications to be much 
ſtronger than they ſuſpected. This induced the calling of a coun- 
cil of wat, which recommended a retreat to Iſle aux Noix, twelve 
miles ſouth of St. John's, to throw a boom acroſs the channel, and 
to erect works for its defence. General Schuyler, on account of 
his bad ſtate of health, retired ſoon after this event to Ticonder- 
oga, and the command devolved on General Montgomery. 

This enterpriſing officer in a few days returned to the vicinity 
of St. John's, and opened a battery againſt it. He alſo detached 
a ſmall body of troops, to attempt the reduction of Fort Chamblee, 
only ſix miles diſtant, Succeſs attended this enterpriſe, By its 
ſurrender fix tons of gunpowder fell into the hands of the conque- 
rors, Which enabled them to proſecute the ſiege of St. John's with 
vigor. The garriſon, though ſtraitened for proviſions, perſevered 
in defending themſelves with unabating fortitude. The governor 
of the province, with about 800 men, chiefly militia and Indians, 
endeavoured to cioſs the river St. Lawrenee, an«l to land at Lon- 
queil, intending to proceed thence to attack the beſiegers, but Co- 
lonel Warner with 300 green mountain boys, and a four pouuder, 
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the Execution of the defign. The governor's party 
200 fiſhes to come near the ſhore, but was then you Fees Gy 


fuch effect, as to make them retire with great loſs. 
Aſter this the partiſon of St. John's ſurrendered. About 500 


regulars and 160 Canadians became priſoners to the provincials. 
They alſo acquired 39 pieces of carinon, ſeven mortars, two 
howitzets; and about 800 ſtand of arms. 

While the ſiege of St. John's was pending, Colonel Allen, 
who was returning with about 80 men from a tour on which he 
had been ſent by his General, was captured by the Britiſh near 
Montteal, loaded with irons, and in that condition ſent to Eng- 
land. 

General Montgomety now proceeded towards Montreal. The 
ſew Britiſh forces there, unable to ſland their ground, repaired 
for ſafety on board the ſhipping in hopes of eſcaping down, 
the river ; but they were preverited by Colonel Eaſton, who 
was ſtationed at the point of Sorel river with a body of continen- 
tal troops, ſome cannon, and an armed gondola. General Preſ- 
cot, who was on board, with ſeveral officers and about 120 pri- 
vates, having no chance of eſcaping, ſubmitted to be made pri- 
ſoners on terms of capitulation. Eleven fail of veſſels, full of am- 
munition, proviſions, and intrenching tools, fell into the hands of 
the provincials. Governor Carleton eſcaped in a boat with muf- 
fled paddles, by a ſecret way, to the Three 5 and arrived 
in a few days after at Quebec. 

General Montgomery, after lea ving ſome troops in Montreal, 
and ſending detachments into diffe tent parts of the province, ad- 
vanced towards Quebec, where his little army arrived with expe- 
dition. Nothing could damp the ardour of the Americans. Not- 
withſtanding the depth of winter was at hand, Colonel Arnold 
formed a deſign of penetrating with a detachment of one thouſand 
men, through woods, marſhes, and the moſt frightful deſarts, 
from the camp of Cambridge to Canada, by a nearer way than that 
which Montgomery had choſen; and this he accompliſhed, .in 
ſpite of every difficulty, to the aſtoniſhmeat of all who ſaw or 
heard of the attempt. In aſcending the river Kennebeck, the 
troops were conſtantly obliged to labour again an impetuous cur- 
rent. They were often compelled by cataracts or other impedi- 
ments to land and to haul their batteaux up rapid ſtreams, and 
over falls of rivers. On their march by land, they had deep 
ſwamps, thick woods, and craggy precipices alternatively to en- 
counter. At ſome places they had to cut. their way for miles to- 


dians who were unfriendly to the deſigus of Congreſs. In a few 
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gether, through foreſts ſo embarraſſed, that their progreſa was only 
four or five miles a day. Inceſſant fatigue, and the want of provi- 
ſions, cauſed many men to fall ſick. From this cauſe, one third of 
the number which ſet out were obliged to return; the reſt. pro- 
ceeded with unabated fortitude and conſtancy. Having ſpent thirty 
one days in traverſing a hideous wilderneſs, without ever ſeeing any 
thing human, they at length reached the inhabited parts of Canada. 
Arnold arrived-at Point Levy, oppoſite to Quebec, before 
Montgomery left Montreal. Such was the conſternation of the 
garriſon and inhabitants at this unexpected appearance, that had not 
the river intervened, an immediate attack in the ſirſt ſurpriſe and 
confuſion, might have been ſucceſsful. The bold enterpriſe of one 
American army marching through the wildernefs, at time when 
ſucceſs was crowning every undertaking of another invading in a 
different direction, ſtruck terror into the breaſts of thoſe Cana- 


days, after Arnold had arrived at Point Levy, he croſſed the ri- 
ver St. Lawrence; but his chance of ſucceeding by a coup de 
main was in that ſhort ſpace greatly diminiſhed. The critical mo- 
ment was paſt. | The panic occaſioned by his firſt appearance had 
abated, and ſolid preparayjons for the defence of the town were 
adopted. At the time the Americans were before Montreal, 
General Carleton, as has been related, eſcaped through their hands, 
and got ſafe to Quebec. His preſence was itſelf a garriſon. The inha- 
bitants, both Engliſh and Canadians, as ſoon as danger preſſed, united 
for their common defence. The ſailors were taken from the ſhipping 
in the harbour, and put tothe batteries on ſhore. As Colonel Arnold 
had no artillery, after parading ſome days on the heights near Que- 
bec, he drew off his troops, intending nothing more, until the arrival 
of Montgomery, than to cut off ſupplies from entering the garriſon. 

On the firſt of December General Montgomery effected a junc- 
tion with Colonel Arnold at Point aux 'Trembles. 

The ſiege of Quebec was then commenced ; but it may firſt be 
neceſſary to give a ſhort deſcription of the town, in order- to con- 
vey a better idea how it was attacked, and how defended. That 
part of it which is called the Lower Town, is ſeparated from the 
Upper, by an inacceſſible precipice, in the centre of which is a nar- 


row road, cut out of the rock that leads to the Higher Town. The 


diſtance at this place to the edge of the river, is ſomewhat better 
than one hundred yards; from thence to the extteme ends, the 
rock yrows gradually narrower, till the precipice admits only of one 
ro & of houſes below it. 
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"The Lower Town forms nearly the figure of a half moon; this is, 
likewiſe, the ſhape of the Higher Town, with regular baſtions and 
cartains facing the country, running actoſs from the precipice on 
one fide to the precipjce on the other, from (a to fo See Plan 
No. II.) No place can be better ſituated for a defence. There are 
three gates out of the Upper Town. St. Lewis gate, marked 
(. 1.) St. John's gate (J) and Palace gate (m), all built with 
ſtone and brick. Between the Upper and Lower Town is a 
ſtockaded gate. 4a 

In the Lower Town, the mercheol chiefly Iive, and have thei | 
ware houſes, ſhops, &c. for the convenience of receiving goods 
from the ſhips. In it alſo is a Cul du Sac, (fig. 3.) where the 
' ſhipping winter with ſafety from the ice. Directly facing this, on 
the ſouth ſhore of the river St. Lawrence, at the diſtance of nearly 
one Engliſh mile; is Point Levy, on which Gen. Monkton the 
preceding 'war had his batteries, and from whence he almoſt del. 
troyed the Lower Town. Here the Americans, in the courſe of 
the ſiege, (April 4.) brought four pieces of cannon, which did but 
little damage to the ſhipping, and none to the town, their guns be- 
ing only 12 pounders. About half a mile to the northward is the 
river St. Charles, where is an old French work, called St. Roche. 

General Montgomery, upon his arrival before Quebec, found, 
that this place was not to be taken by raiſing batteries; however, 
to intimidate the French inhabitants and merchants, he began by 
opening a ſmall battery of five ſix pounders and one howitzer, with. 
in ſeven hundred yards of St. John's gate. At the ſame time, he 
wrote a letter to the Britiſh governor, recommending an immediate 
ſurrender, to prevent the dreadful conſequences of a ſtorm : but 
the inflexible firmneſs of the governor could not be moyed either 
by threats or dangers. 

The garriſon of Quebec at this time conſiſted of about 1320 
men, of which 800 were militia. The American army were not 
above 800 ſtrong. Some had been left at Montreal, and near a 
third of Arnold's detachment, as has been related, had returned to 
Cambridge. This force was too inſignificant to attempt the re- 
duction of a place ſo ſtrongly fortified. General Montgomery, 
however, from a native intrepidity and an ardent thirſt for glory, 
overlooked all dangers, and reſolved at once either to carry the 
place or periſh in the attempt. Truſting much to his good fortune, 
confiding in the bravery of his troops, and depending ſomewhat an 
the extenſivencſs of the works, he determined to attempt the 
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town by aſſault. He beld his ines in conſtani readineſs, to take 
the advantage of the firſt bad night 4 hoping then to find the gur. 
riſon off their guard. Arnold, who commanded about 350 men, 
was to enter the Lower Town, at the gorth-end, called the Saut 
du Matelot, (pretty near to &. J and Montgomery was to attack ane 
enter at the ſouth ent, juſt under the precipice called Cape Dia- 
mond. (a) At length the night of the 31ſt of December preſented 
them with the withed for 'vocaſion ; ; it was very dark, and there 
was a great fall of ſnow. Gen. Montgomery then made his di 
poſition, which confiſted of four different divifions z two inconſi- 
derable ones, to make a falſe attack on the baſtions, facing the. 
country from (i to e) and two real ones, on the Lqwer Town, He 
had ordered rockets to be thrown up by Arnold's party and his 
own, to let each other ſee, from time to time, how far the parties 
were advanced. This was undoubtedly what they might have 
| wiſhed to know, yet the diſtance from their head quarters, was 
not ſo great but each diviſion might Have aſcertained what time it 
would take to get to the different barriers. The lights that were 
thrown up, naturally gave the alarm; the bell was range and moſt 
of the garriſon ran to their polts. 

About four in the morning, Col. Arnold, at 2 head of ths 
party, approached the bars at Saut du Matelot on the north. He 
attacked a two · gun battery, and carried it, but with conſiderable 
loſs. In this attack Arnold was ſhot through che leg, which 
made it neceſſary to carry him off the field of battle. His party, 
nevertheleſs/puſhed on. Some part of the way they were under 
ſhelter from the ſire, by a row of houſes, but paſſing ſome openings, 
feveral of the Americans were killed and wounded from the pi - 
quets aboye. They, however, paſſed theſe, intervals, with their 
ſcaling ladders on their ſhoulders, with ſpirit and perſeverance. 
They made themſelyes maſters of a ſecond barrier, and ſuſtained 
the force of the whole garriſon for three hours; but at laſt, finding 
themſelves hemmed in, and without hopes either of ſucceſs or re- 
lief, they yielded to numbers, and the _ advantagequs ration of 
their adverſaries. * 

It is generally thought, that wounding Arnold in the beginning 
of this affair, was the faving of the Lower Town. He certainly 
had arranged matters in his own mind previous to the attack; de- 
termining what to have done, in caſe he found things in ſuch or 
ſuch a ſtate, He knew the town perſeQly, which, File his 
ſucceſſor in command did not. 
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He paſſeck the firft barrier, and was Jult opening to attack the ſe. 
cond, when he was killed, together with his aid-du-camp. At 
this barrier were feven ſmall pieces of cannon, all pointed to de- 
end the pals, below the precipice, the only placewhere i it was po- 
{ble for the Americans to approach. As ſoon as the centries gave 
elligence o of the Tights in the air, all the mes Rood to their guns. 
75 Aber not being frozen over, the narrownels of this paſs, from 
dhe rocks fi one fide, and the river on the other, admitted only of 
four” of fire men to advance in front, (See fg. 4. in the Plan.) 
5. Was at their head, and the heavy fall of ſnow and 
darknely prevented their being perceived by their enemies till they 
came Within e en yards of them. They were then fired . - 
with canon abd muſketry at the Tame inſtant. Montgomery's 
fall fo difpirited the men, that Col. Campbell, on whom the com- 
mand Uevolved, thought | proper to draw them off. 
The 1006 of the Americans in killed and wounded, in the differ- 
ent attacks, Was about one hundred, and three hundred were taken 
priſoners.” The garriſon! had only five killed and thirteen wound- 
ed. Few men have ever fallen in battle, ſo much regretted by both 
fides as General Montgomery. His amiable qualities had pro- 
cyred him an uncommon ſhare of private affection; ee 
great abilities, au equal proportion of public eſteem. 

The iſſue of this aſſault relieved the garriſon of Quebec from 
al apprehenſions for its ſafety. The provincials were ſo much 
weakened, as to be ſcarcely equal to their own defence. How- 
erer, Colonel Arnold encamped within three miles of the town; 
and, difficult as his ſituation was, impeded the conveyance of re- 
freſhments and proviſions into the gatriſon. The ſufferings of 
his troops were great; they were expoſed in the ** air to che 
extreme rigour of the ſeaſon. | 

On the 234 of April, the A raiſed a battery on tis 
heights oppoſite the gate of St. Lewis, but it was foon filenced by 
the beſieged. An attempt to burn the Lower Town and the 
ſhipping was made on the zd of May by the befiegers. Their plan 
was well eonceived.. They had prepared a fire ſhip, charged with 
combuſtibles proper for the occaſion. About ten in the evening, 
ſhe ſtood in for the Cul di Sac, and was hailed at the diſtance of 
about one bundred — The men on board very imprudently 


">. aug 
75 n 


iche meas lime, attacked the other end 
of the Lower Town, (4, ine Plan, or 5 bird, in the view). 
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made no aer had they rgplied from England or Halifax, they 
would have come in unmoleſted. Their filence made them ful. 
pected, and a ſhot was fired to bring them to. The three men 
who had charge of the veſſel, then thought it high time to eſcape, 
they ſlipped into a boat they had along fide, after lighting the 
match, and made the beſt of their way back to the other ſhore. 
They had ſet off with the ſhip rather too late for the tide ; had 
it lowed five minutes longer, the light wind, and the flood would 
have brought her ſtraight to the Cul du Sac, and into the midſt of 
the ſhipping, which would inſtantly have been in flame, and that 
mult inevitably have communicated to part of the Lower Town. 
She was driven down the ſtream to the Ifle of Coun, where ſhe 
conſumed to the water's edge. 

The morning of the 6th of May the yan of the * expeclel 
reinforcement from England arrived before Quebec. They made 
good their paſſage through the ice up the river St. Lawrence. The 
expectation of their coming had for ſome time induced the belieg, 
ers to think of a retreat, which now was catried into execution 
with great precipitation. 


(To be Conlinued.) 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF PONTON-RRIDGRS, 
Adare refed to thoſe who wiſh to acquire ſome general l on 
this ſubjea. 

[ By an Officer in the Pruſſian Artillery. 


'Trovucn the conſtruction of bridges, the putting them toge- 
ther and taking them to pieces does not abſolutely belong to the 

department of engineers, yet, as it has been the cuſtom in the dil 

ferent European armies that the artillery ſhould conſtruct the pon- 

tons, take care of every thing belonging to them, and carry them 

along with them, it may not be amiſs to point out what an artillery 
and every other officer ought to know reſpecting them. 
The pontons are of different materials: of copper, tin, leather 

or {ail cloth; and are carried with the army in carts or waggons, in 

order to be ready at hand if there ſhould be any rivers to pals 

They are made with flat bottoms, and the bottoms with ſeparations 

in the length, each fix inches from one another; that if there 

' ſhould be a hole, and the water penetrate the ponton, it may not ſink 
and go to the bottom. 
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The pontons are carried reverſed, that they might not be filled 
with water if it ſhould rain; and that in caſe of neceſſity, the men 
might lie dry under them. They may alſo be uſed to cover the 


ammunition and other things. | 

Thoſe made of copper and block tin are the moſt in requeſt ;- the 
other two ſorts being more remarkable for their fingularity than 
utility, they being neither ſo durable nor ſo eaſily carried. 

The French, and ſome other nations, have them made of cop- 
per, and carry them on waggons; but in the Pruſſian and Dutch 
armies they are made of block tin; in the latter carried in carts. 
They were formerly carried in carts in the Pruſſian army, but at 
preſent in waggons, the fore-wheels of which are like thoſe of a - 
carriage, that by turning about the wheels may go underneath. 

This ſpecies of boat bridges, made of block tin, became known 
to the Pruſhans through the Dutch, whom they copied after in this 
particular. They are not approved by many perſons, both on ac- 
count of the materials from which they are made. and the mode 
of carrying them, from which ariſe many inconveniences.“ 

Diſadvantage of Boat-Bridges made of Tin. 

1. Block tin is not durable, and very liable to be ruſty, by 
which it is eaten through and full of holes; while, on the con- 
trary, copper is more laſting, and does not ruſt ſo ſoon. 

2. If any ponton is damaged, it cannot be applied to any other 
purpoſe ;. on the contrary, in thoſe of copper, nothing is loſt but 
the ſhape. 

3- There muſt be perſons conſtantly employed; ſuch as tin- 
men, to keep them in proper order. 

4. As theſe pontons are carried on carts, which are more likely 
to overturn than waggons, they are ſooner damaged than thoſe 
of copper. 

5. That carts are more liable to break down, particularly in go- 
ing down hill, when the whole weight lies on the ſhaft-horſe, by 
which every thing is rendered unſerviceable. | 

6. That pontons are much euſier carried on waggons, where the 
weight reſts on two axles, and where more ſpace is allotted for the 
whole carriage. | 


Every one knows the many wars in which the Pruſſians have been enga- 
ged, yet they never made uſe of any other pontons but thoſe made of tin, and 
have made good and durable bridges over the largeſt rivers without any accident 
ever happening, even when tle bridges have been ſome weeks in the water. 

+ As the pontons are painted over ſeveral times in oil colours, the tin will 
reſiſt the ruſt as long as the paint adheres to it; betides, it is ſtrongly ſodered, 
which is, likewiſe, a preiervative againſt ruſt. Edit ir. 
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Advantages which Boat-Bridges of Tin have over thoſe of Copper. 


T hoſe of Copper, on the contrary, are: 

1. Much more expenſive than thoſe of tin. | 

2. Their weight is likewiſe much greater—therefore, 

3 They cannot carry ſo many of them. 

4. If thefe pontons are loſt, the loſs is much more than if they 
owed made only of tin. 

As pontons of tin, beſides other advantages, are much more 
commodious and better calculated for carrying heavy loads, which 
15 what they are particularly deſigned for, and which is confirmed 
by experience; the aboyementioned diſadvantages, except as far as 
relates to the carriage, are not of any great moment, and we have 
only to look out in what manner they may be beſt tranſported. 

How bridges are made over rivers and marſhy ground, is known 
from the yſual practice: It will not be amiſs, however, to men- 
tion what is to be particularly obſerved in placing them. 


Precautions to be obſerved in making a Ponton Bridge. 


1. Boat bridges muſt not be made in thoſe parts of a river where 
the current 1s molt rapid. 

2. Such place, likewiſe, muſt be avoided where the river is very 
broad, or very deep; as in the firſt inſtance more pontons are 
requiſite, and in the other, the uſual length of the cable work for 
the anchors, will not be ſufficient. 

3. Such places muſt be choſen where the ſhore is flat, and 
where trees may alſo be found to which the ropes may be faſtened 
that hold the bridge, otherwiſe ſtakes muſt be driven into the 
ground for that purpoſe, which often give way, by which means 
the bridge is looſened and unſafe. 

4. The boats muſt not be too near each other, that the water 
may paſs eafily between them without any obſtruction; and like- 
wiſe if the enemy ſhould ſend down trunks of trees, pieces of 
timber, or other things to break and force away the bridge, that 
we may be able, by long poles or oars, to direct them fo that they 
may paſs between the boats without any damage or inconvenience. 

5. At both ends of the bridge, and alſo at ſome little diſtance 
centinels ſhould be placed to give notice if any parties of the 
enemy ſhould make their appearance, or if they ſhould attempt to 
put the abovementioned manceuvres in execution, or even to ſend 


* 
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combuſtibles down the river in order to ſet the bridge or the cable 
work on fire ; and of which they muſt inſtantly inform their offi- 
cers, who muſt immediately take all poſſible precautions to pre- 
yent the enemy from obſtructing their plans. 

6. In order to ſecure bridges properly, half and whole re- 
doubts ſhould be thrown up, that the troops who are to defend 
the paſſage of the bridge, may, by being ſheltered behind them, 
be better able to reſiſt the attacks of an enemy, and defend the 
bridge, and theſe redoubts will be the more formidable if they are 
occupied by cannon. The back redoubt on the oppoſite ſhore is 
made, that if the troops who cover the bridge are obliged to retire 
on account of the ſuperiority of the enemy, they may poſt them- 
ſelves againſt it, for which reaſon the firſt intrenchment ſhould 
conſiſt of half redoubts only, that in caſe of a retreat no place of 
ſhelter may be left for the enemy. 

J. During the retreat, we muſt take away the boats as quick as 

poſſible from the three or four pontons next the ſhore, and carry 
them with the pontons to the oppoſite ſide. We ſhould likewiſe 
take off the boards from the middle of the bridge, to ſtop the ene- 
my, if the flatneſs of theſhore ſhould enableithem to get footing on 
the bridge while they are in purſuit. 

The boards being thrown off, are to be heaped up before the 
opening, behind which as many men from the piquet are to be 
placed as the ſpace will admit, in order to fire at the enemy and 
defend the bridge, whilſt the others retreat to the back redoubt, 
and endeavour to force the enemy to retire by keeping up an in- 
ceſſant firing. 

As, in general, no time is to be loſt in a retreat of this ſort, it 
would be dangerous, and take up too much time to diſengage one 
ponton after another, and carry them away; the beſt method is, 
as ſoon as the boards and timbers at the extremity of the bridge are 
taken off, to untie the ropes which faſten the bridge on that fide of 
the river where the enemy is approaching, and to pull up all the 
anchors on the oppoſite {ide of the bridge, and let it drive round, 
as it remains, to the other fide. 

Alſo, in conſtructing the bridge, we may make uſe of this ad- 
vantage, by putting it together on the {ide where ve are, and then 
puſhing it from the ſhore, let it drive round of itſelf to the oppo- 
lite ſide, where it muſt be inſtantly made faſt by letting go the an- 
chors. This will enable us to work at it with more ſafety and ex- 
pedition, and without being diſcovered. 
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Manner in which Bridges are conſtruded. 


Firſt of all, if trees are not to be found on the banks of 
thoſe rivers where we have occaſion to throw over a bridge, we 


muſt drive into the ground obliquely towards the water, four ſtrong 
poſts at the diſtance of 20 or 21 feet according to the length of the 
ponton, in order to faſten the ropes to them, which are to go 
acroſs the river. 

The pontons muſt then be taken down from the carts by ten or 
twelve men, and placed in between the two ropes that go acroſs 
the river one after another. They are put between them croſs- 
* ways, at a proper diſtance, and parallel to each other, and then 
faſtened by their four rings to the principal rope that goes acroſs the 
river. | = 

Formerly it was uſual to draw the principal rope that goes acroſs 
the river through the rings which are faſtened to the pontons, and 
not tie the rings to the rope, but the above method is preferable, 
becauſe if a ponton is. damaged, it may be removed, and another 
put in its place, without being obliged to remove all the reſt, and 
looſen the whole bridge ; beſides, the pontons by the method now 
adopted, cannot move out of theu place, and get all together, 
when they are ſhook by the ſtream, or by any heavy weight. 

1 he diſtance of the pontons from each other varies partly on 
account of the current, which, being more or leſs rapid, gives a 
proportionable motion to the bridge, and partly from the intention 
with which it is conſtructed, whether as a paſſage for infantry, ca- 
ralry or artillery. 

For infantry and light baggage, and likewiſe for cavalry if dif- 
mounted, the pontons may be ſix feet apart; but if the cavalry does 
not diſmount, and heavy baggage or heavy artillery is to be tranſ- 
ported, the pontons muſt be only as far diſtant from each other, as 
they are wide, which is four feet. 

When the pontons are properly arranged, according to the 
weight that is to be carried over, aud faſtened to the principal ca- 
ble that goes acroſs, the anchors muſt then be let down in the fol- 
lowing manner: ue either take a ponton on purpoſe for this bu- 
ſineſs, or that which is the laſt placed on the bridge, and putting 
the anchors with their cables into it, puſh off with them to a proper 
diſtance from the ſhore, and then throw out the anchor oppoſite to 
that ponton to which we intend to faſten it, we then row to 
the ponton, and faſten the cable to the ring, and continue in the 
ſame manner with the other pontons. 
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But if the ſtream is not deep or very rapid, we then make one 
anchor ſerve for two pontons which is faſtened to the middle of 
the rope, and both the ends are then faſtened to each of the pon- 
tons, in order to keep them ſteadier, and this muſt be done on bot 
Gdes of the bridge. In faſtening them to the anchor ropes, the pori- 


tons may be drawn in a ſtraight line, if there is a man on ſhore to di- 


rect them. | 
Afterwards the timbers are placed along over the pontons, and 


properly faſtened through their holes, and placed at a proper di- 
ſtance from each other. Each timber reaches over two pontons, 
and touches at its extremity the band of the third. 

The number of timbers to be placed in a row with each other 
depends upon the width of the burden which the bridge has to ſup- 
port, and ſometimes ſix, and even eight, or perhaps fewer, are 


placed along fide each other. In order to get theſe timbers from 


one ponton to another, long boards are made uſe of. 

When the timbers are properly placed and linked together like 
2 Chain, then the boards are laid over them, and ſecured at both 
ends with long boards placed lengthways and faſtened down with a 
few nails, that the boards which cover the timbers, and are placed 
croſs-ways, may not be moved out of their place by the horſes or 
waggons going over” them; this, however, is not always done, as it 
is a great hindrance in removing the bridge. 

To cover the bridge with earth might not be amiſs, as it would 
prevent the boards from being injured by the horſes feet, but as it 
makes the bridge ſo much heavier it is generally omitted. 


Bridges of large boats or barges. 


If the pontons which the army carries with them are not ſuffi- 
cient, or if ſeveral bridges are to be conſtructed, and we can pro- 
cure large boats or barges, the bridges may be made likewiſe with 
them; and for bearing heavy loads they are far better than the 
pontons. Anchors, cables, timbers and boards are equally neceſ- 
ſary for theſe, and what we have not with us, muſt be procured | 
from the place where the army is. 

If the boats cannot be brought with ſafety by water to the ſpot 
where the bridge is to be erected, they muſt be carried by land on 
waggons. | | 

The ſame methods are to be uſed in building bridges of large 
boats or barges, as if they were built of pontons, with this differ- 
ence only, that if the timbers are very ſtrong they may be placed 
ten or twelve feet apart, and that half the number of large boats 
will ſuffice, and yet the bridge will be both firmer and ſtronger. 
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A LETTER, on the concluſion of "Monftenr Þ Abbe Carlier's 
Work, which gained the Priz# of the Royal" Academy of Antipna- 
rians at Paris ; 1 Mr. Rey, publiſher of the” Fournal des" Sav- 
ans, at Amſterdam, July 15, 18 t nn 


SIR, 


IN your journal of this month, page 288, a learned Abbé ſays, 
the ancients knew Americaz and, that from the little the ancient. 
authors have left us on the long voyages of the Phœnicians, Car- 
thaginians, Mai ſeillois, and Vannois, there is no doubt of their 
intercourſe with the Americans; and likewiſe, that Julius Cæſar 
intended to reform the Roman Nary on the Rhodian and Vannois 

Though I believe eaſily in hiſtory, when it has an air of truth, 
yet I cannot but look on theſe aſſertio ns as ſtrange h. potheſes; they 
appear the more ſo, as the moſt experienced 2 N gentlemen 
can give no probable conjecture on ſuch matters, not even how the 
ancients worked their ſhips, nor the manner of managing the 
number of oars on their ſhips of war. LOGS e $2 xy 

But, Sir, as I have ſome practice in the nautic arts, and know 
moſt of the methods for working ſhips in the known, world, and 
what has been done for ſhortening voyages to the Eaſt Indies, and 
the weſtern parts of the South Br I make bold to hazard ſome 
objections on the opinion of this learned antiquarian. 

I agree that the ancients built large ſhips, and ſome much larger 
than neceſſary, to croſs the Atlantic ocean, though not of a proper 
figure for that purpoſe; and that the Greeks conſtructed veſſels 
double the length of our firſt rate men of war, as may be ſeen by 
Ptolemy's ſhip of 500 feet long, and 50 broad in the mid-ſhip, 
with a proportionable height; (Rollin) it had 4000 men for ro w- 
ing, 3000 ſoldiers, and 200 ſailors; this number proves that Pto- 
lemy preferred oars to fails, which in all likelihood were ſmall in 
proportion to thoſe made uſe of in our days, though his ſhip was 
double the length of our largeſt which have ſix times as many 

| fwlors. ITN HT IE 

To give a farther proof of the largeneſs of ſome of the ancient 


ſhips of war, I ſhall mention what a. French author ſays in his 
Commerce des I gypliens. | | 


7 


Fl F „ 


The military navy of Ptolemy was two ſhips of 32 rows of 
« oars, one of 12 rows of oars, four of 13 rows, fourteen of 11 
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<« rows, thirty-nine of 9 rows, with a double number of quadri- 
« remes, and others of leſs ſize.” 


Hiero, king of Syracuſe, had a ſhip built under the direction of 
In Archimedes, it was of a very extraordinary ſize, and had ſuch a 


number of conveniences that we can have no notion of a; be- 
ing ſo different from thoſe of our time. 

But to ſpeak of ſhips not ſo extraordinary, and which were 

more proper for the Mediterranean fea, than any of thoſe built by 


, the Armonicans, or ancient Gauls, we have but to look on thoſe 
t conſtructed by Demetrius for the ſiege of Rhodes, which, as far 
as we can conjecture, were ſuch as could contain twelve hundred 
: men. | | 

F Here is what Plutarch ſays of thoſe veſſels: Demetrius built 
$ 


| « large ſhips, which had ſo majeſtic an appearance that they faſci- 
\ © nated the eyes of all thoſe who perceived them, and in ſuch a 


ly * manner, that his very enemies were ſtruck with admiration when 
7 « they ſaw this king's ſhip, with fifteen or ſixteen rows of oars, 
D “ paſs ſo quick along the ſhore.” 
e The learned Abbé Caſſier ſays, That the death of Cæſar 
le * hindered the reform he intended to make in the Roman navy; 
| « Mark Anthony, at the battle of Actium, followed Cæſar's prin- 
W « ciples, and it is known that he would have gained the day had 
d not Cleopatra fled with her ſhips.” 
d To ſuch aſſertions we make bold to anſwer, that ſuch a man as 
* Mark Anthony, engaged in continual .civit wars, running from 
5 Rome to the Alps, then to Lombardy, from thence to the capital, 
er and again to Aſia, againſt the Parthians and Egyptians, and at laſt 
er plunged into perpetual feaſtings, &c. ſuch a man, ve muſt think, 
ls was very improper to make reforms in matters which had been 
dy found uſeful for many centuries, ſince we ſee, that in our days, we 
p- | have been more than fifty years in finding the proper length of our 
We naval canon. | 
o- I ſhall not pretend to decide on Cæſar's intention, but I leave 
in you to judge if ſuch an account as Monſieur PAbbe gives on Cæ- 
AS far's intended reform is probable ; what Plutarch ſays of the battle 
ny of Axium, may be a little in favour of Anthony's preferring heavy 
| ſhips ; but his conduct proved his wrong judgment. I his ancient 
nt author ſays, Mark Anthony had no leſs than five hundred ſhips, 
his 6 among which were ſeveral of eight and ten rows of oars ; his 


« reſſels appear more fit for triumph than battle. 
L 
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% Cæſar had two hundred and fifty ſhips, all light and eaſy to 
e. work, but without the leaſt appearance of pomp.“ 

% Mark Anthony burnt all his ſmall veſſels, but reſerved his beſt 
& and largeſt, from three to ten rows of oars, and ſixty Egyptian 
60 ſhips, When every thing was in order, he went round his fleet 
“jn a light frigate, encouraging his men to keep their poſt in the 
„ ſtraights, and think themſelves upon firm ground, from the 
„ weight and Readineſs of their ſhips. After much ſtay in the 
“ ſame place, Mark Anthony's men, impatient to attack, from 
& the opinion they had of the ſtrength of their veſſels, made their 
left wing advance, which Cæſar perceiving, made his right wing 
“fall back to decoy his enemy out of the ſtraights. Anthony's 
% motion was very agreeable to Cæſar, as he knew Anthony had 
© not hands enough to move his ponderous veſſels, for which rea- 
«* ſon they could not ſtrike with their beaks as was uſual in ſea- 
« fights ; thus Octavius, taking the advantage he had over his an- 
& tagoniſt, gained the victory.“ 

This battle ſhewed the judgment of Cæſar, and 7 little un- 
derſtanding of Mark Anthony, in what was neceflary to work 
heavy ſhips ; for if he had had men in proportion to the ſize of his 
veſſels, he would have ſunk Octavius's ſhips at the firſt ſhock; but 
what could be expected from ſuch an imprudent man? 

Let us now ſee if the Romans thought the Gallic ſhips prefer. 
able to theirs z when Julius Cæſar's fleet was built on the Loire, 
and had the neceſſary quantity of men for rowing, as well as pi- 
lots and ſailors, in order to attack the Vannois, he ſays, © The 
« enemy had an advantage from the make of their ſhips ; their bot- 
„ toms were flatter than ours, and of courſe, they were leſs liable to 
«© be damaged, when the tide left them on ſhallows: their heads and 
« {terns were high, and better fitted to withſtand the violent waves 
« of the ocean: they were built with oak, their croſs timbers were 
& a foot ſquare, and faſtened with nails of an inch thick. Their 
„ anchor faſtened with iron chains; “ their ſails were made with 
% pliable, and well prepared ſkins, more proper to endure the 
s tempeſtuous winds of the ocean, and give motion to ſuch heavy 
6 bodies. It was againſt ſuch ſhips, (ſaid he) our fleet was to en- 
% gage; but we ſurpaſſed them in quickneſs of motion, though 
% we could not hurt them with our beaks, they being too ſtrong- 
« ly built for us; nor could we ſafely attack them, on account of 
« their height; for the ſame reaſon, they were not afraid of ſhal 


* Theſe iron inſtruments prove that the Gauls had iron works, 


» 
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to « low water, nor being left aſhore, when the tide went off, all 
« which our veſſels dreaded.” IT 
To ſhew how muck fitter the Roman ſhips were for their pure 
than thoſe of the Gauls, we ſee that when Cæſar firſt ap- 

peared on the Britiſh coaſt, the natives were aſtoniſhed at the 
ſhape and manner of going of the Roman ſhips, and at the effect of 
the Roman engines, which made them fall back, and give Cæſar's 
army time to land. 'This demonſtrates that the Roman manner 
of building was fitter for their purpoſe than Monſieur P Abbe Car- 
lier thinks; from which we may conclude that Cæſar thought little 
about changing his manner of building to copy an inferior one. 

A farther proof that the Romans would never have copied the 
-Gallic method of building ſhips is the low manner in which the 
Gauls made their yeſſels. The ancient Romans had ſure rules by 
which every carpenter could work properly, as may be conceived 
by the great number of ſhips they built when wanted, and as it ap- 
pears by what theſe conquerors did on the Gallic ſhore, where 
Cæſar ordered his army to build“ as many veſſels as they could, 
while ke was in winter-quarters; but, as he had obſerved, “that 
the waves on the ocean were leſſened, by going in and out ofthe 
& tide, he ordered his ſhips to be leſs lofty than thoſe built in the 
&« Mediterranean, in order to have them drawn on ſhore, with 
« leſs difficulty; and that they ſhould be broader, in order to car- 
« ry more burden, and be lighter for rowing, as well as for ſail- 
« ing.” | 5 

At Czfar's return from wiater-quarters, he found upwards of 
600 ſhips and 28 gallies built, though his men had had a hard 
winter ; ſo defirous were they to follow his orders. 

« Czxfar,at the head of five legions, left the Gallic ſhore, with a 
« gentle ſoutherly wind, which fell at midnight; this made the tide 
« carry him to the right, and, at day-break, he perceived Britain 
& on his leſt hand, which made him tack about, to regain what he 
had loſt in the night,. in order to land in the ſame place which 


* This ſhews that every man could work at ſhip-building, from eaſy rules, 
very different from eur method, which is attended with an infinity of coſtly 
moulds. | - 

1 + At firſt fight, it is ſurprifiug how the Romans could build ſuch a quantity 
of ſhips in a winter; but, if it be rightly confidered, it will be ſeen, that all 
the ſoldiers could make uſe of ſaws, axes, augurs, and all the neceſſary tools 
for working wood: and as every man who can make uſe of ſuch witruments 

Can figure timber as he pleaſes, all the army could be ſhip-carpeaters z and the 

more ſo, as the ancients had general and ſimple rules for ſhip-building of courſe 

the — in winter quarters, filled up their time with ſuperintending thoſe 

Works. \ . . 
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* had been ſo fortundte for his return laſt campaign on this ocz. 
« ſion, his ſoldiers ſhewed their defire to make up fot loſt time, 
* and rowed forward the heavy tranſports, with as much quickneſs 
* as if they had been gallies, for which Cæſat praiſed them much.“ 

This ſingle inſtance ſhews how the Romans could make uſe of 
oars on their ſhips of burden; and that the ancient veſſels were made 
ſo as to employ fails and oars at the Tame time, and of eon ſe, to 
keep up to the wind, nearer than We can, in moderate weather. 

The better to prove the improbability of the Romans copying the 
heary Gallic ſhips, we have but to look at the ſea-fight” before 
Marſeilles, were they had much trouble with twelve great veſſels, 
built in thirty days after they had cut down the trees} the green- 
neſs of the wood ore, $, them fo heavy that they — hardly 
be managed. r 

From theſe premiſes every one «at conclude, that cn never 
dreamed of changing his manner, for that of the clumſy Gallic 
mode, ſince, three centuries after, 'as Appian fays, “ the Romans 
had two thouſand light ſhips, and fifteen hundred veſſels, with 
« five and fix rows of oars; they had alſo eight hundred large 
ſhips, which they named Ptolemiques, for their Fare pomp, 
carved and gilt from head to ſtern. es ) 

Having ſaid ſomething of what is moſt remarkable ĩn the anti- 
ent ſhips of war, we mult take a little notice of their mercantile 
veſſels. As far as we can diſcover, their ' proportions were four 
breadths for one length, as may be ſeen in the Wiſhes of Lucian, 
when he mentions a large ſhip which carried corn from Alexandria 
to Rome, which, from bad weather, was driven i into Fe Fein 
the port of Athens. 

As the Grecian and Roman ſeas were not ſo PO as thoſe 
of the ocean, their ſhips had no need of ſuch ſtrong timbers as we 
make uſe of at preſent ; for which reaſon,” we may fafely fay, that 
neither the Crecian nor the Roman merchant ſhips, could croſs the 
long ſpace, in the Atlantic ocean, which ſeparates Europe from 
America, though they went over the Black Sea, as 1 by 
what follows. 

An ancient autlior, mentioned ab Diodorus gn ſays, that 
from the northernmoſt part of the Blick Sea, 'whete the Scy- 
mn Mans dwelt in ice and ſnow, ſhips have been ſeen to come, with 
a good ind, from thoſe frozen countries, and arrive in ten days; 
« after which they have been at Alexandria in four days; in ten 
oo” "days more went up the Nile into Ethiopia.“ Cemmerce des 
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Ape, And thus they could run, in the ſpace of *6 days from 
the coldeſt regions to the hotteſt. 

From what has been ſeen, ſhip-builders, in thoſe a knew how 
to make their veſſels run from the north part of the Black Sea, to 
Egypt, in 14 days, which ſhews that the ancients had more know- 
ledge in maritime affairs than generally our ſea-faring gentlemen 
think, who ſeldom give themſelves the trouble of looking into an- 
tiquity, where they would find our forefathers had ſome underſtan- 
ding in the arts as well as ourſelves. From what has been faid, the 
Romans had no need to change their ſyſtem of ſhip-building for 
that of the Gauls, , | 

We allow that Monſieur 1' Abbe Carlier's remarks may be curi- 
ous; but, from "the. little which the ancient authors have ſaid on 
theſe matters, how could he imagine ſach a problematic propoſition 
could be believed by the members of the Academy? Yet they did 
believe it; but, from what has been ſhewn, any body may boldly 
ſay, that nineteen hundred years paſt, our forefathers could never 
croſs the Atlantic ocean and, of courſe, could not know America. 
I have heard, indeed, forty years ago, that an Iriſhman, taken by 
the ſavages, in America, cried out in his native language; and that 
the words he ſpoke had ſuch an effe& upon thoſe people, that they 
thought there was ſome connection between the Iriſh tongue and 
their own, which induced them to give him his liberty. There, 
Sir, is one more diſcovery for your inventive antiquarians; it may 
lead them to the analogy of the Hibernian grammar, with that of 
the Americans; as well as on the arts and ſciences, manufactures, 
and commerce of theſe wild people. 

But, to ſhew how cautious writers ſhould be in advancing hypo- 
thetical notions, the ſhorteſt way to America is more than 30 de- 
grees in longitude, through ſtrong currents, and tempeſtuous oceans, 
large enough to ſwallow ten millions of Gallic flat bottom ſhips, 
rigged I know not how, with plient, well-dreſed ſfins, and anchors 
aflened to iron chains. 

Beſides they muſt have had other methods of working their 
ſhips, than thoſe they have left us a notion of, to navigate in thoſe 
dangerous ſeas, which make the boldeſt mariners tremble. But to 
come from that new world, how could they find their way, in lati- 
tudes where fogs are ſo thick as to hinder one man's ſeeing another 
half way over the ſhip. , 

From what you have ſeen, Sir, it muſt appear very extraordi- 
nary, that Monſieur Abbé Carlier ſhould conclude, ſo poſitively, 
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from, as he ſays, the little documents, to hint the ancient authoig: 


have left us; but it is ſtill more extraordinary, that an Acad 

of Antiquarians ſhould have crowned ſuch a work, eſpecially when 
molt of the ſea · faring gentlemen of our days, are of opinion that 
all that has been ſaid of the ancients, on their ſhips a war, is hi 
* bulous. 

Let theſe gentlemen remember that Julius Ceſar, in u his. Com. 
mentaries, is very particular in the deſcription of his ee 
with the Egyptian ſhips before Alexandria. | 

J do not pretend to give reaſons why our writers and marinen 
do not believe what the ancients have ſaid, but I am perſuaded that 
thoſe who generally comment on ancient arts, have very little ex. 
perience, in thoſe of our own times, being more converſant. in 
ſtyle, than in the experience arts require, as may be ſeen in the 
Encyclopedies, which are almoſt written and copied by men, who 
make it their buſineſs to write on arts they have never practiſed. 

From this we may conclude, that the knowledge. of the ancient 
arts is not eaſily obtained from the works of our preſent writers, 
who, for inſtance, name three-banked ſhips, &c. thoſe with three 
rows of oars, for want of underſtanding the practical part; like 
thoſe tranſlators, who underſtand not the true ſtile of the language, 
and much leſs the technical terms of arts, which will ever put in 
confuſion the greateſt orator in the world, if he has not m 
in the art he ſpeaks of. 

As you ſee, Sir, I have given ſome e to hom how Gan we 
are from having a thorough knowledge of the ancient maritime 
arts. I hope to be excuſed, if I venture an opinion on what J 
think is very material for ſaving of ſhips, in many caſes, together 
with a great number of men's lives. I mean to take ſomething 
from the ancients, and apply it to our manner of acting, for which 
I ſhould propoſe a premium; For the beſt manner of tacking 
about, without fail, and with fail, to go in and out of port, back- 
« wards and forwards, without turning, in all weather, except 
6 {torms and ſtrong winds; as the ancient Greeks and Romans 
did; this to be done without obſtructing the preſent manner of 
„working ſhips, one thouſand pounds,” 

Many think the French are the beſt theoriſts in naval architec- 
ture; but their method, as well as thoſe of other nations, appears 
not to be founded on plain and fixed principles; for the dimen- 
ſions of their ſkips are at variance one with the other. For exam- 
ple; ſays a builder at Breſt, a ſhip ought to be from one hundred and 
ſeventy-five to one hundred and eighty feet long, by forty-e* 
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ven to fifty broad, and twenty-two to twenty-five in the hold. Ve. 

ſels of other ſizes have no better rules; a frigate of thirty-ſix guns, 
they ſay, ought to be one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 


thirty feet in length, by thirty-three, or thirty- -four in breadth, and 
ſixteen or ſeventeen in the hold 


I ſhall not ſay that ſuch a diverſity of dimenſions proves their 
not having juſt ideas of the proportions of their art, but I ſhall make 
bold to put a few queſtions to theſe gentlemen. 

What inconvenience would there be, in making a firſt-rate ſhip, 
of 200 feet long, and 50 broad, with a hold of 25 feet? It would 
carry more fail and go quicker. Such dimenſions are ſo ſimple, 
that a child could put them in practice; fincc they give four breadths 
for one length, and the hold half the midſhip. All ſhips ſnould be 
made in theſe proportions, that is, in aliquot parts; then we ſhould 
be certain which would be beſt for different uſes. 

To build frigates of 108 or 110 feet long, for thirty guns merely 
for the accommodation of the metal, is like being guided by acceſ- 
fary parts, to find principles for the direction of the whole; 
whereas, it ſhould be the ſubject which governs the attribute. 
Nothing, in ſhort, is more apt to lead into diſſiculties than reaſon- 
ing from random principles, inſtead of founding them on harmoni- 
ous rules, which lead to true maxims, and give the firſt ideas of 
the parts which compoſe an invention. This ancient manner of 
reaſoning is not eaſily to be found in the modern contrivers, who 
ſeldom, or never look out of the track they are in, and even offer 


premiums to underſtand a part more of the wrong routine they have 
been bore i in. 


I am, my good Friend, 
Your humble ſervant, 


W. BLARET. 
—— — 


THE SEVEN YEARS, OR THIRD SILESIAN WAR, 
FROM 1756 TO 1763. 


[ Continued from page 45.] 


F REDERIC wrote, ſoon after this battle, a very remarkable 
letter to Lord Marſhal, expreſſive of his feelings; he faid, © ſuc- 
cels, my Lord, ſometimes. betrays us into a fatal confidence. Twen- 
ty-three battallions were not enough to beat fixty thouſand men 
out of an advantageous poſt, Another time we ſhall do it better. 
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Fortune ſhewed her back upon me that day. I ſhould have ex. 
pected ſhe is a woman, and I am not gallant. She declared in fa- 
vour of the ladies who are at war with me. What do you think 
of a league againſt the Margrave of Brandenburg ? With what 
aſtoniſhment would the great Frederic William behold his grand 
ſon engaged in a war with Ruſha, Auſtria, nearly all Germany, and 
an hundred thouſand Frenchmen. I do not know whether it is a 
ſhame for me to be overcome; FO certain I am, that it * be but 
little honour to conquer me.” 

This philoſophical manner * thinking on a change of fortune 
diſarmed his cenſors and encreaſed his admirers. From this ſin- 
gle day his fituation became dreadful ; his good proſpects yaniſh. 
ed, and his deſtruction ſeemed to be inevitable. | 

The battle of Collin decided the fate of Prague, the fiege being 
immediately raiſed. The departure of the Pruſſians was with 
great order, and not ſecretly. They quitted the trenches and en- 
trenched poſts early in the morning, with colours flying and drums 
beating, though not without ſome loſs. A number 'of wounded 
and ſome cannon were left to the enemy; who now haſtened out 
of theit confinement, and fell upon the retreating troops. The 
fatal ſituation of the latter was, however, much amended by Fre- 
deric's diſpofition, who divided his forces ſkilfully into ſeveral 
ſeparate corps and miſled the enemy in that manner, facilitating 
thereby greatly the march of his troops over the Bohemian moun- 
tains. The king's attention was now directed towards his own 
provinces, which required protection: for Collin was in a manner 
the ſignal to the French, RuTans, Swedes, and the troops of the 
Empire, to invade vigorouſly the Pruſhan dominions ; and he was 
now formally outlawed by the grand council of the Empire. The 
French, under the command of Marſhal D*Etrees, took poſſeſhon 
of Weſtphalia, and defeated the Hanoverians under the Duke of 
Cumberland. The Ruſhans entered the kingdom of Pruſſia with 
an army of 100,000 men, which field Marſhal Lehwald endez- 
voured to protect with 30,000. Prince Soubiſe, with a ſecond 
army of French, joined the troops of the Empire with the view of 
entering Saxony, and the Swedes crofſed the Baltic to invade 
Pomerania. | 

Brown was now dead, and the Auſtrian troops were under the 
command of Prince Charles and Daun. Theſe generals invaded 
Luſatia. The corps of the Duke of Bevern, which were to protect 
mat. province, being too weak to make head againſt ſuch a powet, 
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were- forced to reti cat continually... The Auftrians purſued: the 
Prafhansj ſtep by ſtep, throngh Saxony and Sileſia, to the very 
gates of Breſſau Another Auſtrian army in the mean time be- 
ſieged Littau, one of the moſt flouriſhing manufacturing cities in 
Germany The tage of the enemy was ſo great, that, in order to 
gain poſſoſſiom e that place, which was open and only occupied by 

— battalions, they threw bombs and red hot balls into 
the town ; ſo that it repreſented, after a few hours, a mere heap of 
aſhes ; a barbarity to which they were animated by Prince Xavier 
of - Saxony! himſelf. The Pruſkan troops cut their way through 
the enemy that ſurrounded chem, and a few only aun | 
m ear 1 Ege 

Already in the eng 6 un et, obſervation had alſembled i in 
the honthera part of Germany, which conſiſted of Hannoverians, 
Heſſizns, Brunſwicks, and ſome. battalions of the troops of Gotha 
and Bukeburg , Theſe were joined by a few thouſand Pruſſians, 
ſo, that, this army was 0%, But it was too weak to reſiſt 
the French army whoſe; numbers. were greater. After the latter 
had. paſſed abg Weſer, taken Emden, and put Hannover under con- 
tributton, à battle enſued near Haſteubeck between Marſhal D'Et- 
rẽes and the Duke of Cumberland, in which the latter was beaten. 
The victory was, however; i in itſelf inſignificant, and would not 
hare. had any niaterial conſequence, if the, Duke, from an appre- 
henſion for; Ihe anchives of Hannover and other things of value, 
conyeyech to Stade, for ſecurity's ſake, had not been diſpoſed to 
wichdraw with his army to the north, in ordet to cover that town. 
But he was ſoon encloſed by the French, cut off from the Elbe, 
and put in à ſituation. that left, nothing to him but to capitulate, 
»hach was done the 8ch of September, near Cloſter-Seeven, under 
the. grant of the king of Denmark. The chief article of it was, 
* that all che tracps, Haundoverian as well as Heſſian and Brunſ- 
wicks, ſhould be diſembadied. This Was done. The ſoldiers 
went home, and fn des returned to England. Fre- 
derie loſt thereby an auniliary army, v.bich hitherto had occupied 
the French in the field; and wh now could direct their whole 
force againſt him. 

They had, beſides Hanover, likewiſe Karo the Heſſian ſtates. 
The French comiſfary of war, Foulqu, reigned at Cafſel ike a 
rang, Vizier. Du Lung that be Tai not, be 3 
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of abe tyramnies cotntitted in his li neſid ene was game to 
Hambwrgho whierehe remained during tabſiopartob the . +4. 
.nonBhe beivik: proceedings» ofHahe Fe, Were, howgtet, mo- 
derate;: dong a the Matſhalh ER Etrẽes nd the chieß οοπ man. 
He: manifeſtec on rer opportunity qu gero 1 34 al a6 his 
military talents. The Uurvegſity- bf Gottingen requeliqd. hk pro- 
tectiono D' Errves) dnfwenridiferres aplacs / in Alits hi 90 

|  ,noit&u3it 70 99s Hos 03 Dit wortiw nw Hh gat; 
»} 100 <;Qandemenys one oni won ot Tor ogtom d 
100 Theuniverſtty of Gottiggeb, icin lceaunt df the wany great 
egit Kiaprotubed who have:torfirmbad its noh, i in 00 
er great à repute d let his: oppot tunity eſcaps} ithout ſhqwiag dhe 

* rhpticntarreftcerty/]. omereatnabuticds dd. Thee awbiverfity may be 
. eaſy abbui ih Had he N carnietalong with i847 L AM LHR ee 
e xm at a diſtanoe ſrum ty as ſfarſhs u depends di meyoi 3 kogw 
aer y welb how diladvantsgecus thegtagd tothe: fhiences an? 
c ſhall eCare that the tothe do, est ſo ewcellent an act 

4 Uemy. 01 With theſefurceye fentiinenta, AN HA ifcaltyh or 7 
nig Us mont boangvbs 16d? Vourumoſt Rumble Servant, ei 2905 
Mol mit deny bf 10 191099 MARSHALL DEN BEES”, 
AN- Hao y9avH9Þ o Homid gango 107 bib 197 
N lavto!) bomuyoe yriiagmoggs zwoogrngvbe as T9919 vw y! 
T be ver ſame manth IN! Emoes-receiveda.rayal letrer-from. Ver 
. Saillessi withi osders to give up de £ammand, tg the dyke, of Rich- 
lieu, a gteatnre oi Madame de Bompadourz, Hut, he V. Shen 
e underſtand Gti ihe hing avopld be Had if che. wayld, nexerthe- 
be ſtay wich the army. DꝰEtrẽgo pheyed abe der ihout pay. 
ing any attention to tg K¹αν hs; He departed ag ſoon as 
ſueceſſdr errivafelty: cl „ 2oyrmeb Ns boog oem bluod: 2 
Richelleu, tberaforey reaped the. rpits, af che: prvdent: meaſure 
of his predeteſſorg:as he ———————— 
<apitulation.] . He: had now! formally dak pon him the £ommend 
of the whole: French army, and pegupiodiBPruphyicks from. whence 
be ſent a great part of his troops (among which vt h gens.6- 
mes) to the amy of, Prince Soyhilt,, who, naw nip canarcue 
with the troops of he empire, marched. awards SAND Ri 
chelieu himſelf entered the Fruſſan provinces z ſthe towns nd 
villages he either plundered; and devaſlated, or threatened, then 
with fire and ſword, um order to; extore.enqrmous contribution 
from the harmleſs inhabitants. The. exceſſes of thoſe, Frenchmen 
were ſo great, that they almoſt outbalanced the cruelties of the 
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from a flying corps, that was deprived of every means to diſturb 
the Metropolis, and which bad to fear the being cut off. Had. 
dick challenged the town, attacking two gates at once. The pali- 
fades of the one were fired to the ground, and now the Auſtrigng 
entered the ſuburbs in crowds... The inhabitants ſhewed themſelves 
worthy of the name of Brandenburg—whole lid eries joined and of. 


 fered to repulſe the enemy; but the commander, General Rochau, 


would not allow any. ſuch trial. At the ſuburbs of the gate of 


Copenick only, a ſkirmiſh happened between a Ten . 


ment and the Auſtrians, but nothing deciſiv e. 

However, the news of the approach of Prince Moritz. of 155 
hal · Deſſau diſquieted the enemy. Haddick, who knew the das- 
ger of a delay, was moderate in his demands, which at laſt were 
agreed to, not ſo much from fear, as from a wiſh to put à period 
to the exiſting troubles. | They paid to the enemy 200,0 rix- 
dollars, with which they marched off in great haſte 

In the. kingdom of Pruſſia the ſcenes of war were: likewiſe 
opened. The Ruſſians arrived. there to the number of more than 
100,000. men under the command of F ield-Marſhal Apraxin, and 
had taken poſſeſſion of Memel. Their light troops, Coſſacks, 
Calmucks and Tartars, devaſtated the country with e ad ſword, 
in a manner unknown to Europe ſince the time of the Hunians. 


Thoſe barbarians either killed or disſigured harmleſs people from a 


diabolical pleafure. They hung many on trees, or cut of their cars 


and noſes; of ſome l amputated the legs; whilſt others had 


cheir bellies ripped open, and their hearts torn out. ERyen tomb 
were ranſacked, and the bones of the dead thrown about in anton 
cruelty. Noblemen and clergymen were terribly beateny laid na- 
ked upon burning coals, and murdered in every,poſſible, ſhape which 
the moſt infernal barbarity could deviſe., They took children from 
their wretched parents and maſſacred them before. their. eyes. 
Married women and vigins were, violated. Many a lady killed 
herſelf in order to eſcape the brutality. of thoſe monſters. Num- 
bers of people fled to Dantzig, whither the royal archive from 
Konigſberg were carried. The Fruſſian General Lehwald, could 


oppoſe the enemy with 30, ooo men only. He attacked them, 


however, on the zoth of Auguſt, near great Iagerſdorf in their 
entrenchments. Succeſs declared at firſt in favour of the {aller 
zrmy, which this time did not fight for the gratiſicatien of the am- 
bition of a monarch: they fought againſt barbarians for their own 
lake, for their Eves, and for their welfare. The Pruſſians had al 
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ready taken many Ruſſian cannon, had overturned their eavalry, 


and beaten one wing of the main army; when ſuddenly victory 
declared againſt them. The Pruffians had ſet fire-to ſeveral vil- 
lages, laying within the field of battle. The ſmoke confounded 
chem; they attacked in confuſion and were outflanked. Lehwald 
had here the ſame good fortune as Frederic had at Collin. He 
was ſuffeted to depart unmoleſted. His loſs was 5,700 killed and 
wounded: The Ruſhans counted 7000. But their victory 


| brought them very little advantage. They had no hopes of ſind- 


ing proviſion for their enormous army in that kingdom, already re- 
duced to à deſert. Apraxin, therefore, left but 10,000 men to 
occupy Memel, marching off with his army a few days after the 
battle. This retreat was like a flight; and happened ſo precipitate- 
ly, that 15000 men, ſick and wounded, eight cannon, and a quan- 
tity of war · ſtores, were left behind. The march was effected in 
two columns, and both the routs marked with fire, plunder, and 
erery imaginable eruelty.— All towns and villages, where thoſe in- 
fernal hordes paſſed, were deſtroyed by fire and the roads were co- 
yered with dead bodies of men and cattle. The Pruſſian peaſants, 
driven to deſpair, defended themſelves, and thereby augmented 
their misfortunes. The beaten, but not conquered Pruffians, pur- 
0 the Ruſſians to the frontiers of Frederic's ſtates. 

"At this retreat  a' ſingular accident happened. The King of 
Prufſ received an ally, which he never could have thought of, 
whereby he got rid of fome thouſands of Calmucks. This active 
ally was the ſmallpox,” The Calmucks who, in their country, had 
lived without the knowledge of that diſorder, became acquainted 
with it here, to their aſtoniſhment. Many fell a facrikce to it. 
Even their commander was attacked by it, and now nothing could 
retain them any longer. The whole corps of this wild people re- 
Uurited'to their homes. 

The Ruſſian generals fuffered them to depart quietly. They 
were glad to get rid of thoſe monſters who were worſe than the 
Coſſacks, and would not be governed at all. A few only of 
them, guided by rapacity, N their countrymen, and remain- 
ed with the Ruſſian army. 

That nation, who, for the firſt time, came into the field againſt 
en was the wildeſt of all Frederic's enemies; they were 
as unworthy to be led againſt a cultivated ſtate, as to ſupport a 
diſciplined army. Incapable of giving aid by their arms to any 
victory of the regular army, the latter rather ſuffered by their de- 
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ers ; but a number of valets,” foo ootmen, cooks, hair dreſſers, miſtreſſ- 
es, keld:tiphijns, and players— commodities inſeparable from a 


French army. The equipage of many generals fell into the hands 
of the Pruffiatis, among which were found whole cheſts of per- 
tumed waters and pomatums, a gumber of powdering gowns, hair- 
bags, umbrellas, night gowns, and parrots. Seydlitz left to his 
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that they were folely concerned leſt the king ſhould eſcape them. a regul 
Several of his marches and poſitions confirmed this conjeQure : Frencl 
they knew the promptneſs of his movements, his manœuvres, and by the 
his art of ar, hitherto, merely from reports; which, however, ments 


made fo Itttle impreſſion on their ads, that they took courage remain 
to attack him on a ground, where he had an opportunity of diſplay. of the 
ing his tactical knowledge. Their expectation was not only to ſafety. 
beat him, but to take his whole army. They even ſtarted the queſ- were t 
tion in the French camp, whether it would be an honour to engage that th 
ſo fmall a body? There never exiſted a more ridiculous military pre ſpiritec 
judice, and never was it more ſuitably puniſhed. being } 


It was on the 5th of November, near the village of Roſbach i in blame 
Saxony, one mile diſtant from Lutzen, where Guſtavus Adolphus Sch 
fought and died for the liberty of Germany, that one of the moſt ing thi 
extraordinary battles was fought. The king, by a motion of re- declar 
treat, drew the French out of their advantageous poſition.  'They the mi 
thought he endeavoured to ſave himſelf from their hands, and mente 
ſtrove to fall upon his rear. Frederic, who was again encamped, held o 
depending on the alacrity where with he could range his troops in chree 


order of battle, viewed the movements of the enemy calmly, even deric's 
without ſuffering his troops to draw out. The Pruſſian camp ſtood 
immoveable; and, as it was juſt dinner-time, the ſoldiers were buſy 
at their meals. The French ſeeing this at a diſtance, could hard- 
ly believe their own eyes: they conſidered it as a ſtupor of deſpe- 
ration, in which even the idea of defence is given up. This de- 
ception, wound up to the higheſt pitch, was not a ſmall cauſe of 
the trifling refiſtance, and the dreadful panic which made that day 
ſo renowned. 
General Seydlitz at once ruſhed forwards with the Pruſſian 
cavalry from behind a hill, and fell like a thunder-ſtorm with a maſ- ſeyent 
terly manceuvre upon the enemy, who was intoxicated with hopes. bined 
Here was performed w hat never before was feen on a field of bat- 300. 
tle. The light horſe charged and overturned the heavy one. the w 
The huffars with their ſwift horſes had the boldneſs to attack Wyn tion 
the French gens d' armerie. Neither the courage peculiar to days ; 
that corps, nor their Coloſhan horſes, were here able to decide. 
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All were repulſed. Soubiſe ordered the corps - de- reſerve to ad- 
yance ; but it no ſooner appeared, than it was beaten out of the 
field. At the ſame time the Pruſſian infantry, who till now had 
remained inactive, advanced ſuddenly in order of battle, and re- 
ceived the French with a tremendous fire of cannon, followed by 
a regular diſcharge of muſquetry, the ſame as at reviews. The 
French infantry were now forſaken by their cavalry, and attacked- 
by the enemy in the flank. Soubiſe attempted French experi- 
ments in vain, His columns were eaſily diſperſed, and, fothing 
remained but a general flight. The French, as well as the troops 
of the empire, threw away their arms, in order to facilitate their 
ſafety. A few regiments of Swiſs only fought a little longer, and 
were the laſt on the field. The victory was ſo quickly decided, 
that the vanquiſhed could not even lay claim to the honour of a 
ſpirited reſiſtance; on the contrary, they accuſed themſelves with 
being panic-ſtruck ; not omitting, at the ſame time, to lay all the 
blame on the troops of the empire. 

Schwerin died a month too ſoon, to have the pleaſure of behold- 
ing this triumph of the Pruſſians. In his opinion, which he often 
declared, a victory over the French was the only thing to crown 
the military glory of Pruſſia. Several ſingular occurrences aug- 
mented the remarkable eyents of that day. Frederic found on the 
field of battle a French grenadier, furiouſly defending himſelf againſt 
three Pruſhan horſemen, to whom he would not ſurrender. Fre- 
deric's command put an end to the unequal combat. He aſked 
the grenadier whether he thought himſelf invincible? © Yes, Sire,“ 
ſaid the grenadier, © under your command.” The king walked 
about the field of battle, conſoling the wounded French officers; 
who, moved by his condeſcenſion, hailed him as the moſt accom- 
pliſhed warrior, who, not contented with having vanquiſhed their 
bodies, had conquered their hearts likewiſe. The booty of the 
Pruſhans was very confiderable. Among other things, a number 
of St. Lewis? croſſes fell into the hands of the Pruſſian huſſars, 
who decorated themſelves with them. Seventy-two cannon, and 
ſerenty-two ſtandards were taken with 6,220 priſoners. The com- 
bined armies counted 3.560 killed and wounded, and the Pruſhans 
300. Prince Henry of Pruſſia and General Seydlitz were among 
the wounded. So cheap and complete a victory over a warlike 
nation is a phenomenon in modern hiſtory. The ſhortneſs of the 
days at that ſeaſon of the year ſaved che flying army from total de- 
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ſtnuction; for it was not a retreat, but a flight in the greateſt con. 
fuſion. | | 

The German nations, large and ſmall, without reſpect to party 
and private intereſt, were ſatisfied with this victory over the French, 
which was looked upon as a national triumph. 

Of all human tranſactions there is certainly none more ſeriou 
than a battle where thouſands ef men murder one another: but the 
batttle of Roſbach was conſidered as a mere farce both by friend 
and foes; even the Pariſians were not the laſt to entertain ſuch an 
opinion. Soubiſe was particularly ridiculed by the Pariſian wits 
who were perpetually making epigrams and ballads on him. In the 
French capital, where new objects were panting for, time at length 
nearly obliterated the humiliation of this French General: but in Ger- 
many it remained in lively remembrance; and the word Roſbach re- 
ſounded from the Baltic to the Alps, without reſpect to rank, in 
the ears of every Frenchman whom they wanted to inſult. 

The great prepoſſeſſion of Frederic towards that nation, which 
manifeſted itſelf upon this occaſion, could not weaken the deriſion. 
Several hundred French officers were taken priſoners, who were 
ſent to Berlin with leave to appear at court. A few of them on 
ly had ſeen the court of Verſailles; the royal palace at Berlin was 
therefore to them a ſtrange region. To that came the idea of a 
marquis de Brandenburg, to whom, as the faſhion was at Paris, 
they did the honour, de faire une eſpece de gueree. This was the 
reaſon why thoſe French officers forgot Roſbach and their confine- 
ment, and conducted themſelves in that reſidence in ſo unbecoming 
a manner, that it was thought neceſſary to remove them. They 
were carried to Magdeburg. 

To this circumſtance the following trait belongs: A lady at the 
Pruſhan court, who in the queen's apartment was preſent witha 
French Colonel, aſked him his opinion of Berlin. The French. 
man anſwered: ] conſider it as a large village.” The lady, of 
fended by this unexpected inſolence, had preſence of mind enough 
to give him the following excellent anſwer: © You are in the 
right, Sir; ſince the French peaſants arrived at Berlin, it has 
* greatly the appearance of a village: otherwiſe, it is a very mag 

* nificent city.“ 

The news of the battle of Roſbach had ſuch an effect on the 
queen of Poland, in whoſe ſoul the ſtrongeſt paſſions raged, that 
ſhe was found dead the next morning. She had been ſickly ſome- 
time before, but not ſo much as to create any apprehenſions of het 
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death. She had left her courtiers the evening before full of grief; 
and, when they made their appearance next morning, ſhe had ex- 
pired. Frederic loſt in her an irreconciliable enemy, who, guided 
by fanaticiſm, had not a fmall ſhare in that diſaftrous war which 
made her ſubjects ſo miſerable. 

Of the defeated French, and the troops of the empire, there 
was not a veſtige in Saxony and the adjacent provinces. They de- 
ſtroyed all the bridges behind them leſt they ſhould be purſued and 
diſperſed thereby; ſo that many bodies of them did not halt till 
they came to the Rhine—continually in dread of having the king 
at their heels. But Frederic was called to Sileſia by the progreſs 
of the Auſtrians. The French army under Marſhal Richelieu, 
which he left at the frontiers of his dominions, he hoped ſoen to 


keep in awe, with an army that began aſſembling in an unexpected 
manner. 


[To be continued. 
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LIFE*OF NADIR KOULT, A PERSIAN HERO, FROM 1687 
TILL 1747. 


Thr birth and beginning of this man, who is often called the 
ſecond Alexander, are as obſcure, as his actions are known, and 
muſt excite the curioſity of thoſe who are inquiſitive into the ob- 
jects of hiſtory. 

Nadir was born in the year 1687, probably in a tent not far 
from Meſched. 'The name of his father was Iman Kouli, who earn- 
ed his bread by making ſheep-ſkin coats, the apparel of the loweſt 
people in Perſia. Nadir himſelf was bred up to the employment of a 
ſhepherd. He was but thirteen years of age when Iman Kouli 
died, who left him in fo poor a condition, that he was obliged to 
gather ſticks in the woods, for the ſupport of himſelf and his mother, 
and to carry them to market on an afs and a camel, which were his 
only patrimony. In the year 1704, when he was ſeventeen years 
old, the Oufbeg Tartars made an irruption into Khoraſan; among 
the number of inhabitants, whom they carried into ſlavery, was 
Nadir Kouli and his mother; ſhe died in captivity, but he made 
his eſcape in 1708, and returned to Horzfin. By all accounts he 
lived by robbery, till the year 172, when he entered into the ſer- 
vice of a Beg, by whom he was emvloyed as a courier. He was 
ſent with diſpatches of import to the Perſian court at Iſpahan, in com- 
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pany with another courier, whom he killed on the road ; however, 
he knew how to tell his ſtory ſo well at Iſpahan, that he received 
preſents, and was ſent back with anſwers. His maſter, notwithſtand. 
ing, received him ſo indifferently, that Nadir ſuſpected he was diſ- 
truſted; this, and a violent paſhon he had conceived for bis maſter's 
daughter, whom he had aſked in marriage, but was refuſed, Jed 
him to the murder of his maſter: which done, he took the lady 
away, and retired into the mountains, where he again reſumed his 
former profeſſion of robbing. In 1714, Nadir found an opportu- 
nity of entering into the ſervice of Babulu Khan Governor of 
Khorafan, three or four hundred miles diſtant from the place of 
his robberies. In 1717, the Ouſbegs, in a body of 16,000 men, 
beginning to lay waſte the fertile plains of Khorafan, Babulu Khan 
collected his forces, which did not exceed 6000 men, and Nadir 
Kouli, who, by his genius, became a favourite of his maſter, was put 
at the head of them, and though much inferior in number, decla. 
red that he would pledge his life for the ſuccefs of the expedition, 

The Ouſbegs were already within a few days march of Meſched. 

Nadir, with great application, provided every thing neceffary, and 
went in ſearch of the enemy, who was almoſt double in number. 
The Tartars charged with great fury; Nadir choſe a proper ground, 
and ſtood the ſhock; and when the Tartars by their own im- 
petuoſity were in ſome diſorder, Nadir's troops made a general 
attack, and falling on the enemy with their ſabres and battle-axes, 
put them to flight, deſtroying 3000, and retaking their plunder 
and captives. 

Nadir returned in triumph to Meſched. His fire of ambition 
now began to blaze, and he demanded'a confirmation in his office 
of general. Put for one reaſon or other he did not ſucceed, and 
the command was piven to a relation of Babulu Khan. Nadir, 
with a ferocity peculiar to him, declared that the Khan had not a&- 
ed as a man of honour. In conſequence of which he was condemned 
to be beaten in the ſevereſt manner, on the ſoles of his feet. A 
man of ſo imperious a ſpirit, could not brook ſuch indignities ; he 
therefore left Meſched, in ſearch of ſome new adventure. | 

The mind of a man like Nadir, could not long be idle. His 
uncle a chief of the Afghans, commanded at Keoxlat, a ſtrong place: 
to him he applied, but without ſucceſs. It is probable that he had al. 
ready, at this time planned a deſign of getting poſſeſſion of Keelat; 
however, he retired for the third time into the mountains, and took 
to his old trade of robbery. He ſoon found means to collect a 
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a body of deſperate feNows, and by robbing ſeveral caravans, he 
acquired riches enough to bring together a number of about eight 
hundred men, who laid part of Khorafan under great contribntion. 

The Afghans had at that time invaded Perſia, and compelled 
Huſſein to yield up his capital and his diadem. Tœhmas, his ſon, 
had nothing left him but the province of Mazauderen, where he 
took the title of Shah, whilſt Nadir extended his lawleſs ſove- 
reignty in the eaſtern frontiers of that country, living on ſpoil. 
In 1727, Tœhmas collected a little army, but one of his generals 
fled from his camp, with the troops under his command, and join- 
ed Nadir Kouli, who now had under him, between 2 and 3000 
men, not more than thirty leagues diſtant from Kœlat. Nadir's 
uncle, through fear, wrote to him, intimating that he and his fol- 
lowers had now a fair opportunity of receiving pardon of his law- 
ful ſovereign, Shah Tœhmas, by engaging in his ſervice. Nadir 
reliſhed the propoſal, and the Shah being in need of ſo experien- 
ced an officer, immediately fent his pardon to Kœlat. Nadir Kou- 
li entered that place with 100 of his men, and found now a good 
opportunity of exerciſing his genius ia the art of treachery, His 
uncle meant him no harm, but Nadir was determined to revenge 
himſelf for the indignities he had received from him five years be- 
fore, Having left orders that 500 of his beſt men ſhould follow 
him the next day, and keep themſelves in readineſs near Kcelat; 
he ordered his women within the caſtle, on the ſecond night, to 
aſſaſſinate the centries, and ſhut up the reſt of the garriſon in their 
barracks, whilſt he went himſelf into his uncle's chamber and 
murdered him. His 500 men were let in, and he became abſo- 
lute maſter of the place. Nadir relieved his relations and friends 
in that neighbourhood by his bounty; and many of the inhabit- 
ants, induced by his humanity, enliſted themſelves in his ſervice. 

Nadir, thus become formidable, aſpired to be the deliverer of 
his country, and to drive out the Afghans, who, for five years paſt, 
had treated the Perſians with the utmoſt barbarity ; but conſcious 
that Shah Tœhmas muſt reſent his murdering of his uncle, he 
reſolved to atchieve ſome ſignal action in behalf of the king, in 
order to obliterate his conduct at Kœlat. | 

He prepared, therefore, for an expedition againſt the Afghans, 
who, ſecure in the neighbouring city of Nicabar, where they had 
a garriſon of 3000 men, had no great danger to apprehend. Na. 
dir, unaccuſtomed to ſieges, made uſe of a ſtratagem to draw the 
enemy out of their garriſon: the Afghans, to the number of 600, 
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were marauding, when Nadir detached ſome of his cavalry, who 
attacked them and cut them to pieces; upon this the governcr, 
with his whole garriſon, made a ſally, but the Perſians retreated 
towards Banrahad, a defile in the mountains, this was the rendes. 
vous appointed. The Afghans purſued them for ſeveral leagues, 
till they came to this defile. Nadir, in the interim, marched with 
1500 of his men, and concealed them in a wood, at the entrance 
of the defile. The Afghans, not ſuſpecting any other eneny, 
followed thoſe before them with impatience to revenge the Toſs they 
had juſt ſuſtained ; and as ſoon as they had entered' the defile, the 
Perſians faced about, whilſt Nadir with his 1500 men fell upon 
them in the rear, with ſuch impetuoſity, that the aſtoniſhed Af 
ghans, ſufpeQing themſelves ſurrounded by a great army, became 
an eaſy prey, and few of them eſcaped the ſlaughter. Nicabar 
furrendered in conſequence of this to Nadir, of which he tool 
po ſſeſſion in the name of Shah Tœhmas. The effects of the Af. 
ghans he divided among his ſoldiers, and the humanity with which 
he treated the inhabitants, procured him, from them, a reinforce. 
ment of 1000 men- 
Shah Tœhmas was, at this time, reduced to great extremities, 
and Nadir's military reputation was greatly increaſed. 'Tahmas 
had his quarters at Farabad, and received Nadir's offer, to keep 
himſelf and his troops in readineſs for his ſervice, with pleaſure. 
Nadir was introduced to the Shah, by Tatey Ali Khan Khag, 
the chief of Tœhmas's ſmall army, and matters were adjuſted to 
their mutual fatisfation. Nadir's troops now, to the number of 
five thoufand entered the province of Mazanderan, and joined 
thoſe of Tatey Ali Khan, ſo that the whole was an army of eight 
thouſand men. Nadir made it his ſtudy to cultivate a good un- 
derſtanding with the Khan, but not being able to bear an equal, 
much leſs a ſuperior, he inſtigated his creatures to complain of 
the conduct of the Khan, and he, himſelf, took a proper oppor- 
tunity of acquainting his Majeſty with a treacherous correſpon- 
dence, carried on between the Khan and Meluck Maghmud, the 
rebel-governor of Meſched. Tathmas, who had the misfortune 
not to be wiſer than his father Huſſein, believed the fact, and the 
ruin of the Khan was reſolved on. He was put to death at Court 
by a fervant, and Nadir carried forth the head on a ſpear to the 
ſoldiers, declaring the reaſons of the Khan's death. 
In 1728, Nadir having thus removed the bar to his ambition) 
was inſtituted Than, and received the command of the whole 
army : he now began to diſplay all the talents of an able miniſter 
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and a great General, He was maſter in the art of improving ad- 
yantages. One of his peculiar characteriſtics, was a piercing 
knowledge of men, and he gained the affections of the common 
ſoldiers, by an unwearied attention to every circumſtance that 
could promote their intereſt, His firſt care was to engage his 
maſter to march his army into Khoraſan, and Tœhmas made his 
entrance at Nicahar, the 15th of May , Nadir found no-difficulty 
to augment the Shah's army to the number of eighteen thouſand men. 
Nadir prepared to march againſt the Abdallees, who had taken 
poſſeſſion of Meſched; where the Shah found no reſiſtance and 
retook it, and Nadir, u ho was perſonally known in. that city, 
where Babulu Khan had ſome years ago treated him with indigni- 
ties, was now loaded with honours. As the higheſt mark of dig- 
nity, which 1 cehmas could confer upon him, according to Per- 
ſian cuſtom, was, to give him his own name; he ordered him to 
be called Tœhmas Kouli Khan; by which name we ſhall diſtin- 
guiſh him, till he wreſted the diadem from his maſter's head. 

He next marched at the head of a conſiderable body, to reduce 
the other cities and towns of the province, and beforethe end of 
that year, all the vaſt country of Khoraſan was ſubjected, and the 
Afghans obliged to retire, without daring to give battle. 

Tœhmas Kouli Khan made now a propoſition to reduce He- 
rat, the inhabitants of which, had ten years ago ſhaken off the 
Perſian yoke, and obtained permiſſion to march to that province, 
with about 12,000 men. This city ſurrendered without refiſtance, 
not wiſhing to come to an engagement with a General of Tcehmas 
Kouli Khan's valour. Returning victorious, he began to form a 
more important enterprize. 

In 1729, Aſhreff, the uſurper of Perſia, who had hitherto 
dreaded no evil from the fugitive Tœhmas, and the leſs fo, being 
acknowledged by the Turks, as the ſovereign of Perſia, began” 
now to look about him. Shah Tohmas was ſo much the ridicule 
of the court of Iſpahan, that though the news of his ſucceſs in the 
eaſtern part of the empire, did not ſeem to give the leaſt alarm to 
the ſoldiers, yet he began now to change his opinion of Tœhmas 
Kouli, whom he had conſidered merely as a robber, and thought 
it high time to provide for the ſtorm that threatened him. 

After having made ſome proper diſpoſitions, he encamped his 
army in the beginning of September, without the walls of Iſpahan. 
In a few days he began his march, and at the end of the month, 
after a march of 400 miles, arrived in the plains of Damgoon. 
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Tehmas Kouli Khan had this year collected an army of twenty 
five thouſand men, in the completing and diſciplining of which, 
he had given the higheſt proofs of his abilities. The Shah pro- 
poſed to march to Iſpahan, but his ſagacious General prevented it, 
by repreſenting the length of the march, and the diſadvantage of 
attacking the Afghans at ſuch @ diſtance from Iſpahan, and the 
difficulty of their retreat. However, not wiſhing to bring the war 
into Khoraſan, it was determined to advance and meet Afhreff, 
They arrived near Damgoon before Aſhreff had enteted thoſe 
plains. This ſituation was not far from the mountains, along the 
ſouth coaſt of the Caſpian ſea, Tœhmas had already encamped 
his forces, when Aſhreff approached with his whole army. Aſhreff 
ſoon diſcoyered from the advantageous poſition of the Perſians, 
that he had to do with a General of experience; he, however, 
made the attack with that impetuoſity, which the Afghans often 
found ſucceſsful. The Perſians ſtood the ſhock,ſo that the Afghans 
could make no impreſſion on them. Afhreff detached two bodies, 
ordering them to take a-circuit, and charge the enemy in rear and 
flank, whilſt he attacked them in front. 'Tahmas Kouli Khan 
was prepared to receive the enemy, and repulſed them with 
ſuch valour, as put them into great confuſion. It was now his 
turn to attack ; and falling furiouſly upon the Afghans, he obtain- 
ed an eaſy victory. The Afghans retired by forced marches to 
Iſpahan, and encamped themſelves in an advantageous ſituation 
near Mourſchatkor, 

In 1729, Tœhmas Kouli Khan's army was conſiderably aug- 
mented, and followed the Afghans; a hot battle enſued, wherein 
the latter were again beaten, with the loſs of 4000 men. Afhrefl, 
who returned with his troops to Iſpahan, took his revenge by 
killing Shah Huſſin, after having reigned as conqueror of Perſia 
ſeven years and twenty-one days, and gone that place with about 
12,000 men. 


Shah Tæhmas now made his entry into Iſpahan. Going into 


che haram| an old woman thfew her arms about his neck in great 


tranſports df joy; this woman was his mother, and had, ever ſince 
the invaſion of the Afghans, diſguiſed herſelf in the habit of a ſlave. 

The army of Tæhmas amounted now to 40,000, and Shah 
Tahmas yielded to the demand of Tæhmas Kouli Khan, and 
granted him the power of levying money for the payment of the 
army. Having thus obtained his point in ſo important an article, 
he took the field, and before the end of December, the Perkin 
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army began their march towards Shiraſs. The Afghans had 
fed their camp in an advantageous ſituation, and the Perſians, 
who, on their march, were much reduced by the rigour of the ſex. 
ſon, were impatient to give them a finiſhing ftroke. A battle en- 
ſued the 1 5th of January, 1730; in which the Afghans were put 
to flight. Tœhmas was too circumſpect a General to ſeparate his 
troops in order to purſue them : too great caution. may certainly 
bring on the ſame conſequences as too much raſhneſs, but the Khan 
reſolred to leave nothing to unneceſſary chance, ſince it was plain 
that the pride of the Afghans was much humbled. , 
 Afhreff made a ſudden and ſecret flight from Shiraſs, and the 
aunt and fiſter of Shah Tœhmas, who were among the captives 
of the former, were conducted to the court of Iſpahan, and the 
Shah's aunt was given to Tœhmas Kouli Kahn in marriage. Afh- 
reff was in his flight, cut to pieces with 200 men, by a body of 
Baluches; and thus ended the uſurpation of the Afghans, but not 
the calamities of Perſia, The death of Aſhreff was but a prelude 
to thoſe miſchiefs which Nadir was about to bring on that country. 
The Turks had, during the troubles of Perſia, conquered ſeve- 
ral Perſian dominions, and Tœhmas Kouli Kahn, whoſe ſecurity 
was abſolutely inconſiſtent with peaceable meaſures, directed his 
march towards Hamadan, where he defeated the Turks and took 
the town. After putting garriſons in theſe places, he marched for 
Tauris and Ardeville, and out-marching the Turkiſh General, who 
was to defend it with 40,000 men, took theſe places. The Turks 
demanded a truce, to which Tœhmas the more readily conſented, 
as his preſence was wanting near Herat, where the Abdallees had 
revolted, whom he, however, after a fatiguing march, in a pitched 
battle defeated, The Turks took advantage of the abſence of 
Kouli Khan, and prepared for the march of the Ottoman army. 
In 1731 Tœhmas Shah left Iſpahan in October, with an army of 
20,000 men, and marched towards Tauris. After having joined 
the troops left there by his general, Tœhmas Kouli Khan, he paſ- 
ſed the mountains of Armenia, and reached Erivan in February. 
In divers battles the Perſians were beaten. The Shah returned to 
Caſbin, and Hamadan fell again into the hands of the Turks. 
Thus the Ottoman army gained this year, what they loſt the year 
before. During theſe tranſactions in the field, the ſituation of af- 
fairs in Turkey was changed by inteſtine commotions. Peace was 


become very defirable, the more ſo, as the return of Tœhmas Kouli 
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Khan might render the ſucceſs of another campaign, very differen 
from the laſt. The 16th of January, 1732, articles of N were 
ſigned. 

Tœhmas Kouli Khan, being poſſeſſed of royal authority ſo u 
to be able to raiſe money, eſtabliſhed already a kind of indepen. 
denoy ; for the ſupport of which, he engaged in his ſervice a cot. 
ſiderable number of Abdallees, Afghans, Ouſbegs, and Turks. 
men. Theſe were moſt likely to be at his devotion, ſo long as he 
paid them well. He no ſooner heard of the peaceable turn of af. 
fairs, than he wrote to his Majeſty, ſaying he foon would join 
him, with an army of victorious troops. From motives of policy, 
however, peace was concluded, and Tœhmas Shah deſired his 
General to diſband the army, and repair to Iſpahan. 

He who, in lower tank of life, had been accuſtomed to folloy 

the dictates of his own paſſion, could hardly be expected to ſhow 
a paſſive conduct at the head of a victorious army, entirely dero. 
ed to his ſervice. He repreſented to his chief officers the condut 
of the Shah, as inglorious and impolitic, and made them ſenſible, 
h ow much ſuperior their valour and knowledge in the art of war, 
vas to that of the Turks. To the common ſoldiers he took care 
ro make the conſideration very ſenſible, that no particular gratuity 
was promiſed them on their diſmiſſion, after their great and ſiguil 
ſervices Under theſe circumſtances, a man of leſs art and re 
ſolution than Nadir, might have tainted their minds with rebelliou 
ſentiments; however, it was neceſſary to conduct his deſigns to 
an iſſue with great circumfpection. Of every intrigue. and private 
commotion at court, Nadir was acquainted by his creatures, and 
was therefore better qualified how to act his part, when fe ſhould 
return to court. 
He had employed the end of the laſt year, and the dad 
of this, chiefly in levying men, and diſciplining his army; which 
no amounted to ſeventy thouſand men. The government of thi 
province of Khorafan, he gave to his ſon Riza Kouli. 

About the month of June he ſet out, making ſlow marches to. 
wards Iſpahan, whete he arrived in Auguſt. He waited upon the 
King, and took care to extol what he had already done, and hov 
much he had his Majeſty's intereſt at heart. The Shah did not 
ſuſpect any of his treacherous defigns, but Nadi feared the more 
that his deſtruction was reſolved on. He acquainted the chiefs 0 
his army, with his apprehenſions, and poſſeſſed them with a 
opinion, that their intereſt and ſafety, were inſeparably connedd 
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with his own. He then communicated the project he had form- 
ed of depoſing Tœhmas, and putting that Prince's ſon Abas Myr- 
2a, an infant of fix months, in his place. The matter being 
agreed to, under an engagement of ſecrecy, the Shah was invited 
to ſee his army in review, and the evolutions, and appearance of 
his ſoldiers, gave him great ſatisfaction. After the review was 
over, the Khan invited the Shah to a repaſt, which was the ſnare 
to entangle his ſovereign, who was ſoon overpowered by the in- 
fuſion of a drug; a ſmall quantity of V ine intoxicated him. In 
this condition he ordered him to be removed to an apartment in 
the gardens of Hazar Jerib. His attendants were ſeized by the 
guards, and put under confivement. | 

Tœhmas Kouli Khan having corrupted the great officers of 
ſtate, as well as his on Generals, called an aſſembly, the iſſue of 
which was, that the King ſhould be removed to ſome remote 
part, in the eaſtern provinces of the empire. Preparations were 
then made, for the inauguration of the young Prince Abas. 
Tœhmas, Kouli Khan entered Iſpahan with great pomp, and 
public notice was given, that the great officers. of ſtate had found 
Shah Tœhmas incapable of holding the reins of government; and 
therefore had choſen his ſon Abas, the third of that name, Em- 
peror of Perſia. | | | . 
The young infant was accordingly brought out in his cradle, 
and the diadem fixed to the tight ſide of his head, as a mark of his 
ſovereignty. | 

Kouli Khan and his creatures, now gave the blow. His eldeſt 
ſon, Riza Kouli, we have obſerved, was appointed governor of 
Khoraſan; and his ſecond ſon, Nezr Ali, was now made governor 
of Herat; his elder brother, Ibrahim, one of the followers of his 
fortune, was made a Khan, and the government of I auris was aſ- 
ſigned him; Kherman was conferred on his next brother., All 
this paſſed in the month of Auguſt. 

Thus did this great and wicked man, under the pretence of 
promoting the honour and intereſt of his country, prepare the way 
to aſcend the heights of his ambition. The activity of his genius, 
ſuffered not a moment to be loſt, he publiſhed a menifeſto, diſ- 
claiming the peace which had been lately made with the Turks. It 
was addreſſed to the Baſhaw of Bagdat, and conceived in theſe 
terms: (Be it known to you, the Baſhaw of - Bagdat, that we 
* claim an 1adubitable right of viſiting the tombs of the Imans, 
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« Ali, Cherbellai, Mahallade, Mauza, and Huſſein“. We de. 
* mand the delivery of all the Perſians, who have been taken pri. 
« ſoners in the late war ; and as the blood of our countrymen yet 
„ ſmokes, and calls upon their ſovereign for vengeance, there 
0 ought to be fo much ſhed of the ſubjects of the Grand Signior, az 
te theſe have ſpilt of the ſubiects of the king of Perſia. , We make 
* theſe our ſentiments known, that you may not accuſe us of the 
* diſhonour of taking you by ſurpriſe. We are going ſoon, at the 
« head of our victorious army, to breath the ſweet air of the plain 
of Bagdat, and to take our repoſe under the ſhadow of its walls.” 

The '1'urks in conſequence made preparations for war, and the 
troops marched to the ſuccour of Bagdat. Tehmas Kouli Khan af 
feed great unconcern at the menacesand preparations of the Turks, 
he knew that the fortune of war did not fo much depend on nun- 
bers, as on the valour and experience of ſoldiers. He thought it, 
hon ever, his intereſt to cultivate a good underſtanding with the 
Ruſhans, and the natural intereſt of Ruſſia, but could not render it 
agreable, to find that the Turks were threatened to be humbled by 
Tœhmas Khan. 

The Perſian General collected all his forces, and engaged a boch 
of Arabians. His army conſiſted of 80,000 men, and the firſ 
operation of the campaign, was the ſiege of Kermanſha, which the 
Shah had yielded up to the Turks, but the inhabitants opened the 
gates to him, and the governor was put to death. Tœhmas began 
his march towards Bagdat, the favourite obje& he had in view. 

The T urks ſent detachments to guard the defiles on the Perſian 
ſide, which cover the plains, towards the frontiers of Bagdat; theſe, 
however, were eaſily forced. 'Trayerſing the foreſt, between the 
cities of Mendeli and Nezerth, he paſſed the river Synce. Then 
coming into the plains of Bagdat, he croſſed the river Kentaul, 
and after a march of twenty days, arrived the 10th of AW. 1733 
under the walls of Bagdat. 

This fortification is ſo compoſed, that under an experienced 
commander, it could ſcarcely be taken by an eaſtern army, any 
otherwiſe than by famine, Its happy ſituation on the Tigris, 1s 
an advantage which enables it to lay in a large ſupply of proviſions. 

Tehmas Kouli Khan made his advances with great confidence. 
However, being in want of artillery, he was not capable of making 


* Theſe are Prophets, who are held i in ener by. the Perſian, 


and <whoſe tombs are near Bagdat. 
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regular approaches. His great buſineſs was, to inveſt the city 
and force the inhabitants to ſubmiſſion, by famine, or ſubdue them 
by ſtratagem. Myrza Khan was ſent with to, ooo men, a league 
up the "Tigris, which they paſſed near the ſuburbs of Kouch Ka- 
leſſ, where they found a piece of cannon of a very great ſize, which 
the Baſhaw had neglected to bring away. This was the only 
battering cannon in the Perſian army, and was by no means ſuffi- 
cient to make a breach. | 

Bagdat was now cloſely blocked up, on both fides the Tigris, 
by an army of 80,000: l he Turkiſh garrifon, within the walls, 
conſiſted of about 20,090 men. 'Tahmas expected now to oblige 
Achmed Baſhaw to a ſurrender by famine ; nor could he well have 
failed, if his vanity had not got the better of his prudence. 

Topal Oſman Baſhaw was appointed Seraſkier of the Ottoman 
army; but as the ſuccours and reinforcements were ſent in a very 
irregular manner, he was obliged to remain ſeveral months in a ſtate 
of in- action. The blockade laſted three months, and the place 
was on the point of falling into the hands of a cruel and enraged 
enemy, 

Tœhmas having advice of the march of the Turks, detached 
zo, ooo men, moſtly cavalry, to furprize them; but as he underſtood 
that Topal Oſman had an army of 100,000 men, he marched im- 
mediately at the head of his forces, near 70,000, leaving a conſi- 
derable body of his men before Bagdat. 

The 18th of July, the advanced guard of the Turkiſh army, 
met a detachment of the Perſians, and a ſkirmiſh enſued. The 
Turkiſh general, having reached the plain, ranged his forces in line 
of battle, dividing them into five different bodies. Tohmas di- 
* vided his men into ten different columns. The Turkiſh cavalry 
advanced with great fury, but were repulſed as far as their infan- 
try; but theſe were ſo firm, that the fury of the Perſians was 
ſtopped. 'The battle was for ſome time undecided, till a body of 
Arabs, bribed by the Turks, fell on the main body of the Perſians 
in flank. The Perſians could not ſupport the ſhock, a total rout 
enſued. Their loſs was not leſs than 30,000 men, with all their 
baggage. 'The Turks, however, paid dear for this victory, for 
they loſt near as many men as the Perſians, In the mean time the 
garriſon of Bagdat made a fally, and the Perſians were obliged to 
yield to numbers. LOW | 
Tœhmas Kouli Khan retired with the remains of his army to 
Hamadan, from whence he wrote to the governor of Bagdat, fay- 


- fore acquainted him, that he might be prepared; for, that early 


ments, and the Perſians were routed with the loſs of 4000 
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ing, he wa determined to make war like a generous enemy, there. 


next year he would take the field with a more numerous army, and 
meet him once more at Bagdat. 

His real deſign was, however, to retutn as ſoon as poſſible ; and 
he ordered his ſon, Nezr Ali, governor of Herat, to join him 
with all his forces, and thus ſoon completed again a formidable 
army. | | 

Topal Oſman, on his part, was in want of every neceſſary for 
his army. He ſent, however, a Baſhaw with 6000 men, to take 
poſt at the paſs of Takayer, but the already advanced Afghan, 
drove them from thence. Topal Oſman entrenched his army, 
conſiſting of near 100,000 men, in the plains of Aronia, in an 
advantageous ſituation. Tœhmas marched» towards them, and 
came within ſight of their army the 21 of October. The next 
day a part of the Turkiſh army fallied from their entrench- 


/ 


men. 


The Perſian General now prepared for a deciſive ſtroke. He 
fought the firſt battle in his own name, as General; the ſecond in 
the name of the young king, Shah Abas III. Both theſe being 
unſucceſsful, the army began to be ſuperſtitious. Kouli Khan re- 
ſolved to make his decifive blow in the name of Shah /Tgehmas. 
The 26th of October he advanced, and the two armies were ſoon 
near enongh to one another, ſo that the battle became general, in 
which the Perſians were victorious, and Topal Oſman ſlain. The 
Turks loſt all their kaggage and artillery, and near 40,000 men, 
Tahmas Kouli was preparing to beſiege Bagdat again, when the 
news arrived, that Seefte Mahomed Khan | governor of Shiraſs, 
had collected an army of 30,000 men, and proclaimed Shah Ten- 
mas their lawful king. Tœhmas Kouli marched back into Perſia, 
with forced marches, and put them to flight; Mahomed Khan, 
v ho fell into Tœhmas“ hands, hanged himſelf in priſon. Tœhmas 
Kouli Khan returned to Iſpahan, where he remained till the next 
ſpring. In the mean time the Ottoman court made all pre- 
paration poſhble, to defend themſelves againſt this formidable 
enemy. | 

Kouli Khan having recruited his army to near 100,000 men, 
opened the campaign this year, by marching directly to Tauris, 
from whence he ſent his ſon, Nezr Ali, with a body of forces, to 
the banks of the Keira, to drive the Leſgees back again into their 
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mountains, which ſoon was accompliſhed, but he himſelf penetrated 
into Georgia, as far as Teflis. Kouli Khan, in the exultation of 
his heart, declared that he would carry his victorious arms to the 
Helleſpont, with a more formidable power than that of Xerxes. 
All the dominions of the Grand Signior, did, indeed, tremble 
at his name. Georgia and Armenia, fell a prey to him, and to- 
wards October he came before Ganja, which place, though well 
provided and garriſoned, ſoon ſubmitted at diſcretion, From 
thence he directed his courſe to Shamakle, a very flouriſhing place, 
the inhabitants of which he drove into the mountains, and the place 
he razed. 

The Turks deſired peace, but Kouli Khan proudly deſpiſed any 
accommodation, and the Ruſſians yielded up to the Perſians, all the 
diſtricts ſituate d on the coaſt of the Caſpian Sea, which had been 
conquered by Peter the Great. The Grand Signior gave orders 
to the new Seraſkier Couproli, who received great reinforcements, 
to give battle to Kouli Khan. 

On the 1oth of June, Tœhmas Kouli Khan appeared with 
55,000 men, in the valley of Arpakari. The Seraſkier had an 
army of 80,000. At the approach of the Turks, the Perſian 
General broke up his camp, with a ſeeming precipitation, retired 
to Erivan, and concealed a body of men in a wood, whilſt ano- 
ther party was covered in a valley. In this ſituation he prepared 
to receive the Turks. The van of the Turkiſh army ſaw them- 
ſelves at once attacked in flank and rear, by the Perſians. I he 
aclion was very bloody. The" Seraſkier was killed with twenty 
thouſand men, and every thing fell into the hands of the Perſians. 
The Turks were again anxious for peace, and Kouli Khan was 
deſirous of engaging Ruſſia in a war with the Turks, as the moſt 
effectual means of promoting his own ſchemes. 

If we conſider to what a wretched ſtate Perſia had been re- 
duced, fix years before, when Kouli Khan appeared at the head 
of its forces, we muſt impute this rapid ſucceſs to his military ge- 
nius and fortune. 

1736. The beginning of this year ripened the plot. The young 
Prince Abas died. The roth of March, Kouli Khan aſſembled 
all the governors of the provinces, and the generals of his army, 
and in a long ſpeech, paſſed many encomiums on the ſervice he 
rendered his country, and how neceſſary it was now to choole a 
proper ſucceſſor to the throne, and deſired their anſwer in three 
days. Theſe being expired, the deputies waited on the General, 
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and declared him king. The next day, being the t 1th of March, 
he was proclaimed under the name of Nadir Shah. | 
Thus did this aſpiring genius reach that point, which Cæſar could 
not obtain. He being arrived at the ſummit of his athbition, be. 
gan to exert that boundleſs authority with which he was inveſted, 
The coins which he cauſed to be ſtruck, had theſe infcriptions: 

| Nadir, King of Kings, and glory of the age. | 
The aſſembly were diſmiſſed, and the firſt arbitrary ſtep he took, 
was to appropriate the revenues, and lands of the church, to the 
ſupport of the army. Meſſengers were ſent to Peterſburgh and 
Conſtantinople, and Nadir was acknowledged as ſovereign of Per. 
ſia; all the conquered provinces were yielded back to that empire, 
and a full permiſſion was granted for the Perſians to viſit the tomb 
of Mahomed. Nadir recruited his armies, and his ſecret deſigns 
againſt India was ſoon confpicuous. He nominated his ſon, Riza 
Kouli Mirza, regent of Perſia. 
In reviewing the expedition of Nadir Shah into India, the rea- 
der will indulge the inclination of making ſome eompariſon between 
this undertaking and that'of Alexander the Great. | 
It appears that theſe ravagers of the eaſtern world, Alexander 
and Nadir, were actuated by the fame predominant paſſion. Alex- 
ander had the ſtrongeſt deſire of fame and glory; Nadir added to 
this, an inſatiable thirſt of accumulating riches. The one reigned 
by right of birth, the other by an uſurped power; Alexander was 
moſt beloved; Nadir moſt feared. Both appear as objects of 
terror and aſtoniſhment. Alexander, born as a Prince, ſoon was 
led and inſtructed to his deſtination 3 but Nadir, born and brought 
up in the loweſt ſtate, formed himſelf, and found his military and 
tactic ſkill, meerly within himſelf. 
It is now 2144 years ſince Alexander made his expedition into 
India. In the month of December, 1736, Nadir began his 
march with a ſtrong army, and his firſt expedition was the taking 
of Kandahar. He puſhed on to Cabul, which is eſteemed the 
gates of India, on that fide, and which place he took by ſtorm, in 
the month of June, From hence he marched through the large 
tract of country, between this place and Peiſhor. After having 
taken this place, he. prepared to paſs the Indus. The Mogul's 
court, ſtruck with terror, reſolved to prepare for reſiſtance. Na- 
dir Shah advanced to the bank of the Indus, and paſſed it the be- 
ginning of January 1739. He then traverſed many {mall rivers, 
till he reached the Indian army, which was ſoon put to the rout- 
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Mahomed Shah, the Indian monarch, 


perſon, advanced towards his enemy, and after 
pitched his camp in the plains of Karnal. The pomp of the Im- 


liant, that had for many ages appeared in the eaſt; conſiſting of 
near 200,000 fighting men. 

After a march of 25 months, and 18 5; miles, Nadir arrived 
with his army in the neighbourhood of Karnal, We muſt notice 


chains, to which he fixed the ſkins of beaſts blown up; - theſe float- 
ing upon the ſurface, ſupported the ſeveral parts of a ſmall bridge 
of timber, which he carried with him. The chain, being ſecu- 
red on both ſides of a river, ſeryed alſo to - 2 regular bridge 
of boats. 3 | 

Nadir's army amounted to 160,000 men. N., came 1 
an engagement with the Indians, in which 17, 00 of che la 
were ſlain, A peace enſued, and by this treaty, Nadir, whoſe 
object was gain, got all the jewels, military cheſts, and every thing 
elſe belonging to the Indian camp, that was worth his taking. 

Nadir now continued his march towards Delhie, the gates of 
which were opened to him. His advanced guard conſiſted of 
4000 men, who eſcorted his haram ; and 20,000 of his beſt 
cavalry guarde 
hind followed Mahomed Shah, the Indian Monarch, attended by 


Lords, at the head of their troops, marthed at the diſtance of a 
mile from each other, having great bodies of the Perſians between 
them. Nadir himſelf brought up the rear, with the reſt of his 


* In this manner they proceeded five days march till they came to 
king Sonput. This and many other places on the way were plundered | 

| the by the Perſians. From Sonput they advanced to the gardens of 
4 Shalemar; here a very ſolemn entry was made; and the articles of 
Jarge peace were regulated, i in which all the counties, to the weſt of the 
wing Indus, were yielded up to Nadir. After this he gave. again the 
ous Indian diadem to its legal poſſeſſor, having firſt raiſed. envrmous 

Na contributions, in which all the barbgrities 1 were com- 

; mitted. | | | 


FE. 


them at a proper Annen About two miles be- 


his courtiers, and eſcorted by 12,00 Perſians. The Indian 


perial army was great. It was one of the moſt numerous and bril- 


here his method of paſſing rivers. He made uſe of two iron 


army ; the whole compoſed a number of near 350,000 men, who 
covered near twelve miles of ground in length, and three in breadth. 
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levels from the Great Mogul Crore ſs! 
and the Indian Lords. ; "ly L. 37 go 
The Peacock throne, with 1 N 8 

niſhed with precious ſtones, value 11,250,008 


Geld, ſlxer, plate, and monex 30 37. 500,00 
2 Rich manufactures of many kinds « 9. * 25,500, 000 
4 1 Cannon, warlike ſtores. OS e 
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- Beſides this he wok back with him 300 elophants, 10,000 Dort 

an equal number of camels, many of which were loaded with 

n= Moſt of th gold and flver was melted into large ingots, 

ad Aung over the backs of .camels, horſes, and mules. If we 

on ond half patt of the 30 erores to be in gold, and the other 

in _filyer, it would require 5700 camels, and 2050 horſes and 
miles to carry it. 

Let us compare the two cit heroes a little further, I meu 
Alexander and Nadir. What juſt reaſon can be affigned for the 
invaſion of India by Alexander, which happened 2144 yein 
ago? Though his conqueſt of Darius may be cenſured by hiltori 
ans as raſh and extravagant, as not guided by experience, and un- 

ſupported by wiſdom ; yet if we conſider the events previous to i 
we ſhall find his conduct correſpondent with the rule of Princes in 
latter ages. The expedition of Xerxes, and other attempts made 
to enſlave the Grecian republics, could not be eaſily forgotten, 
To prevent any future deſign of the ſame nature, was to take the 
firſt favourable opportunity of humbling the Perſians. There wa 
Wa | no other way to ſilence their ſcruples, to gratify their jealouſy, or 
BS \ appeaſe their reſentment. 

1 0 Ĩ he Ferfian monatchy, in the reign of Darius, hegan to fink 
under its own weight. Luxury and corruption contributed to the 
| effeminacy of the people, and if the unhappy circumſtances of 

Perſia, at that time, were a concomitant motive to Alexander's 
invaſion, it did not invalidate the ſtronger reaſons of ſelf-preſer- 
vation. 

1 Nadir had been leſs criminal, if the ſame motives had earricd 
bim into India, but his expedition was certainly founded as 
much in avarice as ambition, or a fond notion of glory. © 

Alexander abandoned India entirely, probably becauſe be 

could. not keep it; but Nadir received a conſiderable ſhare, on 
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back into his o country; he repaſſed the Indus, and by ſome 


pretext or other, took from the officers in the army, all their 5 i 
jewels and riches acquired in the Mogul's country. His diſcipline 


was rigorous, arid his barbarities unparalleled. At the ſiege of 
Cabul, to Wvince' the Indians of his determined reſolution to 
preſerve the excellent diſcipline, he cauſed eighty of his ſoldiers 


to be ripped up, for being preſent when one of their comrades ; 


forced an Indian woman; and when at Delhie, he delivered up. 
the city without limitation to ſlaughter arid pillage, A place ta- 
ken by ſtorm never exhibited a greater ſcene. of horror. The Per- 


ſian ſoldiers ſpread themſelyes, broke open houſes and palaces, 


Naughtering with an unbridled fury, with very little diſtinctibn of 
either age or ſex. The carnage laſted from eight in the morning 
to three in the afternoon. The unhappy Indians fought bravely, 
but being unaccuſtomed to the uſe of arms, had only the ſatisfaction 
of dying ſword in hand. Four hundred Perſians were killed, but 
of the citizens not leſs than eleven thouſand. 
jealous of their honor, killed their wives, others committed mur- 
der on themſelves ; numbers were burnt in their houſes, nor did 
the ſword ſpare the infant at its mother's breaſt. Horror and deſ- 
pair had plunged the inhabitants into ſuch diſtreſs, that near ten 
thouſand women threw themſelves into wells. 

Nadir, though returning in triumph, loaded with ſpoils, was 
now to fuffer one of the bittereſt calamities; as if Providence had 


ordered it as a puniſhment. His eldeſt ſon, Riza, whom he 


loved, entered inte a conſpiracy againſt his life. Nadir was ſhot 


at in a narrow paſs, by a man, who had dug a pit to conceal him- 


ſelf, that he might take the better aim. He was ſhot in the left 
hand. A reward was offered to apprehend the aſſaſſin, and he 


who hired this man to commit the murder. Riza being brought 
before his father, was intreated by him to repent of his crime, to 
aſk pardon, and promiſe obedience for the future. © Conſider 
„ (fays Nadir) I am your general, your ſovereign, your friend, 
* and your father, Conſider the duty you owe me in theſe ſeve- 
* ral relations. Reflect on the ſmall acknowledgement I aſk. 
* You are in my power, but I would not have you periſh. Live, 
* be happy, and a king, whenever Providence ſhall take me from 


© the earth.” But Riza, who was of his father's diſpoſition, re- 
_ © plied, You are a tyrant, and ought to die. I he moſt you eau 


* 


eſumption that he could keep it. He now prepared to march | 


Many, who were 


was taken. It was ſoon diſcovered that his ſon was the perſon 


* * 
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| his army in the neighbourhood of Iſpahan, and he etfloyed noy 


and Bagdat were inveſted. During this, rebellions were excited 


_ figns. , 


burgh now thought proper to ſend a fermal embaſſy to Nadir, who 
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«6 do to me is 40 dell we, I am prepared.” The afflicted paren, 
between rage and tenderneſs, ſaid, No, I will not take your 
life, but I will make you an example to all the princes of the 
earth, I will put out your eyes.“ This was. accordingly done, 

It was in February, 1740, that the Shah arrived again with 


ſome time in reducing the neighbouring tribes, who revolted i 
his abſence. In 1741, he marched againſt the * and 0 
repulſed. 

1742. The good 3 ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt W 
Nadir Shah, and the governor of Bagdat gave the Turks no ſmall 
Inquietudez but the check Nadit met with from the Leſgees, 
brought the Ottoman court to an opinion, that Nadir was not fo 
powerful an enemy-as they thought. War againſt him was again 
determined on, and their army on the banks of the Euphrates 
- were ſtrengthened. The Perſians began hoſtilities, and Baſſorat 


in all parts of Nadir's dominions. He found means, however, to 
reduce ſome of them, but the flames of civil war ny e 
like a torrent. | 

1744, The fortune of this eaſtern ſpoiler Goried ox faſt to 4. 
cline. He abandoned, for the preſent, his deſigns againſt the 
Turks and returned into the plains of Hamadan; but ſoon re- 
turned to the Turkiſh frontiers, and ſo divided his forces, that the 
revolts he had moſt to fear, were no * to his de- 


1745. The Turks bead e * a bew, campaign, 
and at the end of July, the Perſian army, about eighty thouſand, 
and the Turkiſh army, above one hundred thquſand ſtrong, at- 
rived in the neighbourhood of Erivan.. A hot battle enſued, 
which laſted from morning till night, in which the Perſians at 
laſt were victorious. Nadir proceeded in this action with the ut- 
moſt caution, and diſplayed all the talents of a nk and learn- 
ed general. The loſs of the Turks was enormous, 

1746. Nadir ſaw too well the danger impending from inteſtine 
commotions in Perſia; to entertain any thoughts of purſuing his 
victories againſt the Turks: he rather choſe to enter into as ſpeedy 
an accommodation with them as poſſible. The greater part of 
this year paſſed in negociations, till at length peace was concluded, 
on the foundation of that of Amurath IV. The Court of Peterſ- 
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again got new buſineſs on his hands, for he received the intelli- 
pence that rebellion was breaking out on the borders of Khoraſan, 
and that the Georgians were ready for the ſame. _ 

1747. In this critical ſituation of affairs, Nadir took the reſo- 
lution of marching to Meſched, where he arrived about the end 
of May, and left tokens of his barbarity and avarice every where. 
He next marched into the plains of Sultan Meydan, a day's jour- 
ney from Meſched. Here he ſummoned ſome of the chiefs of the 
Ouſbegs, Tukomans, and other Tartars, who compoſed a great 
part of his army, and having ſworn them to ſecrecy and obedience 
diſcloſed his deſign of putting to the ſword all the Perſians in his, 
camp, ſaying, he would play off a ſky-rocket at twelve at night, 
as a ſignal to begin the maſſacre: that when this work was. done, 
he would load the Tartar chiefs with money and great honours ; 
propoſing, when he had erected a huge pyramid of Perſian heads, 
to retire and end his days at Keelat. 

A Georgian ſlave, in Nadir's tent, overhearing ſome part of 
the conference in which this bloody plot was reſolyed on, diſcover- 
ed the ſecret to a principal Perſian officer, who ſent for ſeveral 
others, and communicated:the intelligence. Under this fatal ex. 
tremity, what reſolution could be taken, but that Nadir himſelf 
ſhould die ? | 

Saleh Beg, an officer 0 great iotrepidity, and colonel of the 
body guard of Afghans, offered his ſervice for this purpoſe, and 
demanded only tur choſen men as his followers. The uſual time 
of Nadir's going t reſt being paſt, and a few hours before the ſig- 
nal for the intended maſſacre, Saleh Beg, and his followers, un- 
der a pretence of urgent buſineſs, paſſed the guard, and ruſhing 
into the outward partition of the haram, met a eunuch, whom they 
diſpatched. Thence they proceeded into the haram, where they 
met an old woman, whom they alſo killed. They were yet at a 
loſs in which of the tents Na dir ſlept, till by the light of à lamp 
they diſcovered fome jewels; here they ruſhed in and found him. 
Either he had not yet ſlept, or was awakened by the cries of the 
woman, and roſe from his bed. When the aſſaſſins approached, 
Nadir drew his ſabre, and demanded what, buſineſs they had. 
Saleh Beg made no anſwer, but immediately cut him with his ſa- 
bre on tlie left ſide of che collar. bone. This did not prevent the 
Shah's collecting ſufficient force, to kill two of the ſoldiers, who 


came up to him to finiſh their leader's buſineſs. He was then re- 


rng out of his tent, when the cords of it tripped him up, and. 
87 
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Salch Beg gare him à mortal wound. Nadir cried, * merey, d fire bi 
« T will forgive you all:“ to which this officer replied, “ You die; n 
« have not ſhewn mercy, and therefore merit none.” ? he gen 


Saleh Beg having performed this important buſineſs, cut off N.. his 755 
to add 


dir's head. : 
The 'Tartars, no ſooner heard that he was killed, than they took an Opn 

to their arms, upon which a general pillage and confuſion enſued: he has 
fo that before day light, above five thouſand men on both ſides ceſſary 
| were ſlain, conſpi1 


By thi 


were | 


The whole army diſperſed, after a cohiinued campaign of eigh- 

en Years. a 

Thus fell this ſcourge of the eaſtern world, at the age of ſixty- neighb 
one, after a reign of eleven years and three months ; leaving a fatal gable, 
proof how much it is in one man's Powe to plunge : a whole na. N 
tion into an abyſs of miſery. ge 

The actions of this uſurper made ſuch a ſplendid figure in the iy 
European world, that it was doubtful, for many years, on what His m 
principles he acted; but time took off the diſguiſe, and it was found ordan: 
to be ambition and avarice. To him, however, Perſia was in- often 
debted for her deliverance from the Afghans. To him the owed they \ 
the reſtoration of her legal ſovereign, and, by his valour and con- Fee 
duct, the Perſian monarchy recovered, in little more than eight 
years, the ſeveral dominions which had hgen torn from her; but 
it is plain from the iſſue, that he was influenced by motives which 


eclipſe his laſt actions. | 

He was a ſtrong, robuſt, handſome man, "A high; had a 
voice ſo ſtrong and ſo ſonorous, as had great effect with his fol- 
diers and enemies, and proved one preat ſtep- to his advancement 
to regal power. His ſtrength was not leſs inſtrumental to his for- 
tune. He reſtored to uſe the battle-axe, and this weapon in his 
hand catried with it inevitable death. No part of his character 
was more diſtinguiſhed than that of a' general. He had lived in the 
field in the ſeveral characters of peaſant, captive, ſervant, robber, 
ſoldier, general, and King. He was forward, bold, and enter- 
priſing. His intrepidity eauſed wonder, but his ſucceſs confirmed 
his abilities. He was never wounded, but when ſhot by the af | 
ſaſſin; and in the height of his grandeur he would, upon an immer- 
gency, out- march his baggage, and ſuffer any hardſhip incident t0 
a common ſoldier. His qickneſs of obſervation, where his forces 
were weakeſt, and his preſence of mind in ſuccouting them, ever 
made him ſuperior to his enemies. His reſolution ſeemed to in- 
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ſpire his people with a determined purpoſe, either to conquer or to 
die; nor did even his officers behave ill with impunity. In action 
he generally tired many horſes, being never long miſſing, Where 
his preſence was needful. On theſe occaſions, he was accuſtomed 
to addreſs his men in ſuch familiar terms as ſeemed to demonſtrate 
an opinion, that a ſoldier will neyer perform his duty well, when 
he has fo regard for his general. He found it indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to keep his army always in motion, in order to prevent thoſe 
conſpiracies, for which a great part of his ſoldiers were always ripe. 
By this means alſo, the people in the remoteſt parts. of the empire 
were kept in awe, and he was ready to oppoſe the invaſions of his 
neighbours, or make conqueſts. Never was a man more indefati- 
gable, in perſonal ,application and attendance to every duty of a 
cqmmander. He was punctual in the payment of his army, and 
took ſurpriſing care to ſupply his camp with the neceſſaries of life. 
In the conduct of his wars he ever preferred ſtratagem to force. 
His marches were always rapid, and his progreſs ſo contrary to the 
ordinary rule of war, that he confounded his enemies. 'Thus he 
often defeated their beſt laid ſchemes, and attacked them where 
they were leaſt able to defend themſelves. Yet, in matters of the 
greateſt moment, his reſolutions were generally ſo good, and ſur- 
paſſing ordinary apprehenſions, that it ſeemed doubtſul whether 
they were the effects of a ſolid judgment, or a blind temerity. 

As to religion, it was uncertain what his notions were. Before 
a battle it was his con ſtant cuſtom to proſtrate himſelf for a minute, 
and make an ejaculatory prayer. His mind was ſtrongly backed 
vith the notions of predeſtination, and this made him the more 
dauntleſs.,  ' | 

In his politics he was unfathomed, particularly in puniſaing; 
petty erimes he often chaſtiſed with heavy puniſhments, whilſt 
offences of the blackeſt die eſcaped with impunity. But, as there 
is no good character without ſome ſhades and mixture of vice, ſo 
there is no bad eharacer witkout ſome portion of virtue. Nadix 
had his vices and his virtues too, but unfortunately for himſelf and 
bis people, the former were too predominant, But great was the 
corruption of the Perſians, and this corruption was foſtered and 
encouraged by the corruption of the monarch. 

From his example we may learn, that the moſt ambitious prince 
tan never arrive at the power of doing much miſchief, till a people 
are devoted to à vain and duxurious life, corrupt to an extreme, 
and loſt to all ſenſe of virtue · Perſia could not have groaned un- 
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"a der ſach 2 world of miſeries, but by the iniquity of the Perfans; 
h that iniquity became the inſtrument of their tyrant's power ; and 
never will there want a tyrant in any country, where the people 
are arrived to ſuch an extreme of venality and SEAS: 
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; THE SEVEN YEARS, OR THIRD SILESIAN. WAR, 
IX: * FROM 1756, To 1763. 
| , [ Continued from page 99. 4 
TE French give to king George the Second the beſt opports- 
| nity to break the convention of Cloſter Seveen. The Hannoveri- 
ans flattered themſelves with a kind of neutrality, according to that 
treaty: but they found themſelves ſadly deceived. The country 
was treated like a conquered province, and was termed ſo in the 
French edits. Richelieu exacted not only large contributions in 
money and all ſorts of neceſſaries for his troops, and like wiſe enor- 
mous ſums for himſelf; but, beſides chis, a farmer- general was ſent 
from Paris, to take the whole Electorate in farm, after the French 
cuſtom; and thus to plunder it methodically. 

This farmer general was alſo appointed over the German pro- 
vinces which might be conquered, A French royal extraordina- 
ry edict of the 18th of October, 1757, publiſhed this reſolution; 
in conſequence of which the Frenchman Gautier erected his far- 
ming ſhop at Hannover. Theſe procedings drove the Hannover- 

ians almoſt to deſpair. George had more love for his Ele Qorate 

| than for his kingdom ; he was aſſiſted by the Britiſh parliament 
and deciſive reſolutions were taken. The convention was in En- 
gland conſidered as broken; and the battle of Roſbach turned 
the ſcale. The Hannover troops, hitherto diſperſed, were drawn 
together; and the Landgrave of Heſſia was eaſily prevailed on to 
join them with his army, the French having given him great reaſon 
to complain. At firſt he was inclified to adhere to the conven 
tion of Cloſter Seeven, and recal his troops; the route of the 
march was even arranged: but Richelieu cauſed a change in that 
determination. He inſiſted upon their being totally diſar med, re- 
fuſing to let them march off on any other condition. The Land- 
grave remonſtrated in yain, that his ſoldiers, being free, armed, and 
provided with every thing, ſhould not be conſidered as priſoners of 
war, whoſe arms might be taken away at pleaſure, The Duke of 
Cumberland wrote on that account to the French general; and the 
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Daniſh beds, Count Lynar, by whoſe mediation the above 
mentioned convention was concluded, went in perſon to the 
French head quarters. He propoſed removing the Auſtrians into 
Holſtein, in order to make the French court eaſy on that ſubject. 
The landgrave conſenting to it, Richelieu wrote to Verſailles about 
it; but the French miniſters refuſed this expedient, * upon 
the diſarming. 

The court 1 of England put an end to the diſpute by A 
that it would renounce keeping the Heſſian troops in pay, if the 
landgrave would not immediately leave them to the diſpoſition of 
the king of great. Britain. 

This prince heſitated 2 Giving bis 12,000 Helhans 
to the diſpoſal of king George, and expoſed himſelf thereby 
to the whole fury of the French. A courier was ſent from the 
French head quarters with the moſt dreadful menaces. They 
threatened that the reſidential palace at Caſſel ſhould be blown in 
the air, the city burnt, and the whole country deſtroyed by fire and 
ſword, ſo that it ſhould for centuries repreſent a deſart. The 
landgrave deſpiſed theſe threats, went away, and the moſt terrible 
extortions commenced. Strange it was, that an Auſtrian com- 
miffary of the name of Chriſtiani appeared at Caſſel, in order to 
ſhare v ith the French the contributions. Orders were given that 
within four and twenty hours all perſons ſhould deliver up their 
gold and filver coin. The arſenals were emptied ;- and the co- 
lours, kettle drums, and other trophies of Heſſian bravery of form- 
er wars, depoſited thete were reduced to aſhes. 

Meanwhile the army of the allies began to form ieſelf. The 
Hannoverians and Heſſians were joined by the troops of Brunſ- 
wick. The cayalry not being proportionable- to the infantry, 
they were joined by ſome regiments of Pruſſian horſe. Frederic 
could not. ſpare many ſoldiers to give them; but he provided 
a general equal to an v hole army. —Duke Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick ; one of thoſe extraordinary. men, in whom ſuperior talents, 
greatneſs of mind, a generoſity of heart, were united to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and added luſtre to the human character. Riche- 


lieu threatened in vain to reduce all Hannover into a heap of rub- = 


biſh, and even to deſtroy the royal palace, if the leaſt inimical mea- 
ſure ſhould be taken. Ferdinand anſwered very laconically, 
he would wait the conſequences, and give a more diſtinct expla- 
nation at the head of his army. Immediately after this the ope- 
ration of the allies began. Two French corps were attacked and 
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v itz, and took that fortreſs by ſtorm, after a ſiege of fixteen day; 


beaten. Richelieu became raving, and gave aden to plundet th 
city of Zelt and to burn the ſuburbs. The inhabitants ſupplicael 


for the prefer vation of the Orphan Houſe only, but to no purpoſe, R 
it was reduced to aſhes. The inclemency of the ſeaſon oblige kings 
at laft both parties to go into winter quarters. IE ' 
Frederic had in the mean time entered Silſia. The Duke g wa for 
Bevern, who with 25,000 men endeavoured to coyer that proving that he 
was unable io refiff the whole power of Auſtria, which was her Grians © 
united to conquer that country. A Pruſſian corps, with which g and eſp 
neral Winterfeld had maintained the communication between Silek; Silel 
and Saxony, had, after a very hard engagement been obliged y The A 
'relinquith its poſt, and to retreat. This misfortune was heiphtene Ry 
by the mortal wound which that general received, who was Fred. i o4 
_rie's favourite, a man of great talents, and one who poſſeſſed a noh vi 
heart. His crowned friend, the army, and the whole county, Frags 
lamented him, and conſidered his death as a national loſs. * 


The Auſtrian Genetal Nadaſti advanced now towards Shweid. 


which the Duke of Bevern could not prevent. The garriſon d 
6000 men, was taken priſoner, « large quantity of all ſorts of ſtores 
with 200, ooo florins in caſh, fell into the hands of the Auſtrian; 
This conqueſt facilitated the communication of the Auſtrians wit 
Teen] aud Nadaſti joined the grand army near Breſlaw. | 
The Pruſſians were here encamped. The Auſtrian gener 


thouyht it adviſeable to attack them before the arrival of the king Of 
who was on the march thither with his victorious army. The x ver) 
battle happened the twenty ſecond of November. The Pruflu rank 
entrenched camp was bombarded like a fortreſs, with the yours 
heavy artillery taken at Schweidnitz ; and the attack happened a was b 
five different places at once. On both ſides the combat n firſt 1 
ſaſtained with great bravery. Night approached—The fate d liber; 
the day vas not decided The Duke expected the attack tobe who 
renewed at day break, and was concerned about the conſequences favor 
on account of the ſuperior force of the enemy, he therefore march ence 
<d during the night through Breſlaw, and left the field of battle ing u 
to Prince Charles of Lorrain, the Auſtrian General, much againi office 
his expectation. The army of the latter amounted on the day of He! 
battle to above $0,000 men; that of the Pruſſians to only 25, 000. from 
Phe Pruſſians had 6, 200 killed ad wounded, the Auſtrians 5, 800. and 
Of the Pruſhans 3, 6 were taken priſoners. © The Duke of Be his « 
vern himſelf was made priſoner two days after, when reconnoitring hate 


He had no guard with him; and a great ſuſpicion was therefore 


itring. 
erefore 
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excited that he had een . to avoid ing repoſe 
what had happened. 
General Zieten took the 3 and led * . Fn"; 


- beaten army towards the king, The reſult of this retreat was the 


taking of Breſlaw ; which ſurrendered without reſiſtance. A free 
march was allowed ts the garriſon of 3, ooo Pruſſians. Frederie 
was ſo much diſſatisfied with Generfl Leſtwitz, the commandant, 
that he puniſhed him with impr iſonment in a fortreſs, . I he Au- 
ſtrians gained a very conſiderable oa of a. e 
and eſpecially ammunition. 

Sileſia ſeemed now to be as — as loſt to the king of Prulba, 
The Auſtrians formed great expectations: they had gained a battle, 
taken two forts, were in poſſeſſion of the capital of the country, 
had a prodigious army to retain what they had conquered: and 
therefore the fineſt proſpect of making in a ſhort time an end of the 
war according to their own ,wiſhes, Such was the fortunate ſitua- 
tion of the Auſtrians at the end of November. Ihe winter ſea» 
ſon which had begun, was thought to have ſet limits to the ſarther 
operations of the Pruſhans, and the winter quarters were already 
the chief conſideration ; when, on a ſudden, the whole ſcene chang- 


ed, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe. The approach of Frederic 
was looked upon as the laſt feebſe effort of ade pairing man, and his 


little army was among the Auftrians called the parade-guard of Ber- 
lin. The Silehans.of the Pruſſian party were without hopesz a 
of the Auſtrians totally without care. 

Of this general opinion, Shafgotſh the Biſhop of Breſſaw gave 
a very glaring example. Frederic had axalted this prieſt to the 
tank of a prince, creating him a Biſhop, and loading him with fa- 
yours. He had been often a companion to the king at Potſdam, 
was honoured with the order of the Black Eagle, of which from the 
firlt year of his reign to the day of his death, Frederic was leſs 
liberal than of any thing elſe. All this was forgot by that i ingrate, 
who now conſidered his benefa r as loſt, and wanted to gain the 
favour of his enemies; he even ſet the moſt common forms of prud- 
ence and decency afide, ſcandalizing the king, tearing off and ſtamp- 
ing upon the black Eagle; a behaviour ; at which even the Auſtrian 
officers revolted, and which drew upon him general deteſtation. 
He ſoon after fled t. to the mountains of Bohemia, to hide his ſhame ; 
from thence he went to Vienna, where he met with contempt, 
aud Thereſa as well as the Emperor Francis highly diſguſted with 
his conduct, denied him an audience. At Rome, where he was 
hated for his Jovſe morals, he found likewiſe neither protection 
nor compaſſion; and now he lives in Bohemia as an exile. 
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Type conquerors had already made many regulations for the gg 


vernment of the country, and a number of civil officers had pro- 


feſſed their allegiance to the Empreſs Maria Therefa, when the 
Berlin parade-guatd, as it was called, advanced near the Capital i 
Sileſia. Frederic had upon the march joined the army of Beyer, 
that was fled but they were always obliged to encamp at a certai 
diſtance, in order not to damp the fpirit of his victorious troops 
They daily approached nearer to the enemy, who was entrenche 
near Breflaw; when the king called all his generals and ſtaff off 
cers together, delivering to them a ſhort but very energetic ſpeech 
He repreſented to them his perilous fituation ; calling to their me. 
mory the bravery of theit anceſtors, the blood of the warrion, 
who fell in the defence of their country, which ought to be avenged, 
and the glory of the Pruſſian name; declaring at the ſame tim 
his firm reliance on their courage, their zeal and love for their com 
try at a time when he was going to attack the enemy and to wrelt 
from them the advantages they had gained. This ſpeech inſpitel 
his warriors with an enthuſiaſtic ardor. Some ſhed tears; all were 
moved. The moſt eminent of the generals anſwered in the name 
of that body of heroes, promiſing the king to conquer or to 
die. This animation ſoon diffuſed itſeff through the whole of the 
Pruſſian army; and as they learnt that the Auſtrians had left their 
advantageous poſition, in order to meet the Pruſſans, they con- 
fidered the enemy already as good at 'vanquiſhed. © 

It was on the 5th of December that this battle, the greateſt in 
this century was fought, near the village of Leuthen. The ſitu. 
tion of the two armies were in every reſpect different : the Pruſſian 
wete only 30, 000, the Auſtrians 99005 firong. The latte 
full of confidence in their great power, their Coloſſian alliance, and 
the poſſeſſion of Silefia which they had already half conquered; 
the former, on the contrary, full of reliance on their ſuperior {il 
in military tactics, and on their great leader. In the one army 


reigned plenty through the ſupplies, which without interruption 
could be broupht fröm Pohemiaz but in the other was the wan 


of many neceſſaries. The one had enjoyed a long reſt, the othe 
was much fatigued by a long forced march The Auſtrians were 


on this memorable day fitted out with only common warlike fpirits 
the Pruſſians inſpired with heroiſm. Ee _ 


Thus both armies met on a plain, a better than which Frederic 


could not have defired. *The Auſtrians ſtood in mighty lines, which 
the eye could hot meaſure; and could hardly believe their ſenſes, when 
they ſaw the ſmall Pruſſian army advance to the attack. But no 
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Frederic's great genius broke forth. He choſe the oblique order 
of battle, which gained the Grecians fo many victories and by the 
belp of which Epaminondas vatquiſhed the almoſt invincible 
Spartans; a poſition that belongs to the maſter-pieces in the art of 
wars and reſts upon that rule to bring more ſoldiers on the chief 
of attack than the enemy, and thereby, as it were, to err 
the victory. Frederic made frat movements towar ds the en 
right wing, whilſt his deſign was directed on the left. 
ordered a particular manevvre, which other troops, have Ae 
to imitate, but which to this day has been executed by the Pruffians 
only with the requiſite order and alacrity. The art of that evo- 
lation conſiſts in dividing a line into many bodies, to to Join 88 
bodies cloſe together, and thus to cauſe the whoſe mals of 
men to move on. Frederic invented that method. It was an 
initation of the Macedonian Phalanx, which marched and fought 
in ſixteen ranks, and was for many ages conſidered as invincible, 
till the ſword of the Roman legions deſtroyed it, Io that nothing 
but the name of it is remaining. This ſo contrived body of ſoldiers 
takes but a ſmall ſpace in proportion and ſhews-at a diſtance a 
moſt confuſed lump of men promiſcuouſly huddled together. How- 
ever it requires but one ſignal of the general, to untie the knot 
with the greateſt order, and with ſuch rapidity that it repreſents 
the breaking out of a ſtorm. 

Thus Frederic attacked and overpowered the left wing of the 
enemy. . Reinforcements came to the affiſtance of the beaten 
troops, but no time was given them to form: they no ſooner appeared 
than they were repulſed. One Auſtrian regiment fell upon the 
other, and the confulion was ine xpreſſible. Many thouſand of 
Auſtriantroops could not come to a ſhot, but were carried along 
with the torrent. The ſtron eſt reſiſtance was i in the village of Leu- 
then, which was occupied by many Auſtrian troops and artillery. 
To thoſe came a great 5 of fugitives, who filled all the houſes 
and corners of ce, aud made a deſperate defence. At laſt 
they were obliged to ive way. Terrible as the confuſion was in 
the defeated army, Tome of their beſt troops endeavoured to form 
again under favour of the ground; but the Pruſſians ſoon put them 
to flight, and their cavalry, breaking in on all ſides, made priſoners 
by thonfands. At Collin it was neither fill nor bravery, but the 
iron vomiting machines, placed on inacceffible heights, that decided 
the fate of the day: but at Leuthen victory was determined by tac- 
tics and valour only. Twenty one thouſand priſoners were made 
on the field of battle, 6,500 were killed and wounded, and 6;0co0 
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iy more went over, to the cbnquerers. after the battle. The loſs of 


\ 3 which vas left to its fate by the deſeated, army, after the 


Priſoners, and took 3000 waggon: ; Thus, the Auſtrians loſt in 


who, without, cannon, colours, or baggage, oppreſſed 1 with Want, 


and making the beſt uſe of advantages. The recovery of Sileſa, 
which he had nearly loſt, and more than 40,060 priſoners, v ould 


of great ſkirmiſhes, of which in paſt times many would have been 
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Pruſſians was 5,000 killed and wounded. 
he immediate conſequence of that day was the fiege of Bret 


d ſtrongly garriſoned it. There were gibbets erected iy 
town for thoſe who ſhould talk of a ſurrender; however i in a fort 
08 it was given up after the Pruſſians had made every preparation 

for a ſform ; and the garriſon, conſiſting of 13 generals, 700 of 
cers, and 18000 men, were obliged to lay dowo-their arms. The 
Praffians made here a booty of a conſiderable magazine, a val 
quantity of eee and 144,000 florins in caſh. Ge. 
neral Zieten, who was purſuing the enemy, made beſides, 2000 


two weeks, nearly 60,000 men; and. the reſt of their army, a fey 
weeks before ſo formidable, ns only a corps of fugitives, 


and petrified with cold, were creeping over. the Wen moun- 
tains ip ſearch of a home. 
The king's principal military talents conſiſted in repairing erron 


not have been ſufficient to impede the victorious career of that 
reſtleſs general, had not the advanced winter ſeaſon, and the deep 
ſnow put a ſtop to his farther, progreſs. Even the ſiege of 
Schweidnitz was obliged to be deferred till the ſpring. The lat 
operation in this campaign was the re-taking of Liegnitz. The 
gartiſon of 3500 men obtained a free, march; but a large magazine 
of proviſions and ammunition was left behind for the Pruſſians. 


Frederic had at the end of this year the ſatisfaction of ſeeing al Th 
his dominions cleared from the enemy. The Auftrians haſtened ſpace 
to the Imperial hereditary countries to recover from their dreadful een 
defeat. The Ruſſians had evacuated Pruſſia; the French were ral cc 
driven from the frontiers of Brandenburgh, and in poſſeſſion of ſome king 
ſmall remote provinces of Weſtphalia only. The troops of the lated 
Empire were ſent home, and the Swedes diiven out of Pruſfan ing; 
Pomerania by general Lehwald, whereby even Swediſh Pomera- almo 
nia fell into the hands of the Pruſſans, who likewiſe took poſſeſion I be 
of Mecklenburgh, taking winter quarters in Saxony, without in- On t 
terruption. ſaker 

Thus ended a campaign unparalleled i in. the PF, 1 of the world: che 
In this one year, ſeven capital battles were fought beſides a number pon, 


ee = 


conſidered is battles. Grest generals, who were among, che phe- 
womens of nature, Frederic and Ferdinand, appeared at once 
on the theatre of war, to perform actions, worthy the imitation of 
the wartiors of future ages. Henry, the, hereditary prince of 
Brunſwick and Laudon, had alſo unfolded here 8 7 genius of ſu- 
perior talents ; and ſome others, though leſs great, yet of abilities 
ſuſſicient to found the military fame of a nation at any other 

riod: Seydlitz, Keith, Fouquet, Bevern, Etrées, Broglio, N 
dick, Romanzow, Wunſh, Zieten, Werner, and many other ce- 
lebrated commanders of different corps had here the firſt opportu- 
vity of diſplaying their extraordinary capacities. Three other 
generals, renowned for the trophies they had gained, whoſe me- 
mory ſtands immortal in the journals of warlike achievements, 
fell in that ever memorable campaign; Schwerin, Brown, and 
Winterfield, ſealed their glorious actions with their blood. More 
than 700,000 warriors had been in arms. And of what nations? 
Not of enervated Afiatics, who in former times covered the 
fields with numberleſs hordes, and afforded the Gypcians, the 
Romans, and the Britons an opportunity of obtaining fingular 
triumphs. They were not Cruſadors promiſcuouſly collected, who, 
like graſhoppers, oyerflowed whole provinces in monſtrous ſwarms, 
fought without order, and murdered men from a fanatic zeal. 
No: they were all warlike nations, who fought here on German 
ground; none of them unworthy the high culture of the eigh- 
teenth century, and ſome of them equal to the moſt valiant na- 
tions of ancient times, and more than one of them by itſelf able 
to give laws with the ſword to a great part of the world. 

The extraordinary revolutions which happened within the ſhort 
ſpace of that campaign, were ſuch as to bid defiance to all human 
precaution and experience, and ſeemed to deviate from the natu- 
ral courſe of things. At the beginning of the year we ſaw the 
king of Pruſſia triumphant; the power of Auſtria almoſt annihi- 
lated; a large army blocked up in a city on the point of ſurrender- 
ing; the Imperial metropolis itſelf not ſecure; and Thereſa's hopes 
almoſt annihilated. At once the ſcale of Auſtria ſinks again. 
The Auſtrians are victorious, gain battles, and make conqueſts— 
On the contrary, Frederic is beaten, driven from Bohemia, for- 
ſaken by his allies, ſurrounded by enemies on all ſides, and on 
the point of deſtruction- But ſuddenly he riſes again to triumph 
more than ever. The armies of the Ruſſians, the Swedes, the 
troops of the empire, the French and the Auſtrians, partly beaten 
ind partly deftroyed ; whole arnyes are taken priſoners; and Si- 
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leſia, that was half loſt, regained i in the midſt of the winter 0 
one ſtroke of the ſword. The Ruſſans are victorious in Pruſt 
and fly: they leave many thouſands of their fick and wounded he 
hind, and rhe beaten Pruſſians purſue them to the frontiers of Pg 
land. The warlike Swedes, on their arrival in Pomerania, fn 
no enemy; their ſoldiers pant for dangers, and their officers for gb. 
ry. The fate of Berlin is in their hands. Nothing is done; and, 
ſoon, after, they are forced to ſeek for ſafety. under the cannon d 
Stralſund. The French army is in quiet poſſeſſion of all the pro- 
vinces between the Elbe and the Weſer. . The Hannoverians tak 
up arms; Ferdinand puts himſelf at their head; and that mighy 
enemy flees, leaves conſiderable magazines behind, and is locked 
up in a corner of Northern Germany. 

] he Britons hitherto would hear nothing of a war by land; 
however, Hanoyer ſuffering in their cauſe, and the exploits 
Frederic, which, were no where more eſteemed than among tha 
nation, changed their former ſentiments. The king « 
Pruſſia r- quite the idol of the Engliſh. They celebrated hy 
birth day in London, and in the provinces like that of their om 
beloved monarch. The parliament granted him an annual ſubſidy 
ol 670,000 pounds ſterling. It was agreed to ſend Britiſh troop 
to Germany ; and the great Pitt, who ſoon after took the rudder 
of the ſtate into his hands, and governed by the power of his gre 
genius the Britiſh empire like a dictator, laid it down as a principle 
that America was to be conquered in Germany. 

(1758.) Both belligerant powers now had new hopes and ney 
defigns ; both had gathered new ſtrength ; and ſo, the campaign of 
1758 was opened. The Ruſſians were the firſt on the theatre of 
war, Apraxin was recalled, Fermor received the command with 
poſitive orders to take Pruſha in poſſeſſion, which he performed in 
the midſt of winter. Frederic, not doubting but this enemy would 
advance farther, and having again recruited his armies, which v ere 
by ſo many battles greatly reduced, and having like iſe provided 
them abundantly with every thing, was wiſhing to undertake ſome- 
thing agaiaſt the Auſtrians before he attempted any thing agaialt 
the former. He therefore turned his views towards Moravia, be- 
ginning his operations with the ſiege of Schweidnitz. I his for 
treſs with its garriſon of 5000 men, which was blockaded all the 
winter, ſurrendered to the Pruſſians after a defence of ſixteen days 
It was now his turn to beſiege Olmutz. This fort was provided 
with a ſtrong garriſon, and all neceſſaries to hold out a long ſiege 
To this fort came as the commander, General Marſhal, a man of 
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expetience, courage, and reſolution; fo that thy ha e 
to expect a vigorous reſiſtance. 

The many difficulties a nn . 15 into Moravia: es 
not a little augmented by the diſtance of the Pruſſian magazines 
from Olmutz, which was 82 miles. However, all obſta- 
cles were ſurmounted-· The king made figns as if he intended 
to enter Bohemia; but deluded the enemy, and forced his way 
into Moravia. The enemy's corps, who attempted to ſtop the 
undertaking, were repulſed ; and the fiege was formally com- 
menced. The commander took the moſt effective meaſures for 
defence, repaired the fortifications ſpeedily, augmented his ſtore of 4 
proviſions, diſburthened himſelf of all uſeleſs inhabitants, and de- 
moliſhed the ſuburbs. Field marſhal Keith commanded: the be- 
ſieging corps. But the firſt meaſures they took augured an unfor- 
tunate reſult. - Balby, the Pruſſian colonel of engineers, a French- 
man, committed the moſt extraordinary blunders whereby every 
thing was protracted. The firſt trench of the beſiegers was 1500 
paces from the fort, a diſtance which rendered all firing fruitlefs. 
They advanced by degrees in ſpite of the ſallies and the vehement 
fire of the beſieged, a CONS was cannonaded with 50 . 
of ordnance. 

The wants, in commencing at continuing a bege, according to 
the modern art of war, are immenſe ; at this there was daily occa- 
fion for ſeveral hundred waggon loads of powder and balls. The 
neceſſary ſupplies for the Pruſſians were daily brought in large and 
ſmall tranſports. They generally arrived fafe ; but the ſiege re. 
quired much more; all depended, therefore, on a large tranſport, 
which was expected from Sileſia by the way of Troppau, conſiſting 
of more than 4000 waggons loaded with ammunition and proviſions. 
To prevent its arrival was Daun's chief deſign, in order to fave 
Olmutz without engaging the king, to which he . my 
inclined ; precaution being his leading character. 

of the ſtrength of his army, ſending different corps to —.— - 
roads and - environs through which the tranſports were to paſs, 
many ſkirmiſhes happened. Fortune alternately declared in favor 
of both; but, on the whole, nothing was decided. 

Frederic did every thing that his ſituation as beſieger, and the 
weakneſs of his army would permit, to obtain the tranſports ſafely, 
on which all depended. Colonel Moſel, an experienced officer, 
commanded the convoy. This corps was 9000 men ſtrong ; and 
with this „ began a very a Gikeult 
* 
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march. From the rain and the continual paſſage, the roads were 
ſo much injured, that the waggons almoſt every moment ſtuck in 
the mud, and the train was thereby retarded and ſeparated. Mo. 
ſel was obliged to halt from time to time, notwithſtanding which 
one third of the train was left behind. He could not wait for 
them, but 3 on his march which led through hollow ways 
and near the enemy's batteries. Here Laudon was waiting for 
them, His Croats, poſted in a wood, attacked the Pruſſians with 
great heat; but they puſhed on into the wood, repulſed the enemy 
and made ſeveral hundred priſoners, 

During this engagement the train was put into the greateſt con. 
ſuſion. The peaſants, who drove the waggons, were ſo frighten- 
ed at the firſt cannon-ſhot, that they left every thing, and diſperſed+ 
Many took off their horſes and haſtened away. A. great part of 
them never appeared again, but fled directly home. Even many 
waggons wheeled about regularly and returned to Troppau. Moſel 
made the beſt of this ſnocking diſaſter, and continued his march. 
Thie king detached general Zieten to meet him, who was lucky 
enough to join him; but there was not the half of the waggons, 
und many of thoſe could not proceed for want of drivers, who 
were diſperſed. A freſh halt was abſolutely neceſſary, and this 
precious time the Auſtrians uſed to poſt 25,000 ſele& troops 
- amongſt the buſhes near Darmſtadel. Laudon and Ziſkowitz 
were their commanders. The train had hardly reached thoſe 
mountaneous paſſes, when they were attacked on all ſides, They 
fired with/cannon at the waggons, killed the horſes, blew up the 
powder waggons, and put Every thing in the moſt dreadful confu- 
fon. However, the Pruſſians did not loſe courage, defending 
. themſelves more than two hours in the moſt diſadyantageous ſitua- 
tion. They were divided in ſeparate parties to cover the immenſe 
line of waggons; but the enemy could draw together at pleaſure, 
making their attack in whole columns. The Pruſſians were at laft 
overcome, and the whole trauſport ſeparated. Zieten was eut off 
with a ſmall part of the convoy, and obliged to retreat to 'Troppau 
under continual fighting. General Krowkow collected the remain” 
ing troops, and 2 50-waggons, with which he ſafe ly arrived at the 
" king's camp. Amongſt thoſe. were 37 waggons laden with mo- 
- ney of which none fell into the enemy's hands. | 

All the bravery of the. Pruſſians was fruitleſs in an engagement 
ſo unequal, for it was not difficult to deſtroy a tranſport which 
formed a line of waggons from fifteen to twenty miles, and where 
the troops were ſeparated at the diſtance of a league. In this ſitu- 
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ation the Pruſſians did every thing that could be expected of che 

braveſt warriors. A number of reeruits were with the tranſports 

eighteen and twenty years old, drawn from the cantons of the 

Mark, and Pomerania, who never had ſeen an enemy, and who 

fought here like Romans. Out of goo, but 65 were taken priſon- 

ers, the bodies of the remainder were left on the field of battle. 
[To be continued. 1 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE SCIENCES ON THE ART OF wax. 


TEE experience we may acquire from hiſtory, is the 
e beſt inſtruction; for it enables us, at all times, and under all 
« circumſtances to form a correct judgement of whatever is 
66 good.“ 


AN ancient ſtate,* which ſeemed to have a predile ction, that it 
was one day deſtined by the ſword of Mars, to become the regent 
of the earth, took the heroic reſolution, to dedicate its life wholly 
to the fatiguing labours of warlike exerciſes. Convinced: that in 
war not the mind but the body is moſt affected; the arts and ſcien- 
ces, which ſeemed only to contribute to the cultivation of the 
mind, and not to be in an immediate connection with military 
operations, were here deſpiſed, neglected, and even expelled. 
Accordingly they became what they endeavoured to be; Soldiers 
without troubling themſelves with geometry, philoſophy and the 
arts. 

The life of this ſtate was a perpet tual chain of war and victory. 
Its triumph over beaten enemies, over conquered cities and pro- 
vinces are innumerable. If we add the great liſt of its renowned ge- 
nerals, the number of its old and experienced ſoldiers, whoſe bodies 
were covered with wounds and: fears, (glorious marks of their victo- 
ries!) we have glaring evidences of the uncommon war experience 
of that nation. Yet this military ſtate with all its experienced 
generals and ſoldiers, made not one progreſſive ſtep in the im- 
provement of the art of war. At the end of five warlike centu- 
ries, this art was at Rome on the fame contracted ſcale on which 
it was at its beginning. Fabulous as this may appear, 1 it is s confirm- 
ed by hiſtory. 


* Rome. 
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What was it then, we may aſk, that kept the warlike ſpirit of 
that nation in ſo narrow a compaſs? was the greatneſs of thoſe def. 
piſers of the ſciences, founded on chance only? or upon their al. 
ways having had enemies to oppoſe, who were more ignorant than 
they? But let us ſee what flight military tactics took among that 
nation,* who adored Minerva both as the goddeſs of wil. 
dom and of the art of war; and who ſet out with the ſame de- 
gree of knowledge, but with different principles. 
| Geometry, philoſophy, eloquence, hiſtory and poetry were at 
home among thoſe people. They were the inſtruction of the 
youth, the ſtudy of the more advanced, and the entertainment 
of the experienced ſoldier. The officers cultivated by thoſe ſci- 
ences, regarded war with the ſame philoſophical eye as Newton 
looked upon nature. Military objects were to them what phy- 
fical appearances are to the mathematician. In the combat for 
their conntry and for liberty, they meaſured the effe& of power 
were the common ſoldier thinks on nothing but killing and on 
avoiding being killed. Accuſtomed, in every campaign, to write 
down their experiences and obſervations, to deduct from them con- 
cluſions and rules for poſterity, to them no event was loſt, no 
misfortune without utility, no event without conſequenees. And 
ſo was the art of war, among that nation, at an early period raiſed 
to a ſcience, and was publicly taught in their ſeminaries. The 
notions which they connected with the inſtruction of the art of 
war in their ſchools may beſt be conceived from ſome expreſſions of 
Socrates, who, at that time, was a common Athenian ſoldier, but 


who, upon the field of battle knew to obſerve with the eye of a ſage» 
and to give even to generals uſeful lefſons. Being informed that 


2 certain Dioneſidor had arrived at Athens, in order to give lectures 
on the art of war, he took an opportunity of thus addreſſing one of 
his young friends : * It would be a ſhame, if one who aimed at 
* occupying the ſtation of a commander in the army, ſhould let 
& this fine opportunity eſcape to ſtudy the art of war. The fate 
«of a country, during a war, depends on the general ; therefore, 
&* any one that ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be elected to ſuch a poſt 
* without having acquired the requiſite knowledge, ought to be ſe- 
« verely puniſhed.” 

This diſpoſed the yonng man to take leſſons of the 6 
tioned inftruftor. Socrates, ſome time after, meeting the young 
man again in company, addreſſed them in the following manner: 
Is not this youth, in your opinion, more venerable ſinee he has 


® Greece. 
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« ſladied the art of war? For, as a man may be a pbyſician with- 
« out practiſing his art, this young man is now a general, even 
« though he ſhould not have one voice at the election to the com- 
« mand z whilſt, on the contrary, another who koows nothing of 
« the art of war does not de a better general by n 
i fered himſelf to be elect 

Xenophon, who relates this anecdote, and ** moſt likely v was 

the very man alluded to, has, by his example, juſtified the judgment 

of Socrates. He was afterwards among che corps of ten thouſand 
Greeks, as a volunteer without command., The terrible ſituation 
of that body of troops, after the loſs of a battle, in the centre of 
the Perſian empire, is well known. Before them an enraged monarch, 
whoſe empire and life they intended to take a ay, who could 
raiſe millions of men to his vengeance; in their rear large rivers, 
imptacticable mountains, paſſes occupied by inimical nations, many 
hundred miles from their own country, without a guide, without 
the means to paſs rivers, without proviſions, without commanders. 
Who was it that in this perilous ſituation knew to give advice, take 
the neceſſary precautions, point out the road, the order of march, 
determine the attack and defence, and to conduct the whole corps 
ſafely to their home? It was the youngeſt of the five new elected 
general the ſcholar of Socrates. 

The Greeks philoſophiſed in the field and arranged battles in 
their ſtudies; extending thereby their knowledge, and at every 
new war they made progreſs in tactics. In leſs than two hundred 


years they brought the art of war to the higheſt perfection; and 


after three hundred years they became the inſtructors of the Ro- 
mans, who, with all their perpetual wars and victories, looked upon 
tactics as a trade, they having ſuffered this art to degenerate upon 
their field of Mars into a mechanical ſameneſs. 

An evident proof of the perfection of the Grecian tactics to- 
wards the end of the firſt period, is Alexander the Great; who 
from the 20th to the 25th year of his age, in his A ſiatic campaign, 


already made uſe of all the tactical arts, which in the preſent cen- 


tury Frederic II. of Pruſſia has ſo excellently diſplayed. In the 
paſſage over the Granicus, in the battle of Arbelaz in the paſſage 
over the Hydaſpes, we behold the models of the battles of Prague, 
of Leuthen, of Collin, and of Crefeld. It is, therefore, not leſ- 
{cving the knowledge of Alexander if we aſſert that he had only 
weak Afiatics to combat; it fuffices, that his plans were ſo wiſe 
that he might Have adopted them againſt any nation on earth; his 
enemies poſſeſſed ſo much tactical knowledge that they oppoſed to 
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him the ſame, and often better manceuvres, as in the | 
2 he nnd oo TOR and the French tothe 
allies. 

A ſtate . a of deſpiſe the arts 9d ae and the-an 
of war, which always keeps equal pace with them; they at laſt 
prevail, and take a terrible vengeance of their opponents. This u 
what Rome experienced, to which we now return again. They 
already began to rank Regulus among his great predeceſſors, having 
beaten in their, own country the army of Rome's powerful rival, 
Carthage ; a tate, | which inſignificant as its beginning was, now 
reigned over numerous provinces and ſeas, and which by the extent 
of its commerce, and its indefatigable induſtry, poſſeſſed immenſe 
riches, when the pride of the Roman warriors became humiliated, 
and the theory of the art of war, accompanied by the other ſci. 
ences, began to ſhine in the occident with the ſame brightneſs as it 
had hitherto done in the orient. 

At that time there was at Carthage a man, of a mean appear- 
ance ; but he was educated i in that warlike ſtate, where they were 
accuſtomed, before every battle, to bring offerings to the amiable 
Muſes, the protectors of the ſciences. Xanthippus, who never be- 
fore was heard of having been at the head of an army, was bold 
enoughtodeclareamong his friends, that the Carthagenians were not 
beaten by the art of the Romaus, but by the ignorance of their own 
generals. The Senate, in their deſpair, placed the fate of the ſtate 
and their army into the hands of this man. All were aſtoniſhed, 
when they ſaw how he divided the undiſciplined troops into fpartan 
Jegions, and inſtructed them before the town in war manazuvres. 
All now were eager to combat under the lead of fuch a commander. 
'The army of the Romans was beaten, and the proud Regulus takes 
priſoner. 

Xanthippus, to avoid jealouſy, the fats: companion of merit, re- 
tired to his native. country; but he left among the Carthageniansa 
light in the art of war, which afterwards ſpread death and deſtruc- 
tion in Italy. He left his ſcholar, the Carthage nian Hamilkar, a 
worthy ſucceſſor in his office, and heir of his arts. That able 
tactician, who defeated the rebels of the ſtate by a ſkilful manceuvre 
on the river Macar, and who, according to the expreſſion of Po- 
lybius, proved how great the difference was between generals who 
are maſters of the tactics, and thoſe of mere mechanical practice. 

This zealous deſpiſer of the Romans did all in his power to in- 
ſpire his ſon, Hannilal, with the ſame ſentiments of hatred againſt 


the Romans, When a boy of nine years old, he made him ſwear | 


at the altar of jupiter, an eternal enmity againſt them, 
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Inflamed by hatred againſt the Romans, and inſtructed by a 
ſecond Xanthippus, Hannibal, though not aboye 27 years old, was 
bold enough to declare war againſt the ſtate of Rome. The great- 
neſs of this enrerprize we ſee by conſidering the then ſituation of 
Rome. During 500 years ſhe had carried on innumerable wars, 
ind finiſhed them all viQoriouſly. , They bad 1 504000 infantry 
and 6000 horſe for the defence of their capital. Their whole 
force, with thoſe of their allies, was 700,900 infantry, and 70,009 
horfe, Handgiibal entered Italy, againſt all thoſe forces, with leſs 
than 20,000 men. 

Such an enterprize can be equalled only by the fortitude with 
which Hannibal performed this march, the moſt difficult that ever 
was made. Nothing was capable of impeding his courſe, neither 
rapid rivers, nor numerous foes. They endeavored in vain to ani- 
hilate his army between the precipices of mountains. Nature had, 
in vain, fortified Italy with the Alps, whoſe rocks and mountains, 
covered with fnow, are loſt in the clouds. In the midſt of winter, 
and the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, he broke through theſe rocks and 
mountains of ſnow, a road never before trodden by man ot beaſt. 

When he arrived in Italy, the fortune of war among the Ro- 
mans, their valour and experience melted away before him like bad 
metal in the refiner's furnace. Evidences of this are the great bat- 
tles on the river Trebia, on the lake of Trafimene and of Cannae; 


in each of which he annihilated almoſt a Roman army. Rome 


was plunged into grief. In yain they recalled to their minds their 
former brilliant triumphs ; they only ſerved to augment their con- 
ſternation. The moſt experienced generals ſeemed to have loſt 
all preſence of mind; Fabius alone acquired the praiſe of his 
countrymen, by having found out that it was impoſhble to attack 
Hannibal upon a ground favorable to war manceuvres. He ſaved 
his army by marching them on the fide of Hannibal over mountains 
and almoſt impaſſable ground, while ths latter devaſta ted the fertile 
plains of Italy with fire and ſword. But to conquer Hannibal, re- 
mained a ſecret to him as well as to his calleagues, who little knew 
that the art of war muſt be ſtudied, and was not to be learnt by 
mere mechanical practice. 

Archimedes, whoſe writings we ſtill poſſeſs, and who laid the 
foundation of almoſt every modern diſcovery in mathematics, pre- 
pared, at this time, death and deſtruction to another Roman army. 
Archimedes, who thought practice to be the ſlave of theory, was 
often requeſted by king Hiero, his relation, to ſhew the utility of 
his ſtudies by practical application. But now, the place of his 
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nativity being befieged by the Romans, he manifeſted it by inven 
tions of war machines of all kinds. Sometimes he prevented the 
aſſault of a Roman atmy by a torrent of ſtones and arrows. Som. 
times he annihilated the Roman veſſels with rocks thrown by mu. 
chines. Sometitmes he deftroyed thoſe, who, by favor of the night, 
had approached the wall, by other machines, like drawing welk. 
With theſe he drew the boats. with the men in them, out of the 


Vater, and plunged them back into the abyſs. Marcellus, the Ro. 


man general, in yain made uſe of all his forces during three yea 
before Syracuſe, a city, which he thought to conquer by one fogle 
aſſault. All his Teil and force availed him nothing againſt one 
ſingle mathematician, till ar laſt on a faſt day, by the negligence of 
the guard, they were ſuffered to mount the walls, and Archimedes, 
amidſt his mathematical inſtruments, in his ſtudy room, was Killed 
by a Roman ſoldier. 

Thovgh the examples of Xanthippus, Harinibal, and Archi. 
medes, and the loſs of fo many armies, gave to the Romans evident 
' proofs of the influence which the ſciences have over the art of 
war; yet they would not have found out their error, if one of thei 


fellow cit'/zens had not by an indiſputable example, opened their 


eyes. To oppoſe Haſdrubal in Spain, a' general was to be eled- 
ed. The molt experienced officers trembled at the idea of general. 
' ſhip i in a country where death ſeemed particularly to perſecute the 
leaders. Scipio along" (a young man of 24 years,) was not diſcou- 
raged. From his infancy, according to the example of the 
. Greeks, he had addicted himſelf to philoſophy. elocution, poetry, 
the Greek language, and the ſtudy of their tactical writings, and 
was preſent, at ſeveral campai ns. He was elected to the com- 
mand of the Roman army in Spain, in conſequenee of an eloquent 


dddreſs to the people 


His firſt endeavor was to exerciſe his army in the grand ma- 
pœuvres, which he had learned from the hiſtory of che Punic war; 
che leſs important manœuvres only being hitherto known at Rome 
in che ſame manner as they were at Carthage before Xanthippus, 
and in the preſent century before Frederic the ſecond. The hap 
pieſt conſequences, were the reſult of his ſkill and activity. He 
defeated the Carttiagenian army in Spain, and formed the mmpor- 
tant project of paſſing over to Africa with his army, and attacking 
the Carthagenian ſtate in its very boſom. He proceeded with the 
caution of a yeteran general, paſſing a whole year in Sicily in making 
preparations for his African campaign, and in exercifing his troops 
At the review, the Roman inſpectors beheld new eyolutions by 
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land and by ſea. Scipio ſafely landed his troops in Africa. The 
Carthagenians were defeated in ſeveral bloody engagements ; and, 
beginning to be terrified at the fame of Scipio's ſucceſſes, they 
recalled Hannibal out of Italy, to oppoſe the Romans at home; 
but nothing could reſiſt the ſkilful manceuyres of Scipio. Even 
Hannibal was unable to ſtand againſt him. He who wes fixteen 
years the terror of Rome, and their inſtructor in military manceuvres, 
was now, in a deciſive battle, on which the fate of Carthage depen- 
ded, defeated by his ſcholar. 

This battle cloſed the ſecond Punic war, the end of that pow- 
erful combat between theory and practice, which had laſted fince 
the time of Xanthippus, and was decided in favor of the former. 
They began now to be convinced at Rome, what the mind of one 

man who is enlightened by the ſciences, can do in war. Scipio's 
enemies were no longer able to leſſen his actions and his merits. 


His triumphal entry into Rome was the triumph of the ſciences. 


From the hiſtory of Scipio, as well as that of Alexander and Han- 
nibal, it became evident that a young man, aſſiſted by theory, and a 
few years experience, may take the command of an army to more 
advantage than any old general, whoſe knowledge is the reſult of 
practice only. Then they were convinced, ſays cy that in 
war, the mind does more than the body. 

The Roman youth, and particularly thoſe wh © had formed pre 
tenſions to higher military poſts, now endeavored to cultivate 
their minds by the ſciences. We ſtill have to regret the loſs of 
the works of Cincius, Dimentus and Cato. The latter, as he de- 
clared himſelf, was more proud of his writings than of the many 
victories he gained as a Roman general. 

The reſult, which was dearly bought witk the ruin of ſo many 
flouriſhing provinces, with the blood of millions of men, with enor- 
mous expences, was, that the mind of the officer was to be culti- 
vated by ſtudy as well as the body of the common ſoldier by exer- 
ciſes and manceuvres. 

It is true, that common ſoldiers, who never had a ſcientific 
education, often diſtinguiſh themſelyes in war by a noble conduct. 
But who knows by what ſecret way the ſciences often ſhew their 
influence ? And even if we allow that a man may bear with forti- 
tude the greateſt hardſhips of war, be active in his enterprizes, and 
valiant in danger, without taking, like Charles XII, Alexander 
as a pattern ; nay, without even knowing that Alexander ever ex- 
iſted ; yet the preſence of mind and the reſolution of a leader, as 

Mi 
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far as we diſtinguiſh it from bluntneſs, depends entirely on the 
theory he poſſeſſes of the art of war, ſo as that theory pre-ſuppoſs 
a mind cultivated by the ſciences. To deny that, would be the 
ſame as to aſſert, that the narrower a phyſician's notions are of the 
ſymptoms of diſeaſes, the better he would be able to diſtinguiſh the 
diſeaſes themſelves ; and that the lefs he has taken notice of what 
other phyſicians have found ſerviceable in fimilar caſes, the greater 
would be his abilities to preſcribe ſuitable remedies. 

It is true, they want to ſupply all that by experience; as if 
man would acquire a perfect knowledge of phyſic by viſiting the 
patients for ſome time in company with a phyſician, without haviny 
previouſly ſtudied medicine. Is the experience in war, on which 
many a one values himſelf ſo much, of another complexion ? Do we 
know the ſituation of an enemy? Does the general communicate to us 
his intentions ? Are we acquainted with all the ſprings, which he 
puts in motion? Do we know what in reality, has decided the acti- 

on? Is the art of war fo ſimple a thing, that we may penetrate the 
whole at ane view, and fookſhly imagine that from a few caſes at 
which we were preſent. we can judge of all 4s extent? Can it be 
poſſible, for any one to have the opinion of himſelf that he could 


ſupply all by the greatneſs of his own genius, when even Frederic | 


the ſecond, declares his great experience and exalted talents to 
be inſufficient ? The art of war, ſays that Monarch after he had 
aſtoniſhed all Europe by his military exploits, the art of war is 
not born with us. And even if nature has beſtowed upon us the 
© moſt extraordinary talents; yet a profound ftudy and a long ex- 
& perience are required to bring them to perfection.“ I venture 
to add, that a profound ſtudy is the more neceſſary, the leſs libe- 
ral nature has been in her gifts. For no one is more in need 
to ſtudy the invention of others, and thereby, as it were, to make 
them their own, than thoſe who have not the gift of invention. 
And many a one, who ſeemed. to be without talents, became by 
continual application, a luminary which enlightened the world, 
The many » ritings of Frederic the ſecond, evince how much 
he was addicted to ſtudy, how many nights he muſt inevitably 
have paſſed among his books. But did that prevent him from ſur- 
paſſing the molt active general in activity, the firmeſt in fortitude, 
and the moſt determined in reſolution? Or was not all that a con- 
ſequence ef his ſtudies? I he Pruſſian tactics, in the ſpace of 15 
years, came to as high a degree of perfection as the Macedonian, 
in which the greateſt geniuſes, the moſt renowned generals, and the 
molt learned men of Greece, employed almoſt 200 years. It was 
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the influence of the ſciences that produced this aſtoniſhing progreſs. 
And even the Romans were at laſt convinced by the example of 


their fellow citizen, and were excited to ſtudy. All theſe exam- . 
ples ought to attract our attention, and excite immitation. 


__——— 


REFLECTIONS'ON THE CHARACTER AND MILITARY TALENTS 
OF CHARLES III. KING OF SWEDEN, BY THE 
LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


I HAVE endeavoured, merely for my own information, to ob- 
tain a juſt idea of the character and military talents of Charles XII. 
I eſtimate his worth neither by the picture which have been drawn 
by his panegyriſts, nor his critics. Occular witneſſes, and memoirs, 
which are, by alt authors, acknowledged to be authentic, have been 
mylguides. We ought to ſuſpect all thoſe particular, and minute 
relations, which we too often find in hiſtory. Of a multitude of 
ſictious and atyrical remarks, few my preſent themſeves which 
are worthy of notice. 

Among the many turbuleut fpirits, which have been devoured 
by the paſſion of reigning, thoſe rulers, who have ſought to render 
nations happy, or to ſubje& them to the yoke of ſervitude, none 
deſerve to fix our attention, except fuch whofe genius was capable 
of embracing all things, whoſe vaſt plans produced great actions, 
and whoſe powers of mind created circumſtances, as it were, from 
nonentity, or profited by the moſt advantageous of thoſe which pre- 
ſented themfelves, to effect eſlential changes in the relations which 
exiſt between ſtates. | ; 

Such was the genius of Cæſar. The ſervices he had rendered 
the republic, his great defects, his Rill greater virtues, and his for- 
tunate victories, all united to raiſe him to the empire of the world. 
Guſtavus, Turenne, Eugene, and Marlborough, in a ſphere mote 
confined, were animated by the fame fpirit. Some of theſe great 
men made their operations conform to the plan which they intend- 
ed to purſue during the campaign; others connected all their la- 
bours, all the operations of various campaigns, with the plan of 
the war they carried on; and the end they endeavoured to attain 
is diſcovered, when we with attention purſue their enterprizes, 
which were conducted with prudence and ſeconded by audacity, 
and which often were crowned with ſplendid ſucceſs. 

Such was the plan of Cromwell, that ambitious aſſaſſin of a 
king, and of Richelieu, that adroit prieſt. who, in conſequeace of 
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his perſeverance, obtained the power by which he governed the 
grandees of the kingdom, with the iron ſceptre of deſpotiſni, al. 
molt extirpated the proteſtants, and humbled the monarchs of Auf 
tria, who were the irreconcileable enemies of France; . - 

I do not intend to examine by what right Czfar overthrew the 
republic, of which he was a member; nor is this the place to de- 
cide whether-the cardinal, during his adminiſtration, did good or 
harm to France; nor yet to queſtion how far Turenne metited 
reproaches for having ſerved the Spaniards againft his country. 
We ſhall here only fpeak of the real value of great qualities, and 
not of the proper 03 eu manner in which N hate been 
employed. 1 1 

The violent * of Charles were, it is aug often obliged 
to cede to the eſtimates and ſage meaſures of politiesz but this king 
is, nevertheleſs, one of thoſe ſingular appazitions that have excited 
the fear and aſtoniſhment of, Eurape. The grandeur and fplen- 
dour of his actions ſurpaſs the expectation of the moſt ardent and 
determined warrior. King of a valiant nation, and arbitrator of 
the norrh, his ſucceeding misfortunes were exceſſive. - Obliged to 
ſeek an aſylum, among barbarians, by whom he was finally made 
priſoner: he merits obſervation both during bis good and ill for- 
tune; neither of which can be indifferent to warriors. 
My intention is not to diminiſh. the worth of this hero. I only 
mean to obſerve him with greater accuracy, that I may exact hy 
determine in what he en to be imitated. and propoſed as an 
example. 

To imagine a man, who has attained the perſect knowledge of 
any ſcience whatever, would be as ridiculous as to pretend that 
fire quenches thirſt, and that water fatisfies hunger. To inform 
the hero that he has been guilty of an error, is but to make him 
recolle& he is a man. Kings, generals, miniſters, authors, in a 
word, all you who are obliged to appear on the. great theatre of 
the world, you are equally ſubje& to the deciſion of yaur cotem- 
poraries, and to the ſentence of unpardoning poſterity. 

The tooth of criticiſm can only make an impreſſion on excel. 
lence; bad writings are not worthy the trouble. Tt is the ſame 
with all the paths which lead to the temple of fame. Common 
mortals are ſuffered to paſs on without attracting attention ; but the 
penetrating eye is fixed on thoſe who. endeayour, with uncommon 
talents, to open to themſelves new roads. 

Charles XII. is, from many conſiderations, excuſable in not 


having poſſeſſed all the perfection in the art of war. This diff - 
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cult urt is not irinate with man. Though nature ſhould have be- 
towed upon us ſuperior genius, profound ſteady and long experi- 
ence are not the leſs neceſſary for the improvement of the moſt au- 
ſpicious qualities. It is requiſite the warrior fhould begin his ca- 
reer under the guide of a great captain, or be taught the principles 
— his trade at much expebee and peril, and after having received 

ny ſevere leſſons. We cannot poſſibly deceive ourſeloes when 
———— 2 great general * not 2 in a 
youth who was a king at ſixteen. 

Charles XII. firſt ſaw the enemy whe he firſt ſaw vine at 
the head of his forces; 5 

I ſhali bete take oceaſion to d has all toſs wh have 
commanded armies in their eatly youth have imagined that courage 
and raſhneſs only were neceſſary to victory. 1 — 
great Conde, and our hero, ard enamples. 

But ſince the diſcovery of gun- poder has changed the art of 
war, the whole ſyſtem ſtas in eonfequence been changed like wiſe. 
Strength of body, the fir ſt of qualities among the heroes of anti- 
quity, is at preſent of no eſtimation. Stratagem variquiſhes ſtrength, 
and art, courage. The underſtanding of the general has more in- 
fluence on the fortunate or unfortunate confequences of the cam- 
paign, than the proweſs of the combatdnts. Prudence prepares and 
traces the route which valor muſt purſue 3 boldneſs muſt direct the 
execution ; and abilities, dot good fortune only, wilt acquire us the 
applauſe of the well informed. Our young officers may learn the 
theory of this difficult ſeience, by the ſtudy of ſome claſſical works, 
and form themſelves by frequenting the ſociety of men of expe- 
rience. 

Theſe were reſources which the king of Sweden wanted. 
Whether it were to amaſe him, or to infpire him with a love of the 
latin tongue, which He hated ; he was obliged to tranſlate the in- 
genious romance of Quintus Curtius; and it is poſſible, that this 
book awakened in him the deſire to imitate Alexander; but it 
could not ſupply him with thoſe rules which appertain to a more 
recent military art. Charles indeed, generally ſpeaking, owed no- 
thing to art, bet all to nature. His genius was not refplendent 
with acquired knowledge, but his mind bore the ſtamp of audacity 
to exceſs, and fortitude' not to be ſhaken, ſo that it was capable of 
forming the greateſt reſolutions. Fame was the idof to which all 
was ſacrificed. His actions, ſingly, gain, when they are more 
nearly examined, in proportion as his plans ſuffer ſoſs. The firm- 
neſs with which he oppoſed misfortune, his indefarigable activity 
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in all his enterprizes, and an heroĩcal courage, which was blind to 
danger, were certainly the „ — of this mm 
monar ch 


By nature deſtined to be a n m young king followed the 
irreſiſtable iriclination which hurried him along, at the moment that 


the cupidity of his neighbours provoked him to war. His character, 


whichy till then; had been miſtaken; ſuddenly diſplayed itſelf. Bu 
it is time to follow the hers on his various expeditions. I mean th 
confine my remarks to his ue uy hymns rk hong . a wil 


- field for obſer vation. SLES IWF 


The King of Denmark made wat on the Pike of Holſten 
who had eſpouſed the ſiſter of Charles. Inſtead of ſending troops 


into Holſtein, where they could only have aided in completing the 
ruin of the country he wiſhed to protect, he ordered eight thouſand 


men into Pomerania. He, himſelf, with his fleet, proceeded into 
Zealand, repulſed the enemy's troops that guarded the coaſt, be. 
ſieged Copenhagen, the capital of his foe, and, in lefs than fix 
weeks, obliged the King of Denmark to peed a peace, * 
was very advantageous to the Duke of Holſtein. 

The plan and its execution were equally admirable. By this 
firſt eſſay, Charles raiſed himſelf to the rank of Scipio, who tran. 
ported the war into Africa, that he __ _ Gigs to re- 
call Hannibal out of Italy. | 

From Zealand I ſhall attend the young hero into Livonia, whi- 
ther his troops marched with incredible ſpeed; and the veni, vid, 
vici of Cæſar, were perfectly applicable to the whole campaign. 
The ſame enthuſiaſm which inſpired the King in his enterprizes, 
animates our imagination, at the recital of the pe 
he gained. 

The conduct of Charles was ſagely audacious, * by no means 
raſh. It was neceſſary to ſuccour the town of Narva, which the 
Car beſieged in perſon; and for this purpoſe he was obliged to 
attack and to vanquiſh the Ruſhans. Their army was numerous 
but it was only a ſwarm of ill armed barbarians, without diſcipline, 
and deſtitute of commanders. The Swedes, therefore, might 
expect to gain the ſame advantages over the Muſcovites, as the Spa- 
niards obtained over the ſavage nations of America. Their ſuc- 
ceſs was perfectly correſpondent to their hopes, and Europe heard 
with aſtoniſhment, that eight thouſand Swedes had beaten and di 
perſed eighty thouſand Ruſſians. 

From this triumph, I fhall accompany the hero to another vic- 
tory, on the banks of the Duina, the only action in which he em- 
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ployed ſtratagem, and . which he — wy a conſummate 
General. 

The Saxons were on ho expats ſhore, 2 Charles deceived 
them by an artifice, of which he himſelf was the/inventor. He 
concealed his manceuvres by the thick ſmoke of wetted ſtraw, under 
favor of which, and an uninterrupted cannonade, he + cauſed his 
troops to paſs the river before old general Heinau, who commanded 
the Saxons, had time to ſuſpect an action of ſuch a nature. Scarcely 
were the Swedes on the oppoſite ſide of the water, before they 
were formed, in order of battle, to fall on the enemy. The cavalry 
made ſome attacks, and the infantry a few ge and the 
Saxons were diſperſed and took to) flight. oo 10 

How ſplendid was ſuch conduct! On paſſing the tiver, how 
great was the preſence of mind, the activity which Charles diſplay- 
ed, while he put his troops in order of battle, at the very moment 
they progreſſively landed! What valour he demonſtrated in gain- 
ing the victory ſo rapidly, and with ſo much honour! | Meaſures 
taken and executed after this manner, merit the e of all ages, 
and of all nations. 

But it is inconceiveable to pr wy that we are obliged to ſeek 
malter ſtrokes of Charles in his firſt- campaigns. Was it that he 
was ſpoiled by the interrupted favour of fortune ? Or could he 
ſuppoſe that a man whom nothing reſiſted, had no need of art ? 
Or did his courage, as admirable as it was aſtoniſhing, ſo far miſ- 
lead him, as to entail on him the defects of thoſe warriors, who 
poſſeſs no virtue, but raſhneſs ? 

Hitherto Charles had turned his arms only againſt foes whom he 
was obliged to combat, in his own defence. But after the battle of 
Duina, we loſe fight of the clue. by which he was conducted. 
We perceive a great number of enterprizes, without connection 
and without deſign, intermigled with brilliant actions, but which 
in no manner contributed to produce that great effect, he might 
have reaſonably propoſed to himſelf in making war. 

The Czar, paſt contradiction, was the moſt puiſſant and moſt 
Jangerons enemy of Sweden. Should not the hero have returned 
in ſearch of him, immediately after the defeat of the Saxons? The 
remains of the army beaten at Narva were not yet reunited. 

Peter I. had haſtily aſſembled thirty or forty thouſand new raiſed 
men, who were not of greater worth than the eighty thouſand, whom 
Charles diſarmed. He ought therefore again vigorouſly to have 
attacked him, to have driven him out of Ingria, and not to have 


given him time to recolle& himſelf, but haye profited by this fitua- 
tion, and have forced him to peace. 
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Auguſtus who had recently been elected, but wot tmanimonly, 
beheld himſelf ſeated on a tottering throne. Deprive him of the 
aid of Ruſha and he muſt fall. Or Charles might -dethrone hin 
whenever he ſhould pleaſe, ſappoſing this to be a real advantage to 
Sweden. But inſtead of acting thus prudently, the king ſeems to 
have forgotton the 'Czar, and te Ruſtans at” bay, that he might 
give chaſe to I know- not what Poliſh-magnate of the contrary 
party. The purſeit of individual vengeance made _ neglec 
real advantages, and loſe ſight of the principal object. 

After he had ſeized on Lithuania, his army entered Poland like 
« torrent which overflowed and inundated the whole kingdom. 
The king was to-day at Warſaw, to-morow at "Cracow, und the 
next day at Lublin or Lemberg. His troops ſpread themſelye 
through Poliſh Pruſſia, again appeared at Warſaw, dethroned king 
Avguſtus, purſued ien into nn. chere * 0 take w 
winter quarters. 

We muſt recollect that theſe campaigns, whith I haſtet over 
afforded Charles employment during ſeveral years.” Here 1 ſtul 
ſtop a moment to examine his conduct. Let me however remark, 
that, during the interval of theſe marches and counter marches, the 
victory of Cliffow was gained, for Which he was indebted to 1 
able manceuvre to take the Saxons in flank. 

The method which Charles purſued in the war of Poland, Was 
certaialy very defective. The conqueſt of Poland, which is ever 
where an open c6untry without fortreſſes, is a thing of no difficul 
ty ; butits preſervation as Marſhal Saxe well obſerves, is very pre 
carious. The eaſier it is to be conquered, the more difficult it i 
for a conqueror there to fix and maintain himfelf ; the method the 
Marſhal propoſes, no doubt appears to be flow, but it is the only 
one which can be followed by thoſe who would act with ſafety. 

The king of Sweden was by nature much too hafty to make pro- 
found reflections on the country in which he made war, and on the 
diſpoſitions ſuitable to his military efforts. Had he firft eftabliſhed 
' himſelf in Poliſh Pruſſia, had he progreſſively ſecured the Viſtul 
and the Bog by throwing up entrenched places of arms, at the con. 
fluence of the rivers, or in other proper places; had he acted in 
the ſame manner on the other rivers which traverſe Poland, be 
would have obtained points at which to rally, would have guarded 
che conquered diſtricts, and the places he occupied would hare 
enabled him to raiſe contributions, and form magazines for the t. 
my. By this conduct the war would have become more reguler, 
and he would have preſcribed bounds to the inroads of the Ruſhass 
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and the Sax ons. The poſts well fortified, would have obliged his 
enemies, if they would act effeQually, to undertake diſtant ſieges, 
to which it would have been very difficult to tzxan{port the artillery 
ä of the badneſs of the roads in that country. 
His ſituation gever could become deſperate, ſhould misfortune 
happen 3 his rear would have been open, and by his poſts he would 
have gained time do repair the Joſs, and to retard a victorious enemy. 
By a contrary conduct which . Charles, preferreg,. he was anly 
maſter of the country Which his troops occupied 2 his campaiges 
were continual marches. ; and the leaſt unfortungte gecident endan- 
gered the lolggf his conqueſts. He was obliged to fight indumer- 
able battles, and by the molt.glorious victory, only gained the un- 
certain poſſeſhon of provinces, from which he * * before 
.expelled the fo. 

We inſenſibly approach the period . ö — 10 de. 
clare againſt our hero. It is my intention to be ſtill more cir- 
cumſpect than. I have. been, in Judging. events, the termination of 
which was ſo unfortunate. _ 

We oughy not to paſs judgement. on the goodneſs of dhe plan, 
by the iſſue of the undertaking. . Let us carefully guard againſt 
placing that reverſe of fortune, which happens in execution, to the 
account of want of precaution. It may be produced by inviſible 
cauſes, Which the multitude calls blind fatality, and which notwith- 
ſtanding their great influence over the deſtiny of men, from their 
obſeurity and complication, eſcape the moſt an and moſt 
philoſophic ſpirit of remark. 

Me cannqt in any manner accuſe the king of Svieden; of hav- 
ing been himſelf the cauſe of all the misfortunes which befell him. 

The ſycceſs which had ſeconded his enterprizes, during the war in 
Poland, did not per mit him to obſetve, that he often departed from 


rules of art; and, as he had not been puniſhed for his errors, he 


was unacquainted with the danger to which he had been expoſed. 


His conſtant. good fortune rendered him ſo confident, that he did 


not even ſuſpect it was neceſſary. to change his meaſures. 
In what relates to his projects on the-duchy of $moleniko and the 
Ukrain, it appears, he may be accuſed of not having taken the leaſt 
precaution. Suppoſing he had dethroned the Czar at Moſcow, 
the execution of his plan would not have done him any voour ; 
ſince ſucceſs would not have been the work of gr but the 


| effect of chance. 


The ſubſiſtence oſ his troops ſhould be the felt care Fu atizeral 
An army has been compared to an ediſice, the baſis of which is the 
* 
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belly. The negligence of the king in this eſſential point, wa 
what moſt contributed to his misfortunes, and moſt &Eminiſhed his 
fame. What praiſe would the general merit, who in order to 
vanquiſh, muſt have troops that have no need of nouriſhthent, ſol. 
diers that are indefatigable and heroes who are immortal? 
Charles XII. is aceuſed of having too inconſiderably depended 
on the promiſes of Mazeppa, but he was not betrayed by the 
Coſſack. Mazeppa on the contrary, was himſelf betrayed by x 
fortuitous concourſe of unfortunate circumſtances; which he could 
neither foreſee, not avoid · Beſides, minds of the power of that of 
Charles, are incapable of ſuſpicion, and are never diffident,/till they 
have been taught the Won _ pe en — mum 
by repeated experience. | 
But I return to examine the — of operations wich _ 
intended to execute, during his campaign. True it is, I cannot 
ſay, with Corregio, I alſo am a painter,” yet I will venture to 
- preſent my ideas to the connoiſſeur in the art of war. 0 
That he might repair the error he had been in 00 
long neglected the Czar, it appears to me. that the king ſhould have 
penetrated into, Ruſſia, by the moſt eaſy route, as the moſt certain 
means of overwhelming his all powerful adverſary. This route, 
undoubtedly was not that of Smolenſko; nor the Ukrain. I here 
were ir both, imptacticable marches, immenſe deſerts; and great 
rivers to paſs, before à half cultivated country could be entered, 
and the army atrive at Moſcow.  - By taking either of thefe routes, 
Charles deprived himſelf of all the ſuccour he might have received 
from Poland or Sweden. The farther he advanced into Ruſla, 
the farther he found himſelf from his kingdom. To complete 
ſuch an enterprize- required more than one eampaign.  Whence 
was he to obtain proviſions ? By what road were bis rect uits 10 
march? In hat Muſoovite or Coſſack avenue could he eſtabliſt 
2 place of reſerve? Whence could he obtain arms and- clothing 
which are continually to be renewed in an army vith numerous 
other things of leſs value, but which are abſolutely neceſlary ? | 
So many inſurmountable difficulties, , ſhould have taught him to 
foreſee that the Swedes were undoubtedly expoſed to periſh by fa 
tigue and famine, and that they muſt diminiſh and melt away, even 
it victorious. If, therefore, the aſpe& of ſucceſs was thus gloomy, 
how dreadful muſt be the picture of poſſible misfortune ! A loſs 
eaſy ta be repaired, in a different ſituation, muſt become a deciſive 
. cataſtrophe, to an army abandoned to chance, in a defert country, 
. wihoutt ſtrong holde, and conſequently without retreats, 
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Tuſtead of expoſing himſelf to fo many difficulties, with ſo much 


temerity, inſtead of braving ſo many obſtacles, a much more na. 


tural plan preſented itſelf, which might have been conceived and 
executed without effort. Charles ſhould have proceeded imme- 
diately to Peterſburg, through Livonia and Ingria. The Swediſh 
fleet, and the neceſſary traſports, with a faupply of proviſions, might 
have followed by the guiph of Finland; the recruits and other 
things neceſſary, might have been ſent on board this fleet, or march- 
ed through Finland. The king would thus have covered his beſt 
provinces, and not have removed from his frontiers. Succeſs 
would have beta more ſplendid; and the utmoſt adverſity would 
not have rendered his fituation hopeleſs. Should he have ſeized 
on Peterſberg he would have deſtroyed the new ſettlement of the 
Czar; Ruſſia would have loſt fight of Europe, and the only link 
which connected that empire,? with the quarter of the globe we 
inhabit, u ould have been broken. 

This point gained, he would have been able to profit by ſucceſs, 
and proceed farther; though I do not perceive it was any ways eſ- 
ſential, he ſhould ſign the articles of peace at Moſcow. 

Let me be permitted, for my own information, to compare the 
conduct of the king of Sweden, during theſe two compaigns, to the 
rules which the great maſters of the military art have given. 

Thoſe rules ate that a general ſhould never endanger his army; nor 
advance with any corps which is not ſufficient ſuſtained. Charles, 
as it were, buried himſelf in the duchy of Smolenſko, without think- 
ing of preſerving a communication with Poland. Our inſtructors 
have eſtabliſhed it as a law, that we ſhould form a defenſive line 
of communication, and cover it by the army, that our rear may be 
open, and our magazines in ſafety. The Swedes found themſelves 
near the town of Smolenſko, with only proviſions ſufficient for a 
fortnight ; they drove their enemies before them, beat their rear 
guard, and purſued them at a venture, without exactly kno ing 
whither the fugitive enemy was leading them. 

We know of no precaution which the king took for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of his army, except that he ordered general Lowenhaupt to 
follow him with a conſiderable convoy. He, therefore, ought not 
to have this convoy, which the army could not do without, ſo far 
in the rear; nor to have begun his march to the Ukrain before its 
arrival ; for the farther he removed from it, the more he expoſed 
himſelf to defeat. He ſhould rather have choſen to return with 


his forces into Lithuania. He, on the contrary, continually puſh- 


ed forward, and thus accelerated the Joſs of his army. 
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Jo fuch a conduct, fo oppoſite to all the rules of the att of war, 
and which alone was ſuſſicient to incur. tuin, misfortunes were 
added, which can only be attributed to fatality; The Czar; thrice 
attacked Lowenthaupt, — DyER Tank to, . 
great part of fis ooo y.. 

The king of Sweden, therefore, was n ee 
motions of the Ryuſhans. - If this were negligenoe on his part, he 
ought bitterly to have reproached hindelf z but if it were occaſi- 
oned by invincible obſtacles, we muſt onde again place this diſaſ. 
ter to the account bf inevitable deſtiny, : 

When war is made in a half barbarous and ebenen 
try, it is neceſſkty to build fortreſſes in order to. keep poſſeſhon, 
Theſe are, in ſome fort, creatians. The troops muſt aid in con · 
ſtructing roads, mounds and bridges, and in raiſing redoubts, ac- 
cording as each ſhall become requiſite; but a method fo tedious, 
was little correſpondent to the impetuous and reileſs ſpirit of the 
king. It has been rightly remarked; chat, in What depended on 
bravery and promptitude, he was incomparable ; but he was no long- 
er the ſame man on occaſions when regular plans or ſlou meaſures 
were to be obſerved, which time only could reform. 

Theſe conſiderations prove how. neceſſary it is that a warrior 
ſhould be maſter of his paſſions, and how diſſicult it is to unite, in 
a ſingle perſon, all the talents of a great general. - 

I ſhall paſs over the battle of Holofzin, as well as other com- 
bats of that campaign, becauſe they were as ineffectual, relative to 
war, as they were fatal to thoſe. who fell, the ſorrowful victims, 
Charles, in general, was prodigal of the blood of men. There 
are, now doubt, occaſions on which it is neceſſary to fight; as, 
when more may be gained than loſt, when an enemy diſcovers ne. 
gligence in his camp, or on his march, or when n deciſive blow 
may oblige him to make peace; but many generals only fight becauſe 
they do not know how, otherwiſe, to rid themſelves of their em - 
barraſſment; therefore, ſuch conduct is not attributed to them as a 
merit, but rather to the want of genius. | 

At length we approach the deciſive battle of Pultawa. The er. 
rors of great men are exemplary leſſons, to thoſe poſſeſſed of leſs 
abllities, and there are few generals in the world to whom the fate 
of Charles may not teach prudence, circumſpection, and wiſdom. 

Marſhall Keith, who afterwards commanded in the Ukrain, as a 
Ruſſian general, and who has ſeen, and examined Pultawa, has 
aſſured me, that the fortifications of that place were only of earth» 
ſurrounded by a bad ditch. He was perſuaded that the Swedes, 
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en their arrival, might, without further preparations, have carried 
it {word in hand, had not the king purpoſely prolonged the lege, 
in order to attract, that he might vanquiſſi, the Car. 

It is certain that the Swedes did no there diſcover the fame ar- 
dour and impetuoſity for which they were famous, it muſt alſo be 
allowed, they did not make an attack tilt Menzikof had firſt 
thrown ſuccovrs into the town, and till he had encamped near it, 
on the banks of the Worſhla. But the Czar had a conſiderable 
magazine at Pultawa, Should not the Swedes, *. ho were in want 
of every thing, have ſeized, with all pollible expedition, on this 
magazine, that they might, ata blow, have taken it from the Ruff. 
ans, and have abundantly ſapplied themſelyes? Charles XII. had 
undoubtedly the moſt powerful reaſons to puſh the ſiege with vigor, 
and he ought to have employed every Means to have rendered him- 
felf maſter of this trifling place, before the arrival of ſuceour. 

Without including the rambling Coſſacks of Mazeppa, who, on 
the day of battle, did more harm than good; the king had no more 
than 18,000 Swedes. How was it poſhble he ſhould think of 
undertaking à fſiege, enn battle at the ſame une, with ſo 
{mall an army? 

On the approach of the enemy; it Was . either to raiſe 
the ſiege, or to have left a conſiderable corps in the trenches ; the 
one was diſgraceful, and the other much diminiſhed the number of 
his combatants, This enterprize, which was totally contrary to 
the intereſt of the Swedes, was highly advantageous to the Czar, 
and ſeems unworthy of our hero; it ſcarce could have been ex- 
pected even from a general, who had ever made war with reflection. 

Without ſeeking to diſcover ſtratagems where there were none; 
without attributing to the king views, which he never entertained, 
we ought rather to recollect, that he was very often uninformed of 
the march of his enemy. It is to be preſumed that he had no in- 
telligence of the march of Menzikoff, nor of the approach of the 
Czar ; and that, conſequently, he did not think it neceſſary to 
haſten the ſiege, becauſe he immagined Pultawa could not but ſur- 
render. ' Let us further remember, that Charles always made war 
in the open field, that he did not underſtand making Geges, and 
that he never had opportunities of acquiring knowledge by experi- 

ence; when we conſider too, that the Swedes lay three months 
defore Thorn, the works of which were no better than theſe of 
Pultawa, we may, without injuſtice, pronounce what their abilities 
were for carrying on a ſiege. 

When Mons, Tournay, and the works of Cohorn and Vauban, 
ſcarce impeded the progreſs of the French for three weeks; and 
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when, on the contrary, - Thorn and Pultawa occupied the Swede 
for ſeveral months, may we not well conclude the latter did not 
underſtand the art of taking towns ? No place could reſiſt them, if 
it were poſſible to carry it by aſſault, ſ»ord in hand ; but they were 
ſtopped by the moſt inſignificant fortreſs, before which it was ne- 
ceſſary to open trenches. | 

Should theſe proofs be inſufficient, I will aſk, would not Charles, 
hot and impetuous as he was, have beſieged; and taken Dante, 
that he might have made the city feel the whole weight of his 
wrath, on account of an offence which he had received; or would 
he have been ſatisfied with a ſum, of money, if he had not ſuppoſed 
the fiege to be an enterprize.above his ſtrength ? 

But let us return to the principal object of this eſſay- Pultaws 
was beſieged, and the Czar approached with his army. Charls 
ſtill had it in his power to chuſe his poſt, and there to wait for his 
arrival. This poſt he might have taken on the banks of the 
Worſkla, either to diſpute the paſſage of the river, or, the foe having 
paſſed i it, immediately to have attacked the Czar. The ſituation 
of the Swedes demanded quick determination. Either they maſt 
fall on the Ruſſians, the moment they arrived, or entirely abandon 
the project of attack. To ſuffer the Czar to chuſe his poſt, and to 
give him time neceſſary to put himſelf in a ſtate of defence, was an 
irreparable fault ; he already had the adrantage of numbers, which 
was not a little; and he was allowed to acquire the e. of 
ground, and of military art, which was too much. 

A few days before the arrival of the Czar, the king was work 
ed in viſiting his trenches ; the greateſt blame, conſequently, fell 
on his generals. It nn appears, that as ſoon as he was re- 
ſolved to give battle, he ought to have abandoned his trenches, that 
he might have been able to attack the enemy with more vigor 
Were he victorious, Pultawa would ſurrender itſelf; were he van- 
quiſhed, he would equally be obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 

So many miſtakes united, announced the iſſue of the unfortu- 
nate battle, the approach of which was daily perceived. 

It ſeemed as if fate had previouſly, diſpoſed. every thing to the 
diſadvantage of the Swedes, and thus prepared their ruin. 
wound of the king, which prevented him from perſonally heading 
his troops as uſual, and the negligence of the generals, who, by 
their erroneous diſpoſitions, ſufficiently ſhewed. that they were un- 
| acquainted with the poſition of the enemy, or at leaſt that their 
knowledge was imperfect, greatly contributed to that remarkable ca- 
taſtrophe. The attack, alſo, was begun by the cavalry; wheres 
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em, if e od ihe ee eee by its ſituation, 
were Bl and was made ſtronger with redoubts. A part of their front only 
as ne- could be attacked, and the ſmall plain, on which it was poſlible to 

| form for the aſſault, was flanked by the croſs fire of three rows of 
tedoubts. One wing of the Ruſſia! army was covered by an ab- 
batis, behind which there was an intrenchment and the other was 
defended by an impracticable marſh. r , 

Marſhal Keith, who perfonally examined this 88 
maintained that, even with an army of an hundred thouſand men, 
Charles could not have vanquiſhed the Czar thus poſted, becauſe the 
rarious difficulties that were ſucceſſively to be overcome, muſt have 
coſt an infinite number of men, and it is known, that the braveſt 
troops at length loſe courage, after a long and murderous attack- 
when they are oppoſed by new and unceaſing impediments. 

I know not what were the reaſons, which induced the Swedes, 
in a ſituation ſo critical as they then were, to hazard an attempt fo 
dangerous. If their neceſſity was abſolute, the error of obliging 
themſelves to-riſk a battle in their own deſpite, and under the moſt 
diſadvantageous circumſtances was great. 

All that might well have been predicted happened's 2 be 
ble army diminiſhed by labour, want, and even victory, was led 
to the ſlaughter. * General Creutz, who by a circuitous rout was 

| to have taken the Ruſſians in flank, tot kimfalF in the woods, and 
ound: never appeared on the field. 
ys fel Thus twelve thouſand Swedes attacked a — defended wy eigh- 
as re. ty thouſarid Muſcovites, who no longer were that muſtitude of bar- 
„ that barians whom Charles had difperſed at Narva; they were meta- 
vigor. morphoſed into well armett and well poſted ſoldiers, commanded by 
v. able foreign generals; well intrenched, and defended by the fire of 
a formidable train of artillery. 
fortu- The Swedes led their cavalry againſt the batteries, a as might 
have been expected, were obliged to retreat in valour's defpite.— 
o the BY The infantry advanced; and though it was received by a molt 
The IWF dreadful fire from the redoubts; they ſeized on the two firſt of them. 
ading But the Ruſſians attacked the Swediſh battallions at once, in front, 
0, by Kak, and rear; repulſed them ſeveral times, and obliged them to 
© un. relinquiſh the field of battle. Diſorder then fpread through the 
their amy; ; the king being wounded, was unable to rally his troops, and 
le ca- ere was no perſon who could collect the fugitives foon enough, 
ere?” I becauſe the beſt generals had been made priſoners at the beginning 
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of the battle; and, as the Swedes had — WOO 
rear of their army, it was their fault that theſe troops, u ho fled y 
far as the banks of the Boryſthenes, . 
diſcretion to the conqueror 

An author of conſiderable * but who probably Rudied th 


e an bi Komer or Vinyls imdgines the king. uf. Bwin 


Ought to have put himſelf at the head of the fugitives whom ge 
neral Lowenhaupt had collected on the banks of the Boryſthenes, 
and pretends that the fever which his wound received, and which, 
as he truly obſerves, was little calculated to inſpire courage, vn 
the reaſon that he neglected the only means . aceording a 
him, remained for repairing his loſs. 

Such a determination d hare been proper 3 in gal hes tan 
Fought with the ſword and the club; but after_a/battle,; the inſaum 
is always in want of powder. : The ammunition of the Bwedh 
formed a part of the baggage; which the enemy had already taken; 


therefore, if Charles had been unwiſe, enaugh to have headed thel: 
drogpo, deſtitute as they were of powder and bread, tro thing 
which oblige even fortreſſes to ſurrendetꝭ the Czar would ſoon har 
had the pleaſure of giving audience ta his brother Charles, for 


whom he waited with great impatience ; bonſequently; in a fitw 


tion ſo deſperate, the king, bad he been in perfe&t health, could 


nothing better than to: take refuge among the Turks. 
Monarchs, no doubt, ought not to fear dadger ;- but heir dign' 


ty equally, induces them carefully to avoid being made . priſoncs; 


and leſs from perſonal conſideration than-from the (dreadful conſe 


quences which reſult to their ſtate. Fresch authors ſhould: reco. 
lect the couſiderahle injury which their nation {uffered: by the cij 
tirity of Francis IJ. The wounds which France then received {tl 


bleed, and the venality of ſtate dignities, which was inevitable, i 


order to raiſe the ſum for the royal A arms ox 


of that diſgraceful epocha. 

In flight, itſelf, .our hero is _— of einem. — other 
man would have funk under a blow ſo ſevere ; but he formed ner 
plans, found reſources even in misfortune, and, when a fugitive i" 
Turkey, meditated to atm the Porte againſt Ruſſia. 

It is with pain I behold Charles degrading himſelf to the ran: 


ol a courtier of the Sultan, begging a thouſand pur ſes; and perceive 


with what headlong, what inconceivable obſtinacy he perſevered in 
wiſhing to remain in the ſtates of a monarch, who would not ſuffe 


him there to remain. I could with the ſtrange battle of Bende: 


might be blotted from his hiſtory. I regret the precious time he 
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loſt in a barbarous country, feeding on delufive hope, deaf to the 
ve voice of Sweden, and infenſible of his duty, by which he 
was fo loudly ſfammioned to the defence of his kingdom, which he, 

in ſome manner, ſeemed, while abſent, voluntarily to renounce. - 

The plans which are attributed to him after his return into Po- 
merania, and which certain perſons have made originate with count 
Van Goertz, have always appeared to me ſo indeterminate, ſo 
monſtrous, and fo little conſiſtent with the ſituation and exhauſted 
Rate of This æ ĩingdom, that my readers will permit me, in behalf of 
the fame of Charles, to leave them in ſilence. I hat war fo fruitful 
in fortunate and unfortunate events, was begun by the enemies of 
Sweden; and Charles, obliged to refift their plan of a izement, 
was only in a ſtate of defence. His enemies attacked him becauſe 
they miſunderſtovd-and deſpiſed his youth. While he was ſucceſſ- 
fol and appeared to be a dangerous enemy, he was envied by Eu- 
rope; but hen fortune turned her back, the allied powers thook 
the throne of Charles, and pareelſed out his kingdom. 

Had this hero poſſeſſed moderation equal to his courage, had he 
ber limits to his triumphs, had he reconciled himſelf to the Czar, 
when an opportunity of honorable peace preſented itſelf, he would 
have ſtifled the evil deſigns of his enemies; but, as ſoon as they 
had recovered from their panic, they only thought of the means of 
enriching themſelves by the ruin of his monarchy. Unfortunately 
the paſhons of Charles were ſubject to no controul, he wiſhed to 
carry every thing by force and haughtineſs, and deſpotically to lord 
even over deſpots. To make war, and 1 was to 
him but one and the ſame act. 

. In all the books which treat of Charles XII. 1 Gad high 
Gunding praiſes beſtowed on his frugality and continence; but 
twenty French cooks in his kitchen, a thouſand courteſans in his 
train, and ten companies of players in his army, would not have 
occaſioned his kingdom the hundredth part of the evils brought on 
it by his ardent thirſt of glory, and defire of vengeance. Offences 
made ſo deep and ſo durable an impreſſion on the ſoul of Charles, 
that the moſt recent effaced all traces of thoſe which had-preceded. 
It may be ſaid, we ſee the different paſſions which agitated the irre- 
concileable mind of this prince with ſo much violence, diſcloſe 
themſelves by degrees, when we obſerve and attend him at the head 
of his armies. 

He began by thing war on the king of Dent; he after- 
wards perſecuted the king of Poland without meaſure or limits; 
preſently, the whole weight of EI fell on the Czar; and at 
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length his vengenee ſelected the king of England @ its only ob. 
ject; ſo that he forgot himſelf, fo far, as to loſe ſight of the natur 
enemy of his kingdom, that he might courſe a ſhadow, and ſeek an 
enemy who was become his foe by accident, or rather by chance. 
If we collect the various fruits, which charcterize this extraordi- 
man, we ſhall find him leſs intelligent than courageous ; leh 
ſage than active, leſs attentive to real advantage, than the flare of 
his paſſions; as enterpriſing, but not ſo artful, as Hannibal; rather 
reſembling Pyrrhus than Alexander; and as ſplendid as Conds u 
Racroi, Friburg, and Nordlingen. But he could not at any time 
be compared to Turenne, if we obſerve the latter at the battles of 
the Downs, near Dunkirc, and at Colmar; and eſpee ally during 
his two laſt campaigns. 
Though the actions of our hero ſhine with great brilliancy, they 
mult not be imitated; except with particular caution. The more 
reſplendent they are, the more eaſily may they ſeduce the youth ful, 
headlong, and angry warrior; to whom we cannot often enough 
repeat that valour, without wiſdom is inſufficient z and that the ad. 
verſary, with a cool head, who can combine and calculate, wil 
finally be victorious over the raſh. 
To form a perfect general, the courage, fortitude and activity of 
Charles XII. the penetrating glance and policy of Marlborough, the 
vaſt plans and art of Eugene, the ſtratagems of Luxemburg, the 
wiſdom, order, and foreſight of Montecuculli, and the grand an 
which Turenne poſſeſſed, of ſeizing the critical moment, ſhould be 
united. Such a phœnix will with difficulty be engendered. Some 
pretend that Alexander was the model on which Charles XII. 
formed himſelf, If that be true, it is equally ſo, that the ſucceſſor 
of Charles is Prince Edward ; and if unfortunately the latter ſhould 
ſerve as an example to * one, the copy, at deft, can only be 1 
Don Quixote. | 
But what right have I to judge the moſt 00 and the great 
eſt generals? Have I myſelf obſerved the precepts J have juſt pre- 
ſcribed ? I can only reply, that the faults of others, on the ſlighteſ 


effort of the memory, ſtart to view, and that we glide lightly over 
our own. 5 
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Amzrican War. 
* + ( Continued from page 14.) | | 

BrroktE the end of that memorable year, lord Dunmore, 
the governor of Virginia, gave proofs that he was but ily fitted 
he at the helm in this tempeſtuous ſeaſon. This province, thou 
there was not a ſingle Britiſh ſoldier within its limits, was, by his 
indiſcretion, involved, for ſeveral months, in difficulties but little 
ſhort of thoſe to which the inhabitants of Maſſachuſetts were ſub- 
jected. In common with the other provinees, they had taken ef- 
fectual meaſures to prepare their militia for the purpoſes of defence. 
Lord Dunmore, about this time, engaged a party belonging to a 
royal veſſel i in James“ River, to convey ſome public powder from 
a magazine in Williamſburg on board their ſhip. This alarmed 
the inhabitants— They aſſembled with arms, and demanded its 
reſtitution. Extremities were prevented; and, for this time, the 
affair ended in a negociation. 

Lord Dunmore, however, thought proper to ſend his lady and 
family on board the Fawey man of war, in Jame's river, .and to 
fortify his palace. The afſembly, who then was convened, ap- 
appointed a committee to examine the ſtate of the magazine. 
They found moſt of the remaining powder buried; the muſkets 
deprived of theit Jocks, and fpring guns planted in the magazine. 
Theſe diſcoveries irritated the people, and the governor privately 
retired on board the Fawey man of war. The royal government 
in Virginia from that day ceaſed. An armed force was now raiſ- 
ed, and other meaſures taken for putting the colony in a ſtate of 
defence. Lord Dunmore, whoſe paſhons predominated over his 
underſtanding, was precipitated into farther follies. With the aid 
of ſome tories, run-away negroes, and ſome frigates that were on 
the ſtation, he eſtabliſhed a marine force. By degrees, he equip- 
ped and armed a 'number of veſſels of different kinds and ſizes, 
in one of which he conſtantly reſided, except when he went on 
ſhore in a hoſtile manner. On the 25th of October, he made an 
attempt to burn Hampton; but the crews of his veſſels were ſo 
annoyed by riftemen from the ſhore, that they were obliged to quit 
their ſtation. Soon after, lord Dunmore, after having proclaimed 
liberty to the ſlaves, was joined by ſeveral hundreds, both whites 
and black, at Norfolk, and having once more got footing on the 
main, he amuſed himſelf with hopes of acquiring the glory of re. 
ducing one part of the province by means of the other. The pro- 
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vincials had now an object againſt which they might direct their 
arms. An expedition was therefore concerted againſt the force 
which had taken the poſt at Norfolk. Lord Dunmore conſtry. 
ed a fort at the bridge, on the Norfolk fide, and furniſhed i it with 
artillery. The provincials, alſo, fortified themſelves near to the 
ſame place, with a narrow cauſeway in their front, On the th of 
December, the royaliſts commenced an attack. Captain Fordyce, # 
the head of about 60 men paſſed t the cauſeway, and boldly marched 
up to the provincial entrenchments with fixed bayonets. They 
were expoſed to the fire of the provincials in front, and enfiladed 
by another part of their works. \ The Captain and ſeveral of his 
men fell, the Lieutenant. with othets were taken, and all who ſur. 
vived were wounded. 

The royal forces, on the enſuing night, evacuated” their poſt 
at the bridge, and Lord Dunmore ſhortly after abandoned Nor. 
folk, and retired with his people on board his ſhips. Many of the 
Tories, ſought the fame aſylum. The Provincials took poſſeſſon 
of Norfolk and the fleet with its new incumbrances, moved to 2 
greater diſtance, The people on. board. cut, off from all peaceable 
intercourſe with the ſhore, were diſtreſſed for proviſions and be. 
ceſſaries of every kind. At length on the arrival of the Liver: 
pool man of war from Eogland a flag was ſent on ſhore to put the 
queſtion, whether they would ſupply his Majeſty's ſhips with pro 
viſions? An anſwer was returned in the negative. It was then de- 
termined to deſtroy the town. This was carried into effect, and 
Norfolk was reduced, to aſhes. The whole loſs was eſtimated at 
| 300,000 Pounds ſterling. The provincinals, to deprive the ſhips of 
every reſourſe of ſupply, deſtroyed the houſes and plantations that 
were near the water, and obliged the people to more their cattle 
proviſions, and effeQs, farther into the country. Lord Dunmore, 
with his fleet, continued for ſeveral months on the coaſt and in the 
river of virginia. His unhappy followers ſuffered a complication 
of diſtreſſes, which induced him ſometimes after to burn the leaſt 
valuable of bis veſſels, and to ſend the remainder amounting to 
30 or 40 ſail, to Florida, Bermuda and the weſt Indies. 

While theſe tranſactions were carrying on, another ſcheme, in 
- which Lord Dunmore was a party, in like manner miſcarried. 
This ſcheme was formed by one Conolly a Penſylvanian. The fiſt 
ſtep of his plan was, to enter into a league with the Ohio Indians. 
He ſet out, and aQually ſucceded in his defign. On his return he 
was diſpatched to general Gage, from whom he received a Colo- 
nel's commiſſion. The plan was, that he ſhould return to the Ohio, 
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were by the aſſiſtance of the Britiſn and Indians in theſe parts, he 


was to penetrate through the back ſettlements into Virginia, and 


join Lord Daamore at And 1 an accident he was 
diſcovered-and taken priſoner.» oe ne 


Son e e ee warden. eee eee 
Militia trained, and every neceſſary preparation made for that 
purpoſe. © Lord W. Campbell, the royal governor, having 
endeavoured to form a party for the ſupport of Britiſh. govern- 
ment, was obliged to take [up his reſidenge on board of an armed 
veſſel-in the harbour. Governor Martin of North Carolina, who 
was alſo very zealous for the royal intereſt likewiſe conſulted his 
ſafety, retiring on board a enim Jew: Fear river. He 
attempted to raiſe the back ſettlers, con vſtiog. chiefly of Scots 
Highlanders, againſt the Colony. He ſent commiſſions among 
them for raiſing and commandipg regiments 3 and be granted one 
to Mr. M Donald to act as their genetal. Upon the firſt intelli- 


gence of their aſſembling, Brigadier General Moore, with ſome 


Provincial troops and militia, and ſome pieces of cannon, marched 
t9 oppoſe them. He took poſſeſſon of Rock Fiſti bridge, and 
threw up ſome works. He had not been there many days when 
M Ponald approached and endeavoured to join governor Martin, 
but colonel's Tillington and Caſwell, with about 1000 militia men, 
took poſſeſſion of Moore's creek bridge, which lay in their way, 
and raiſed a ſmall breaſt work to ſecure themſelves. 


On che next morning, the Highlanders attacked the militia, p poſt- | 


ed at the bridge; but M*Leod, the ſecond in command, and ſome 
more of their officers being killed at the firſt onſet, they fled with 
precipitation. General M*Donald was taken priſoners and the 
whole of his party broken and diſperſed. 

At the end of the year 1775, there was a = termination 
of royal government, and Britain beheld the whole of America 
united againſt her in the moſt determined oppoſition. 


. r * 


12 


Second Campaign, 1776. 


AT the begioning of this year, the vaſt poſſeſſions of Great 
Britain in the weſtern world, that now form the fifteen United 
States, were reduced to the ſingle town of Boſton, in which her 
troops were ſuffering the inconvenience of a blockade. From the 
19th of April, they were cut off from thoſe refreſhmeuts which 
their ſituation required. Their ſupplies from England did not 


* 
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reach the coaſt fora long time'after 1 and wer 
partly taken by the American erniſers. 
+» In the month of February, the American army befors ds 
was, by reinforcements, augmented to 19, 00 men. Genen 
| Waſhington ſtated to his officers that he had not powdet ſufficien 
for a bombardment: and aſked their advice whether, as reinforc. 
ments might be daily expected to the enemy, it would not be pri. 
dent, before that event took place, to make an aſſault on the Britih 
lines. The propoſſtion was negatived j but it was recommendel 
1 take poſſeſſion of Dorcheſter Heights. To divert the atich. 
tom of the garriſon, « Bombardment of the town, from other di 
tectiens, commenced, and was continued for chree days. The 
night of the 4th of Match was fixed upon for taking poſſeſſion of 
Dorcheſter Heights. A covering party of about 800 men led the 
way; theſe were followed by the carts with the intrenching took, 


and 1200 of 4 working parry, commanded by geteral Thoma 
In the rear there were mote thin 200 carts, loaded with faſcines 


and hay in bundles. While the-cannoti were playing in other part 
the greateſt ſilence was kept by this working party. The prown- 
cials completed lines of defence by the morning, which aſtoniſhed 
the garriſon. | The. admital informed general Howe, that if the 
Americans kept poſſeſſion of theſe Heights, he would not be able 
to keep one of the king's ſhips in the harbour. An engagement 
was hourly expected It was intended by general Waſhington, in 
that caſe, to force his way into Boſton with 4000 men, who were 
to have embarked at the mouth of Cambridge rivet. © They wer: 
reminde d that it was the 5th of March, and were called upon to 
avenge the death of their countrymen killed on that day. But gene- 
ral Howe did not intend to attack till the next day. In order to 
be ready fof it, the tranſports went down in the evening towards the 
| caſtle. In the night a moſt violent ſtorm, and towards morning 3 
heavy flood of rain, eame on, A carnage was thus providentially 
prevented, that would probably have equalled the fatal one on the 
I7th of June at Breed's-Hill. In this fituation, it was agreed by 
the Britiſh, in a council of war, to evacuate the town as ſoon as 
v 
| General Howe iſſued a proclamation, ordering all woollen and 
| 1 goods to be delivered to Mr. Crean Bruſh. Shops were op- 
ened and ſtripped of their goods. A licentious plundering took 
place; much was carried off, and more was wantonly deſtroyed 
Theſe irregularities were forbidden in orders, and the guiky threat 
ened with death, but nevertheleſs, every miſchief which diſap 
pointed malice could ſuggeſt was committed. 
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The Britiſh, amounting to more than 7000 men evacuated Boſ- 
ton, leaving their baracks ſtanding, a number of cannon ſpiked and 
ſtores to a high amount. On their departure, a great number of 
the inhabitants, afraid of public reſentment, follow ed them. From 
Boſton, they ſailed to Halifax; but all their vigilance could not 
prevent a number of valuable ſhips from falling into the hands of 
the American privateers. Some of the veſſels which they captur- 
ed, were. laden with arms and warlike ſtores. Some tranſports, 
with troops on board, were alſo taken. Theſe had ran into the 
harbour, not knowing that the place was evacuated. The embark- 
ation of the Britiſh troops was. ſcarcely completed, when general 
Waſhington, with his army, matched into Boſton, where he was 
— gagrrgly .utn5 2 EY more rr, peep 
a triumph. 

. Mfentiay iO, idoce con- 
greſs to reinforce the army under his command. There was a fair 
proſpect of expelling the Britiſh from thence, and of anne xing that 
province to the United Colonies. While this was in agitation, the 
army in which they confided was defeated, and the general whom 
they adored was killed. This, however, did not extinguiſh the 
ardour of the Americans. Congreſs reſolved that nine battallions 
ſhould de kept up, and maintained in Canada. The colonies of 
Maſſachuſetts, Connecticut, and New-Hampſhire were requeſted 
to raiſe three regiments, and forward them to Canada. It was 
alſo reſolved to raiſe a corps of artillery for this ſervice, and to take 
into the pay of the colonies one thouſand Canadians, in addition 
to cologne] Livingſton's regiment ; Moſes Hazen of Maſſachuſetts, 
who had reſided many manners to the com- 
mand of this new corps. 

Though congreſs and the Smet e dee ens ſupport 
the war in Canada, yet from the fall of Montgomery, their inter- 
eſt in that colony daily dechned. Their unſucceſsful aſſault on 
Quebec made an impreſſon, both on the Canadians andthe Indians, 


unfavourable to their views. 
Quebec early in May, was 


The ſmall force which arrived at 
followed by ſeveral Britiſh regiments, together with the Brunſwick 
troops, in ſuch a rapid ſucceſſion, that in a few weeks the whole 
Vas eſtimated at 13,000 men. 

The Americans, in their retreat from Quebec, marched to the 
Sorel, at which place they threw up fome flight works for their 

They were there joined by ſome battallions coming to re- 
inforce them. About this time general Thomas died, and the 
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% He has called, together legiſlatine chodies, at, places EY 
vacomfartable,y and distant Mom the? dzpeſdary of their public 
records,jfor dis dale purpoſe aß tzigdy de into compliance with 
lis meaſfufe 7, fa. r bu l Ll tal roger ors 
4 He, has whffalub * + jg 


fog wich may brmneſe his dea ur ge 
* He has refuſed, fora long time after” ſuch diſſulusbns to 


 caufe others to be eteftedd,3 whereby the legiflative powers,” incapa- 


ble of annihilation, Rave returned to the people! at large for their 


exerciſe ther ſtate cemamiing, in the mean time expoſed to all the 
danger of igyakion;frous:withous, and convulß ens wwitlH¹tn +, 
im 


_ He bas.crujeavgured-t0-prevent'the, population of thele'ſtates, 
for that purpoſe:obſteuctiagabe laws for ndtüralization af foreign- 


ers; refuſing to -paſs others to encoutage migration guither, and 


railing the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ö 
| 
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l He has bltruied-the adevinibention #f-guſi, a ute 
i afſegt 70 r O NS. 121) (hin 
. Me hs thade3udaey-dependapt-on hiawillialene; far the , tem 

ba E 3 res E br fene, 


nig 2 Chak "thr the n+ : H. e Saber as 
+ Hehe kept among. usjn. fime . Pee, | 
— — Leut legillatares.... ; + W Are 11 TY 
„Hess afrftshtogender the. gh deren af, a 
 laporiozg0 th<ignl powers. - Amt $9 x SITS r -e, 
e gaphined. aim others. 2p HUGS — 


have w. 

States n aids CCC ˙ lGR: IB434! 242 i5{;1 ſeulem 
de 1 Fes dutag offen unde wich all ata af dhe warkd: - tht magna 
For impoſing taxes on us without⸗ur ni.,ꝭ fs e com 
e _ viably 
aN: oe + 6 ee de ee 2987 eee 356 | have b. 
ways Fon. 5; beyondi.ſeas to — malt 
ul N Jane thigh ernten Nad has 011. 1882 ſeparat 

5 11 Tor aboliſhiogthe: face gyltem of Evgliſhlu=s. in a:acighbor. in b 
dine provines,) eflabliſhing thergin am arhitzary; gowrbment, 1 = «4 
enlarging its; boundaries, an d feder ite ann exam ard BI Amer 
A, inlirnmegt tor introducing he Lame. abſolute cule. inte, h judge 
22 Bd 0 ng ent ic yard ls 63" 70 Las 4 name 
00 e e e eee e eie ſolem: 
n * the-forms; of aur gaveraments : of figh 

1 ug ſulpenfling aur own legillatures, and declaring ansehen IF time 
wh rover m degidate fot un in atboaſesubatſorrcr: chat 8 

— abicated garatoment-heze,.by dackaring us outoft® rica 
-, Protegtiang* 836.-yaging. Was-agannſt as. ads n from Inden 
"23184 55 H6hgs: plondereg. enn Gans, A vage aur Costa, burns un com: 
enng: ad. 13 Qt Aly 2 65 W179 thing 
1193? 45 Heis dt 1 0 | ; ſuppo 


6 —— Gefalaiion! and tyra) 
already begun with circumſſanoes Pf:amely and; perkidy ifcarce) 


11 —— — 
"head ee s 


Fan irt Fer 


| vicably interrape our connections and 


bund Rene ad exten». 
tioners of 


cies Roads and bead or w ful themſclved by ber 
hand: ty UA AR 4s hots p Thr Ten, LT: How OS ov” 


He has excited Gothiſtic/ infurreckiohs amongſt us, anti has 


endend xi 46 briag om the iuhabiterrts of out frontiers; che mbr- 
cileſ Indian ſcrapes, 'whoſe known rule of warfare ib an undiſtia 
een te of alF ages; fekes, and bnd, e 
nn every ſtage of theſe opptefions we have: petitioned for 


redreſs iv che moſt -bomble terms: 8 berp 


. obr rich blihren: We 
hare ned then from-tirhe- to time of-attempts ade by their 
kegillatire- $5 extend: am wawarrentable juriſdiction over us We 
lage-reminded -them- of whe circumſtances of our emigration. and 
ſeulement here. We have appealed w their native juſtice and 

iy add we haye -copjured them, by che ties of our 
— kindxed, 4 < duſavow theſe ufurpations,. which would ine- 
+ © They, too, 
have been deaf to the voice of juſtice and conſangainity. We 


"abſt? Kherafore,acquiolee in the byes which denounces our 


ben in poade nee, 0 i ee | 
| nn. United States of 


R © +» 


America, in Generat-Congrefs aſſembled,” appealing to the Supreme 
edge of the world for the reQitude of out intentions, do, in the 
name and by the authority of the good people of thefe colonies, 
fbletnly-publih apd declare; That theſe United Colonies are, and 
oben og tobe; FREE and: INDEPENDENT STATES; 
tim they ave ab ſodv ed froh tHalleginnce tf the Dritift crown; and 
that wil .politicaliconpettion between theny and the Stute of Great 
Baan i, znd 6apht to-be;4otaly dio ed; and'that a5 Free and 


— States, they hive fell power to lexy war; conclude peace, 


carat allianpes,eltablify commerce, and to do alF other acts and 
things which Ladrpendett Bestes may of right do. And, for the 


por of this-Dediarations - With a firm" reliance on the protection 


of. Dixine Protidenec, . our Hooks 
our Forman, ; {adbour faced honour,” - HC => $19 


From. che promulgation of — every thing {Purges 


new form. The Americans no longer appeared i in the charac- 


* 


10% Mapa reren 
———— 


ter of ſubjects in armbagainit chew Goiedraigny but / 8 · n indepetident 
people, repelling the attacks of an i ee he people wete 
encouraged by it to bear wp under whe cflbeniticd of: was, anc ww. 
pany hs (neg n 
the koſe. Ne bh E i Me * end +} SLE 

Saad tas ervions me desastes 6 lodupmidence 
with unfeigned acalamations of joy. 1 Thowgh id was Wel kaowy 
that Great Brin had-elnplopedt u forge bf g 
uÞbn the pee formed Rates and thay che Continantal « mor 
equal to ohe huff that number, 
and that congreſs:was without any. aſſunaher of ſoteiſn — 8 
both the A merten officers und privates gan exaty -£vidence of 
their hearty aphrobation of the decree whiehyſewred d Oοο,ẽt 
from Great Byltad, hd” Fabre none Word, ther the) 
ſaoudd be frbe "ſtamp of: conquered provinces» 4 Now/®-fubc rey; 
„de kfiowrte 10 toe) rhe eens Brangto wk ers 
no more ati ce term of uo, Winh ay! 
juſtice, be applied; to ws 
the hands of dur ene mie ve Muy enpett che tremwment" of-priſes- 

ers, and dot the puniſhment» of rebel hte prise for wich" we 
contend is of wow magnitude E 
to obtait I. 2" 11, 34} * Derr W 1397 eee 

Tue n the rer die s, defightd t opetat! 
against New-York, in this campaign, was give to Admiral Loud 
Howe and his brother Sit William. To this Nervice way wowed 
2 atmyl conſitigg of about 30, 0 ew,” Ts force 

was ſuperiot' to ay ching chat Arbetica fad heretbfofe fern? 

A few days after tht dechatnon of independence, genefil 
Hove, feet off Sandy Hook, Which he — a 
manded at- Boſton) and des ſoon” t, jotried by | lor# 


— — ond 1 "ke Brjl 
general, om his approach, found very: part f New-York iſland/ 
and the moſt expoſe# parts of Long-Ilend forufied and well de- 
fended wich artillery. ' It ha@-early'otontred to general Wething- 
ton, that the poſſeffion of New. Vorl would be wich the Britiſh a 
favourite object. General Lee, wHllethe Britiſh were yet in poſ- 
fſhon of Maſſachuſetts, had been detched from Cambridge to pet 
Long-Iflind and New. Vork inte- poſtute of defeore. Work 
were then ereced in end. about Neu Vo, o Long I Hand, and 
the heights of Harlem. Theſe; beſilles betterles / were feld re. 
doubts, Wert wo "eas "with" put wage * weber 


- 


they wers in 
were the 


Wöcsg 1 to to. | 
hte 
The American * in and near New-York l to 1 8 


ben Tri he y oa web Med l 
eee e e e 


moved from ves: ener WW ane ra hat e April Rxed 
tis head quartefs im New: York" Pie 2 III 
. Hui SHR i, Pet 
ix, the WeftyIndied-and Eurbpe. Bot ſo many unforeſcen delays 
h1d taken'place that the monty of uralt we Faced before: 
they wete n condition to open 
The royal eophmiſfioners;"adiiirat Adee fbr werk 
proper before they commenged theit fear Spetatons to try 
what might be done in their" civil capagityy towards effeting a re- 
union between Great Brian and the <olonies”® Lord Howe firlt 
ſent aſhore #'eineula}denter'ts ſorgral'of*the ropuf foverhars in A- 
nerica informing them of cher date act of Parliament's for reſtoring 
mrs olonies, and granting pardon do ſuth as ſhould de- 
4 dein em e paBliſh a declaration 
which accompanied the ſame. Here; however, congreſs favetl him 
trouble, -by,,ordering- his ſener and": clarationt'to” BE publiſhed 
[0 alli theupewpaperss'4 that ve might ee the iifidioalaeſ; 
dhe Britiſts miniſtry all tha they hd nothing to les be- 
hes the exertion of theirowwedbir. $4 0002 95s 
Lord Howe nent ſem a letrer to gaheral Wablagteb but 41 
vas dire qed 10. George Waſbington, Eſq. the general re fuſed 
acceprofyl in as nat being diner the ſtyle fuitable to his fa 
tan | Sone ti walten adyihang-goneral Phtterſon was ſent dy gen. 
el; Howe; with Waſhingtony e &c. 
«polite 25602 phigtt; dds gingen te nt becher, bur general Waſhington 
eplicd,y thay delete dineftidyaws Any perfor i u pabliie character 
Gould-have ee ſ n of / other iſe it Void a phexr u wert 
privater dettar aba it owarargeate Ze u e thing, be: 
they ailo:inplied any Hing, and that he thoutd therefore decline 
rcccrving iangalgticerdigetetd d din as” a private petſon, when % 
ted, to hg A lang conference enſuel, n which 
dhe act ck, ab che c Honef were armed 
1 would; bg very happy in eſſecting an accom- 
. Garber exits # as frm. wha agpeugrd 


— 
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their powers were only to grant Pardon; that ey who had coi 
mitted no fault wanted no. pardon,” _- 

The Britiſh commanders then reſolved. to Fe . 
upon Long Lſland. They. landed between Utrecht and Graveſend 
The American works protected a ſmall peninſula having Walle 
bout Bay to the lefty, and ſtretching over to Red - Hool on the 
right, the Eaſt. River being in their rear. General Sula 
with a ſtrong force, was encamped within theſe works at Brooklyne 
From the calt ſide of the Nartows runs a ridg:. of hills, corerel 
ich chick wood about five or ſix miles in length, which termin. 
ates near Jamaica. There were three paſſes throug h theſe hills, 
one near the Narrows, a ſetond on the Flatbuſh — and a third 
on the Bedford road, and they are all defenſihle. Theſe were the 
only roads which could be paſſed from the ſouth ſide of the hills u 


the American lines, except a road "which led round the eaſlerh 
end of the hills to Jamaica. The Americans had 800 men on each 


of theſe roads, and Colonel Miles was placed with his battalion of 
riflemen, to guard the road from the ſouth 6f the hills to Jamaicy 
and to watch the motions of the Britiſh. | 

General de Heiſter, with his Heſſtans, took the 26th of A nguſt; 
yoſf at Flatbuſh. In the following night the greater part of the 
Britiſh army commanded by general Clinton, marched to gain the 
road leading round the ealterly end of the bills to Jamaica, and to 
turn the left of the Americans: He arrived about two hours be. 
fore day, within half a mile of the r0ad; One of the parties fel 
in ith à patröle of American officers, aud took them all | priſoners; 


which prevented the early tranſmiſſion of "intelligence. At the 


break of day general Clinton advanced and took poſſefflon of the 
heights over” which” the Toad paſſed. General Grant, with the 
left wing, advanced along the coaft'by the weſt road near the Nar 


rows 3 but this Was intended Entre he as a feint. 


42 1 


Stirling advanced with 1 500 men, and took "allo of a hill a- 
bout two miles from the American camp, and i in front of general 


Grant. | 
On the 27th of Auge an attack was made very arri in the 


morning by the Heſſians from Flatbuſh, under general Heiſter, and 
by general Grant on the coaſt, arid was well ſupported for a con- 
ſiderabe time on both fides. Ihe Americans WhO no oppoſe Heiſter, 
were firſt informed of the approach of general Clinton, who had 
come round on their left. They immediately began to retreat to 


2negss FF BI 
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their camp, but were intercepted by the right wing under general 
Clinton, who got into the rear of their left and attacked them with 
the light infantry and dragoons white returning to their lines. They 
vere driven back tl they were met by the Heſfians. They were 
thus alternately chaſed and intercepted between general Hyiſter 
and general Clinton. Some of their xegiments nevertheleſs ound 
their way do the camp. The Americans under lord Stirling, who 
were enpaged with general Grant, foubtir \ with great reſolution fbr 
about fix hows. They were uginformed of the movements made 
by general Clinton, till ſome of the troops under his command had 
traverſed the HOle dxtent of country in their rear. Their retreat 
was thus intercepted, but ſeveral. notwithſtanding; broke through 
and got into the woods; many thtew themſelves into the marſh, 
ſome were drowned; and others periſhed in the mud, but 4 coul. 
derable number eſcaped by this way to their lines. 
The loſs of the Britiſh and Heſſians was abont 450. > The Kill ' 
led, wounded, and prifoners of the Americans, including thoſe 
whoweredrownedor periſhed inthe woods or raud,exceeded'a thou- 
fad. Among the priſoners of the latter were two of their general 
officers, Sullivan and lord . — ae offiters' of 
diſtinQtion.  - = anne A 
General Weadhington called 4 coke of war, to ealtifult on the 
— proper to be taken, after which diſpoſitions were made for 
an immediate retreat. This commenped ſoon after it was dark, 
from two points, the upper and lower ferries, on Eaſt River. 
The intention of evacuating the Iſland had been prudently conceal- 
ed from the Americans, that they knew not  whitker they were 
going, but ſuppoſed to attack the enemy. The bielckartillery. tents,. 
| baggage, and about 9290 men, were conveyed'to the city of New. 
York over Eaſt River; in, leſs than 1 Fhours,/ and-v/3thout the:knowr- | 
ledge of the Britiſh, though:not-::00': yards Hiſtant., Towards. 
morning an extreme thick fog caine up; which tiovered over Long 
Iſland, and by concealing the. Americags enabled them to meat 
their retreat. Iy about half on houg the fog cleared away, and 
the Britiſh entered tlie works which: had juſt been relinquiſhed. 
Genera! Sullivan, who was taken priſoner; was immediatly ſent 
on parole. with the following verbal mellage from Lord Howe, 
to congreſs that though he could not at preſent treat with them 
in that character, yet he was very deſirous of having conference 
wich foe of the members, wliom he would conſider as private 
gentlemen; ſetting forth at the ſime time che nature and. extent 


of his powers as commiſſioner. 8 rad * ö 


©,f 
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} ſentatives of the free and independant ſtates of America could not 
with propriety ſend any of their members to confer with Lord 
Howe in their private characters, but that ever deſirous of eſt. 

- bliſhing peace on reaſonable terms, they will ſend a committee of 

the body, to know u hether he has any authority to treat with 

perſons authoriged by gongreſs for that purpoſe, on behalf of Ame. 
rica, and what that authority is; and to hear ſuch Propoſitions ix 
de ſhall thigk bt ta make reſpecting the fame.?} They eleded 
Dr. Franklin, John Adams, and Edward Rutledge, their com- 
mittee for this purpoſe. They were very politely. received by lord 
Howe, put the conſerence proved fruitleſs, lord Howe's commil. 
miſſion not containing any other authotity than that expreſſed in 
the act of parliament namely, that of granting pardous- Lord 
Howe ended the converſation on his part, by expreſſing his regard 
for America, and the extreme pain he would ſuffer in being obl. 
Fed 0 diſtreſs thoſe whom he ſo much regarded. Dr. Franklin 
thanked him for his regard, and aſſured. him, that the Americans 
would flew. their gratitude, by endeavouring to leſſen as much 2 
[poſſible all pain he might feel on their account, by exerting their 
utmaſt abilities in taking good c care of theniſelves.. 
A council of war recommended to act upon the defenſive, and 
- not. £0 riſk; the army for the ſake öf New-York.” I he public 
ſtores. Vrre moved to Dobb's ferry about 26 miles from New- 

Tork ag. 12, o men werf ordered to the northern extremity of 
New-York iſland,” and 4,500 to remain for the defence of the ci. 

ty, while the remainder occupied the intermediate ſpace. | Before 

the Britiſh landed, it was impoſſible to tell What place would be 

Grid attacked : this made it neceſſary to erect works for the defence 
of vutiety of places as well as of New- Vork. Though every 

Thing was abandoned; when the criſis came, hat either the city 

muſt be relinquiſhed or che army riſted for, its defence, yet from 
- the. delays occaſioned by the redoubts and other Works, a whole 
campaign was loſt to the Britiſh and favedto the Americans,” Con- 

dress had determined to miſe 88 battalions, to ſerre during the 
WIr. To wear away the campaign with as little misfortune 3 as pol. 
ſible, and thereby gain time to raiſe a permanent army againſt the 
next yeat, was to the Rmericans a matter of the laſt importance- 

On the 15th of September, general Howe began to land his 
men under cover of five ſhips-of war, between Kipp's-Bay and 

Tortle-Bay. As the different diviſions landed, they poſted them- 

' ſelves on the high g rounds that ſtretch in an aſcending direction 

from the ſea. (hore. . the ſame time a detachment of Heſſian 
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22 TE PLAINS the 28 of October 1776, 
American & British Forces. 


9 
| * 


4r00ps advanced to New-York #94 ig-theinwy bp ner 
'y of the Avioricars e by the'paſs at Blooming Dale. A 
{kirmiſh enſued, in ieh the Heſſians were victorious. About the 
ſame time, another detachment of the Britiſh troops made a 
— __—_— toatthokabody,of the Americans, 
who reticated to the main body poſted on Morris“ 
Heights. No attempts being made to deſend New- Vork, it was 
taken poſſeſhon of by the Engliſh.; They had been a ſew days in 
EE Ie ay. conſumed a thouſand 
bouſes. 0 1% eie e 
"Afr, the Americans, had exacyared New- Lobe they retiged to 
the norzh guck of the iſland an which the gity ig ed. On the 
— — \the 16ch of. September a, gdetachment. was ſent out 
from the main, body of the Americans, tm 2 Mood facing the left 
gank of the enemy. The Britiſh in order. 0 diſlodge, them, diſ- 
patched ihre companies of light infagtry, and three cm pames of 
* riflemen. ay ett am which , was ——— 4 
reinforcements on > very warm 
45 cn. eee IRR tv. We Bas. te of the - 


CT < * 


ea Waſhington yo” real from RY York, po 
tis troops fo as to, make a line of Fane detached 3 and 15 
camps on the erer heights and ſtrong grounds from Valentine” x 
W on Ha right, to the vicinity the 88 on the 7 

e Britiſh zr % yed the elves throwin . 
Pb on e Hill to coper New-York, ht KH 5 
| t capable of a vigorous defence,” As fogn 48 the -redoubt Were 
compleated it was determined to 5 t the rear 'of the Ameri. 
cans, by the New-Englaod road, from wh W they received the molt 
of their ſupplies” 525 the 18th 'of Ottober the Britiſh | troops re- 
imbarking proceed alopg the coaſt to Pe Ib. Point, and diſem- 
| barked t there without difficulty. . Soon after they handed a. Mirmith 
| happened in an attempt to di dg 3 ricans from a narrow 

paſs, at which they had taken ſt Vith pe corps. Te lat- 
er retired. On the. 20th. of October the main divzhon 7 Brit- 
iſh army moved to. New Rochelle fituated on the Sound that divi- 
des Long-Iſland from the continent... There they were joined by 
the ſecond diviſiom of foreign xoops, from England, under the 
command of yenerab Knyphauſen. I he American army ſtretched 
along the ground parallel to that on which the Britiſh troops were 
marching; from Kings Bridge on the tight, to White Plains on 
the leſt. The two armies were ſeparated by the river Bronx, the 


L ik Baie) ox) fat 2 
Wich this relative atrangtnent the mored flowly towirds 
White Plains, Where om the eaſterd fide. of the Branx, 2 
ment had been furtiſying a camp for the Americans, 9 
| they, occupied with their whole army en ag 18000 
man, on the che (See plate No. III. ) 
Ide Britiſh artnyy1 3000 ſtröngiearly in the moreing ie "4 
of Oober,) in u cotouas marched from its, encampment geit 
Ward's houſe, on thi banks of the Brithx, the: left being com- 
mandeqh hy general Heiſter, accompanied by general Howe. Sit 
Henry Clinton communded thi eiche, As they approathed the 
White Plains. the, ght columns fell in with ſeveral bodies öf 4 
 Artiericany who they drove back to. their works, 'The Americtts 
were encnpel Uh Jorg ridge of hills the brow of which vn; 
covered with lines dately thrown up. A bend of the Brunx pro- 
tecded : their right 3 turning in izs courſe en. 
 *eloped: alſo the rear df their right win 43 Tit point of the hill 
on „was k rceediüzty ſtebp and rocky, and was covered 
„ = aaa "Their left v poſt 
e men -ground;. difficult to be aſſuled.,, The weakeſt 
| centre. The ſlope. of the hill was very-gradial inthe 
Ache of the rid by the Court-houſe. The lines were by oo 
means formidable, not being fraized ;, and the rockineſs of the ſai 
FIR the ditch from being made of. any troubleſome depc. 
he ” * The Americans on e approach of he enerty, kept upa ſharp 
| 1 which the iſh returned, the diſtance vas ſo 
thattþere was Jittle effe@op, either Ide. Part of the Brit 
"3h ik amy, med 
che front of the Americans but the right" „ing of the. Britiſh 
did not extend beyond t the centre 'of the 6 lines. That 
re the'polition of the Arericans did not ſeem to be confider- 
; all: the attention attention of the Britiſh commander being bed on ano. 
. part of the geld. A large party of Americans were poſteg 
on a hill (e) ina line Wich che rig to ther camp, but ſeparated from it 
by tl the Bruns. K Againlt this Bill l the” te of e Britiſh army 


N * | 
Had u Au büen matte on the cehthe of the brit wert 
would have been dſtructivm to br "Ameritens © The whole 
their vight muſt have fallin into the po of the gi ; for 
Bruns not being paſſable in that party eut off their retreat. 


, Wit ' the Americans egeupying this | Poflure is inexþicotl 


it be that i cl nt erred win ** their 


beþind ſome rifing. graund, nearly parallel to. 
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dend. A pet of the loſt "wing pete the 6rd, which 
vas intirely under command of their cannon.” Prefious'to' their 
attack, Col. Rall, commandiog a brigade of tHe Heſflans, on the 


bft paſſed the Bruns, and gained à poſt whidh Wabled Wire to an- 


toy the flagk of MDougaPs corps.” The Afeficinis were drove 
from the hill, While they were engaged the Auierican baggage wis 
moved of; in full view. of the Brifih army,” — — 
eee wee wranquilia 2 _ | 
Den pe 19 ab nd 
oe of 2800 of ORober che Burl aps ley wo thaly 
he and encumped next day with the leſt wing on the fel of 
battle / and the right extending from the other fide of the Brun, 
vhich poſition enabled them to make a to a certain 
extent to that of the Americans. In the mean time the later em. 
Hoyed chemſelves in- ſitengthening heir lines. Ceneral How, 
having beenureinfored.by ſout battallions from Vork Iſland and two 
fom Mharoonecls Polk made diſpoſitions for attacking the Ameri- 
an lines early: on the laſt of Odcober. This reſolution however, 
uns abandoned,” on account, of rainy weather On the 41ſt the 
weather, proved: fine, about noon, but the Britiſi commander did 
not think proper r The 
Americans had rendere lines ſuſſiciently ſtrong to reſiſt as at- 
tack, but being informed by a deſerter that the Britiſſi army would 
march againſt them the next morning, they evacuated their lines en 
the morning of the firſt of November, and retired acraſsꝭ the Crot- 
don river to North Caſlle. Their pofitioo was now ſo adrantage- 
that any, attack on them muſt have hroved very unſucceſsful. 
the riyer_Crotiod ſtretched 8 6 rear 
eee ee, a. 46 <p * 
oY The poſſeſſion of that: bee, ee eg s s- 
noy their cam an for it — 2 — 
t 


| 1 


Britiſh battalliqns lyin 7 tar the who 
2 e ral 


* 1 . 

4 general Howe ta commit the blunder 
American lines and to direct all his 

which char the cauſe es" thy eifory 


8 diſpoſuions from og ing events, yet the placin 
on that bill effeftna 
of not afſailing the centre * i 


attention toward;. that pots 


was not followed by a ſingle advantage. 
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Within a few dan general Wiifilngton" with part of his artiy; 
the Norh River, and wok poſt in the:neighboath6od of 
Fort Lee. Aer el aden Foo tet war len North-Caſti 
ander genetal Len. 1 n 
The America havidg' ee 0 nose debermined is 
improve the opportunity of ben abſence for the rede on of King? 
bridge and Fort Waſhington, This ft poſt ws bf the utmol 
importance, as much a8. it fexured an immediate intercburſe with 
the Jerſey. ſhore to Fort Lee, and effectually obſtructed the nari. 
gation of the North River. - Senſible bf the importance of this poll, 
2 ib ander the cc hmaRd Coionef 
in WELLS Co: nn ab ni : 


2 — — the Bri barter Wing com- 
pleated a ſuntmoni-was ſent to che gart d Werren, U Fee 
manding officer anſwered that he u ould defend the fort to the li 
extremity. It was determined therefore to comment a Vigorots 
attack upon it next morning The army was” Uivided into fotr 
parts. he frſt on the north fide wus ed on by geheraf K nyphau- 
ſen. The fecund on the eaſt | by! generat Matthews,” fupported by 
lord Cornwallis. The third was under the direction of Colonel 
Stirling, and the fourth was by lord Piercy. The 
outworks being carried by the dnemy, r left their ines 
and crouded into the ere The Rretn fnditig that it wat vet 
- the fort longer ſurfendefed priſoners of war. 

The number of priſoners amounted to 270. The fofs of the 
Britiſhy incluſive of killed and wounhed; was abdut 1 200. Lord 
Cornwalſis with a conſiderable force paſſed bver to attack Fort Lee 
en the oppoſite Jerſey ſhore. © The garriſon was fuved by an im- 
mediate evacuation, but at the expetice of their Artillery and torts. 

The term of time for which the American ſoldiers had engaged 
to ſerve ended in November or December, the army having been 
organized the preteding year, on the idea That an accommodation 
would take place within a twelve months. : 

| When it vas expected that the conquetors would retire to vi- 
ter quarters, they commenced-a new plan of operations more alar- 

* 11 mor ee e — CE” that he fuß red his troops to 


crowd into the fort, 2 lines :- for bad 2 been poſes 
on the brow of the | „ane Sz conteſt . 
25 4 


have been 7 — FT 3 have renter” leſs 

but the grand error. was in nat withdrawing i rriſon on the — 

e The poſſſſon of that þ wan th th fo 
ation 1 of affairs, certainly no longer uſeful. | 
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Sing that al leit previous conqueſts, The reduction of Fort 
Waſhington, the evacuation of Fort Lee, and the diminution of 
the American army, by the departure of thoſe whoſe time had ex- 
pired, encouraged the Britiſh, notwithſtanding- the ſeverity of the 
winter, to purſue the remaining inconfiderable continental force 
with the proſpect of anaihilatiog it. To retreat was the only ex- 
pedient left, This having commenced, lord Cornwallis followed, 
and was cloſe on the rear of general Waſhington; as be retreated 
ſucceſſively to Newark; to Brunſwick, to. Princetown, to Tren- 
ton, and to the Pennſylvania fide of the Delaware. 

The Britiſh took poſſeſton of Rhode -Iſland without any "I 
and in the mean tine blocked up commodore Hopkin's ſquadrons 
ind 3 numbef of American privateers at Providence. 

In this period, when the American army was relinquiſhing its 
general, the people giving up the cauſe, Tome of their leaders going 


over to the enemy, the Britiſi commanders ſucceeding in every 


enterprise, general Lee was taken priſoner at Baſkenridge, by 
lieutenant colonel Harteourt· This eauſed a depreſſion of ſpirits a- 
mong the Americans, far exceeding any real injury done to their 
eſſential intereſts. They had repoſed great confidence in his mili. 
tary talents, and experience European wur. 
By the advance of the Britiſh into New-Jerſey, the neighbour- 
- hood of Philadelphia became the feat of war.  Congrels therefore 
adjourned theniſelyes on the 14th. of December, to meet in eight 
days at Baltimore; refolvi at the ſame time, ( that gener a] 
Waſhington ſhould be d of full power to order and direct 
all things relative to the department and the operations of war? 
Wich the year 1776, a retreating ariny was to be diſmiſſed, and 
the proſpect of a new one was both diſtantanduncertain. The recent- 
y aſſumed independence of the Statey was apparently on the verge 
i diſſolution. But in proportion as difficulties increaſed, congreſs 
tedoubled their exertions tooppoſe them; theyaddreſſed the States in 
animated language, calculated to remove their deſpondency, renew 
their hopes, and confirm their reſolutiona. IT hey at the ſame time 
diſpatched gentlemen of character and in fluence to excite the militia 
to take the field. General Waſhiogton was empowered to raiſe ard 
collect together in the moſt ſpeedy and effects manner from any 
er all of the United States 16. battalions of infantry in addition tg 
thoſe already voted by congreſs; to appoint officersfor the faid battal- 
_ lons of infantry, to raiſe officers, and equip 3000 light | horſe ; three 
regiments of artillery, a corps * engineers, and to eſtabliſh their 
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pay ; to apply to any of the States for ſuch aid of the militia as hy 
ſhall judge neceſſary ; to form ſuch magazines of proviſions, and iy 
ſach places as he ſhall think proper; to diſpoſe and appoint all 
officers under the rank of brigadier general; to fill up all vacancies 
in every other department in the American armies. | 
About that time the number of troops under the command of 
general Waſhington amounted to 2 or zoo men only. Ir. this 
criſis of danger, 1 500. of the Pennſylvania militia embodied to te- 
inforce the Continental army. The merchant, the farmer, the 
tradeſman, the labourer, cheerfully relinquiſhed the conveniences 
of home to perform the duties of private ſoldiers, inthe ſeverity ul 
a winter campaign, General Waſhington now formed the bold re- 
ſolution of re- eroſſing into the State of Jerſey, and attacking that 
part of the enemy which was, poſted at Trenton. ' 

The Britiſh commanders in the ſecurity of conqueſt cantoned 
their army at Burlington, Bordenton, Trenton, and other towns 
in New-Jerſey. Of all events none ſeemed to them more impro- 
bable than that their late retreating half naked enemies, ſhould in 
this exreme cold ſeaſon, face about and commence offenſive open- 
rations. 5 ee 1 

In the evening of Chtiſtmas day, general Waſtimgton made ar- 
rangements for the recroſſing of the Delaware in three dixiſions: 
at M*Konckey's ferry, at Tienton ferry, and at or near Borden- 
ton. The ice in the river retarded their paſſage ſo long that it was 
three o'clock in the morning befare the artillery could be got over 
On their landing in Jerſey, they-vere formed into two diyifions 
commanded hy general Sullivan and Green; one of theſe diviſiens 
was ordered to proceed on the lower or river road; the other, on 
the upper or Pennington road. Col. Stark with ſome light troops, 
| was alſo directed to advance near to the river, and to poſſeſs him. 
ſelf of that part of the town which is beyond the bridge. The di 
viſions having nearly the fame diſtance to march were ordered un 
mediately on forcing the out- guards, to puſh directly into Trenton 
that they might charge the enemy before they had time to form. 
Though they marched different roads, yet they arrived at the 
enemy's advanced poſt within three minutes of each other. The 
out- guards of the Heſſian troops at Trenton, ſoon fell back, but 
kept up a conſtant retreating fire. I heir main body being bard 


preſſed by the Americans, who had already got poſſeſſion of half 


their artillery, attempted to file off by a road leading towards 
Prince town, but were checked by a body of troops thrown in 
their way. Finding they were ſurrounded, they laid down ther 
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arms. The number which ſubmitted was 20 officers, and 886 
men. The detachment in Trenton conſiſted of three Heſſian re- 
giments, amounting to 1500 men, and a troop of Britiſh light- 
horſe. All theſe were killed or captured, except about 600, who 
eſcaped by the road leading to Bordentown. | 

Immediately after the ſurprize of the Heſhans, General Waſh- 
ington, with his priſoners, re- croſſed the Delaware, v hich at this 
place is about three quarters of a mile over, and reaſſumed his poſt on 
the Pennſylvania fide. © Trenton remained unoccupied, and the 
enemy were poſted at Princetown a twelve miles Gilant, on the road 
towards New-York. 

The effects of this ſucceſsful | enterprize were ſpeedily file in 
recruiting the American army. About 1400 regular ſoldiers, 
whoſe time of ſervice was on the point of expiring, agreed to 
ſerve fix weeks longer, and reinforcements came in from ſeveral 
quarters to General Waſhington. The weather was now growing 
very ſerere, and as there' were ? of few houſes near the ſhore 
where General "Waſhington had” taken his ſtation, the greateſt 
part of his army remained out. in the woods and. fields. Theſe, 
with ſome other circumſtances, induced the general once more to 
paſs the Delaware, and to take poſſeſſion of Trenton. This was 

undoubtedly a bold adventure, and carried with it the appearance 
renn 

Trenton is fituated on a rifing' ground, about half a mile diſtant 
from the Delaware, and is cut into two diviſions by a ſmall creek, 
ſufficient to tur? a mill Which is om it, after which it empties itſelf 
at nearly right angles into the Delaware: 

Scarcely had General Waſhington taken poſt here, and before 
the ſeveral parties of militia, out on detachments, or on their way, 
could be collected, than the Britiſh, Teavi ing behind them a ſtrong 
garriſon at Princeton, marched fuddenly,” and entered Trenton at 
the upper ot north eaſt quarter. A party of the Americans ſkir- 
miſhed with the advanced party of the Britiſh, to afford time for 
removing the ſtores and baggage, and withdrawing | over the 
bridge. 

In a little time the Britiſh had poſſeſſon of one half of the 
town; General Waſhington of the other; and the creek only 
ſeparated the two armies. Nothing could be a more critical ſitua- 
tion than this; and if ever the. fate of America depended on the 
event of a day it was now. The Delaware was. filling faſt with 
large ſheets of driving ice, and was impaſſable; ſo that no retreat 
into Pennſylvania could be effected, neither is it poſſible, in the 
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face of an enemy, to paſs a river of fuch extent. The road, 
were broken and rugged with the froſt, and the main road was oc⸗ 


cupied by the enemy. | 


About four o*clock a party of the Britth approached the bridge 
with a deſign to gain it, but were repulſed. I hey made wo more 
attempts, though the creek itſelf is paſſable any where between the 
bridge and the Delaware. Evening was now coming on, and the 
Britiſh believing they had all the advantages they, could wiſh for, 
and that they could uſe” them when they pleafed, diſcontinued 


all further operations, and held themſelves prepared to make the 
attack next morning : A 
But the next morning produced a ſcene as elegant as it was un- 
expected. The Britiſh were under arms auf ready to march to 
action, when, one of their light horſe from Princeton came fur. 
ouſly down the ftrect with an account- that General Waſhington 
had thay morning, attacked and carried the Britiſh, poſt at that 
place, and: was proceeding on to feize the magazine at Brunſwick ; 
wn which the Britiſh, who were then on the-point of making an 
aſſault on the exacuated camp of the Americans, wheeled about, 
and marched, for. Princeton. TOR | wii folk phe 
| 'General Waſhington, the better to cover and diſguiſe his retrea 
from Trenton, had ordered a line of fires to be lighted up in front 
of his camp. Theſe not only ſerved to give an appearance of 
going to reſt, aud continuing, that deception, but they effectual 
concealed from the Britiſh whatever was acting behind them: 
After this, by a circuitous march of about eighteen miles, the 
Americans arrived near Princetown early in the morning, and 
were deſetied by a party of Britiſh troops, conſiſting of about three 
regiments,who/were on their march to Trenton. They briſkly 
attacked the center of the Americans, who gave way in diſorder. 
The moment was critical; general Waſhington puſhed forward, 
and placed himſelf between his own men and the Britiſh, fronting 
the latter. The Americans encouraged by his example, made 2 
ſtand and returned the Brith fire. They killed 60, wounded 
many, and took between 3 and 400 priſoners of the Britiſh ; obl. 
ging the reſt of them to make a precipitate eſcape ; ſome towards 
Trenton, and others to Brunſwick, The loſs of the Americans 
who immediately ſet off with their priſoners, was inconſiderable in 
int of numbers; but the fall of general Mercer rendered it 


1mportant. 
The Britiſh army that had abandoned Trenton, for the ſafety 


of their magazines at Brunſwick eighteen miles diſtant, marched 
for that place where they arrived late in the evening ; and from 
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which they made no attempts to move, for near five months, 
The triumphant Americans retired to Morriſtown, General 
Waſhington divided his army into ſmall parties, ſo as to be able to 
re-unite them on a few hours warning, and thereby covered the 
country, and re- poſſeſſed himſelf of all the important places. 

The campaign of 1776 did not end till it had been protracted 
into the firſt month of the year 1777, the Britiſh 144 counted on 
the complete and ſpeedy reduction of their late colonies, but they 
found the work more difficult of execution than they ſuppoſed. 
They wholly failed in their deſigns on the Southern States. In 
Canada they recovered what in the preceding year they had loſt— 
drove the Americans out of their borders, and deſtroyed their 
fleet on the Lakes, but they failed in making their intended im. 
preſſion ou the 28 weſtern frontier of the States. While their 
main army was ſucceſsful in the Jerſeys, a party undertook an expe- 
dition againſt Rhode-Ifland. The Americans abandoned the iſland, 
and the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of it; but the acquiſition was of 
little ſervice, perhaps was of detriment, For three years ſeveral 
thouſand men ſtationed thereon for its ſecurity,” were loſt to every 
aQive co-operation with the royal forces in the field, and the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it ſecured no equivalent advantages. The Britiſh-ſuccee. 
ded againſt the city of New-York and the adjacent country, but 
when they purſued their victories into New-Jerſey, and ſubdivided 
their army, the recoiling Americans ſoon recovered the greateſt 
part of what they had lot, 

The war, on the part of the Americans, was but barely begun. 
Hitherto they had engaged with temporary forces for a redreſs of 
grievances, but towards. the cloſe of this year they made arrange- 
ments for raiſing a permanent army. to contend with Great Britain 
for the ſovereignty of the country. To have thus far ſtood their 
ground with their new levies was a matter of great importance, 
becauſe to them delay was victory, and not to be conquered was 
to conquer, | 


— — 
The third Campaign, 1777. 


THREE months which followed the actions of Trenton and 
Princeton, paſſed away without any fmportant military enterpriſe 
on either ſide, It was matter of aſtoniſhment, that the Britiſh 
ſuffered the dangerous interval between the diſbanding of one ar- 


my and the raiſing of another, to pals away without attempting 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſomething of conſequence againſt the.remaining ſhadow of an ar. 
med force. 

Hitherto there had been a deficiency of arms and; awunition, w 
well as of men ; but at the beginning of this campaign-a veſſel of 
24 guns arrived from France at Portſmouth in New-Hawmpſhire, 
with npwards of 11, ooo ſtand of arms, and 1000 barrels of pow: 
der. ka 1 ouſand ſtand of arms arrived about the ſame time in 
another part of the United States. 

Before the Britich army took the ſield, two enterpyings for the 
deſtruction of American ſtores were undertaken. Col. Bird lan- 


ded with about 5900 men at Peck's- Kill, March 23, fifty miles from 


New-York. The few Americans who were ſtationed as a guard 
at this place on the approach of the Britiſh, fired the principal 
ſtore houſes, and retired. The loſs, of the progafions was conſide- 
rable. On the 26th of April, major gen. Tryon, with a detach- 
ment of 2000 men, embarked. at} New-York, || and paſſing 
through the Hound, landed between Fairfield and Norwalk, 
Ihey advanced through the country without interruption, and ar. 
rived in abouttwenty hours at Danbury. / The few Americans who 
were in the town withdrew. from it, and the Britiſh burnt. and de- 
ſtroyed 18. houſes, 500 barrels of potk and beef, 800 barrels of 
flour, 2000 buſhels of grain, 1700 tents, &c., In returning from 
this expedition, however, the Britiſh were greatly harraſſed by 
the Americans under generals Arnold, Wooſter, and Sullivan; 
but they made good their retreat, with the loſs of 170 killed and 
wounded. On che American ſide, the loſs. was likewiſe conſide- 
rable; general Wooſter was killed and Arnold in the moſt emin- 
ent danger. Soon after the Americans) deſtroyed the enemies 
ſtores at Sagg Harbour, on Long-Ifland, and made priſoners of 
all who defended the plate; aig. oy ob 151901 

As the ſeaſon — the American army in NewJetfey' was 
reinforced by the ſucceſſive arrivab of reeruits; but nevertheleſs at 
the opening of the campaign, it amounted only to 7,272 men. 

Towards the latter end of May, general Waſhington, quitted 
his winter encampment at Morriſtown, and took a ſtrong poſition 
at Middlebrook. General Howe endeavoured to provoke him to 
an engagement and leſt no manceuvie untried that could induce 
him, to quit his poſition, but without ſucceſs. General Waſhing- 
ton knew the full value of bis ſituation, and was well appriſed that 
it was not the intereſt af his country to commit its fortune to a 
ſingle action. General Howe, thought it to be too hazardous to 
attempt paſſing the Delaware, while the country was in arms, and 
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the main American army in his rear; he therefore paſſed over to Sta- 
ten Iſland, men . erer. the objects of the campaign by an- 


other toute. 
About this time, the FO" found means to make amends 


for the capture of general Lee, by that of general Preſcot, who was 
ſeized in his quarters with his aid de camp, in much the fame man- 
ner as general Lee had been. This was very mor tifying to the 
general himſelf; as he had not long before ſet a price upon gene 
ial Arnold, by offering a ſum of” money to any one that appre- 
hended him, u hich the hater” en by ſerting a lower price 
upon general Preſcot: ” 

The deſigns of general Howe were- able in great obſcurity. 
Though the ſeaſon ſor military operations was adtanted as far as 


the month of July, yet his teal object could not be afcertained. 
General Waſhington received intelligence, that Burgoyne was co- 


ming in great force towards New-York from Canada, which favo- 
red the idea that a junction of the two royal armes, near Albany 
was intended. General Waſhington therefore detached a brigade 
to re-inforce the northern diviſion of his army. Some movements 
vere likewiſe made towards Peek's Kill, and on the other ſide 
towards Trenton, while the main army was encamped near the 
Clore, in readineſs to march either north or ſouth; as the move- 
ments of general Howe might require. At length the main body 
of the Britiſh army, conſiſting of 36 battalions with a regiment of 
light horſe, and a body of loyaliſts; raiſed at New-York, and a 
power ful artillery, amounting in the whole to ab6ut 16,000 men, 
departed from Sandy- Hook. Aſter a week's ſailing they arrived 
at the mouth of the Delaware ; but, for reafons that do not ob- 
viouſly occur, general Howe gave up the idea of” approaching 
Philadelphia by afcending the Pchaware, and refolred on a circut- 
tous route by the way of the Cheaſupeax. 

The navigation from the Delaware to the Cheuſapeak took up 
the beſt part of the month of Auguſf. At laſt they aſeended the 
bay and landed at Turkey Point: intelligence thereof in a few 
days reached the American army, and difpeHed that cloud of un- 
certunty in which general Howe's movements had been envelop- 
ed. The American troops were put in motion to meet the Brit- 
ih army. The real effective force of the former did not exceed 
gooo men. They were poſted near Newport. The royal army 
advanced till they were within two miles of the American army. 
General Waſhington then changed his poſition, and took poſt on 
the high ground near Chad's Ford, on the Brandy ine Creek, 
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with an intention of diſputing the paſſage. It was the wiſh, by 
by no means the intereſt of the Americans to try their ſtrength by 
an engagment. The opinion of the inhabitants however, impoſed 
a ſpecies of neceſſity on the American general to keep his army in 
front of the enemy, and to riſk . an action for the. ſecurity of Phi. 
ladelphia. This took place the 41th. of September at Chad, 
Ford, on the Brandywine, a ſmall ſtream which empties itſelf into 
Chriſtmas Creek, near its conflux with the river Delaware, _ 

The Britiſli army advanced at day break, in two colums; com. 
manded by general Knyphanſen, and lord Cornwallis. The firſt 
took the direct road to Chad's Ford add made a ſhew of paſſing it i 
front of the main body of the Americans; at the ſame time the other 
column moved up on the weſt fide of the Brandy wine to its fork; 
and croſſed both its branches about two o'clock in the afternoon; 
and then marched down on the eaſt fide thereof, with à view of 
turning the right wing of their adverſaries. This they effected, 
and compelled them to retreat with great loſs. General Koyp- 
hauſen amuſed the Americans with the appearance of croſſing the 
ford, but did not attempt it, until lord Cornwallis having croſſed 
above, and moved down on. the oppoſite ſide, had commenced 
his attack, Knyphauſen then croſſed the ford, and attacked the 
troops poſted. for its defence. Theſe, after a ſevere conflict, wee 
compelled to give way. Ihe retreat of the Americans foon be- 
came general, and was continued to Cheſter, under cover of gen - 
eral Weeden's brigade, which came off in good order. General 
Waſhington was by a {mall cirgumſtapcey prevented from execu- 
ting a bold deſign: to effect Which, his troops were actually in 
motion. This was to have croſſed the: Brandywine, and attacked 
Knyphauſen, while, generals Sullivan and Stirling ſhould keep 
Earl Cornwallis in check. In the moſt critical moment general 
Waſhington receivod intelligence which he was obliged to credit, 
that the column of lord Cornwallis had been only making a feint, 
and was returning to join Knyphauſen. This prevented the exe. 
cution of à plan, which, if carried into effect, would probably 
have given a different turn to the events of the day. The killed 

and wounded of the Britiſi army were 600; the loſs of the Am- 
ericans was above 1000. In the liſt of their wounded, were two 
of their general officers, the marquis de la Fayette, and general 
Woodford.;/ the former was a French nobleman, who, animated 
with the love of liberty, had left his native country, and offered 
his ſervice to congreſs. | 
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The bulk of the Britiſh" army” Being felt 1d German-Town, 


general Howe with a ſmq part, made his entry into Philadelphia. 
Congreſs, which after a ſhort reſidence at Baltimore had retur- 
hed to Philadelphia, were 6bhged a ſecond time to conſult their 
ſalety by flight. They retired to York-Town. 


The firſt cate of the Britiſh general was to edt th by mednb of | 


ſtrong batteries, the communication between the upper and lower 
parts of the river. The American frigate Delaware, of 32 guns, 
ſeconded by ſome ſmaller vefſels; commenced a heavy cannonade 
upon the batteries, but upon the falling of the tide ite ran aground, 


and was then ſoon compelled to ſurrender, and the other Ameri. 


can veſſels retired.” The next undertaking of the Britiſſi comman - 
der was to open à communication by ſea. A vaſt number of batteries 
and forts had been etected, and machines formed like ehevarx de 

, ſunk in che river to prevent its navigation. As the fleet 
was ſown round to the mouth of the river in order to co-operate 


with the army, this work, after ſurnunting great Pt: genf A was 


at laſt accompliſhed. 
General Waſhingion having been reinforced by 2,500! men 


from Peek's-Kill and Virginia; and having been informed that 


general Howe had detached a conſiderable part of his force for 
reducing the forts on the Delaware, conceived the deſign of at- 
tacking the Britiſh poſt at Germantown. It was reſolved that the 
attack ſhould be ſudden and vigorous. On the 4th of October, 
the Americans began their attack about ſun-riſe, on the 40th re- 
giment, and a battalion of light infantry, which were poſted on the 
Cheſaut Hill road, three quarters of a mile advance. Theſe two 
corps were obliged to retreat; but the morning being extremely 
foggy, it concealed the true ſituation of the parties, and made fo 
much caution neceſſary as gte tle Britiſh time to recover from 
the effects of their firſt ſurprize. From theſe cauſes the early 
promiſing appedrances on the part of the aſſallants were ſpeedily 
reverſed, the Americans were forced to leave the field, and all 
effort to rally them were ineffeQual. The loſs of the Britiſh ar- 
my, dead, wounded-and priſoners, was about 500, Among their 
ſain were brigadier general Agnew, and lieutenant cal. Bird. 
The loſs of the Americans, including 400 priſoners was about 1000. 
Among their ſſain were general Nath and his aid Oy Major 
Witherſpoon, | 
Soon afier this action the Britiſh left Gamin-Tows, and as 
there fill remained two ſtrong fotts on the Dela ware to be reduced; 
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they turned their prineipal attention towards thetts, Theſe were 
Mud-Ifland and Red-Bank.- The various ebſtiaftions Which the 
Americans hadtbrown-in the way, rendered it: neseſſary to brug 
up the Auguſta; adhip-of- the line; and the Meilin frigates to the 
attack of Mud-Iddand; buty during the action, bothithe Auguſla 
and Merlin took fire and were butnt to aſfies- At hiſt ine Britiſ 
gefieral found: means to convey number of cannon; aid; to ered 
batteries within a gupſbhot of the fort by hand, and bringing xy 
three chips of the lines The gariiſon, after making a vigorous de- 
fence, from the latter end of September to the 44h off November, 
perceiving. that preparations were making for a general aſſault aban. 
doned the place in the night Tbree days after Mud-INand was 
evacuated, the garrifon was alſo withdrawn from Ned - Bank, on the 
approach of lord Corn walls Whoat the head of a large force prepared 
to aſſauk it Some ofthe Ameticas gallies and armed veſſels eſ- 
caped hy keeping cloſe in with the. Jerſey ſtiore, tp places ol ſecur 
ity above Philadelphia, e tem were, Abandoned as, 
crews and fired. In e 
.\Dhws the canpaigs of. 1 p7ps in the middle. Bates, apcladed, 
voha te, whole, ſucceſſively un the part of the Britiſh. - * 
North, however, matters ware a different aſpect. 2 
Ledi aft+ 1 . (To be cemitued e * 8 
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tar deſtroying than for. preſerving; as no " ſuſcient means have 
been hitherto, fo Rnd qut, whereby we might confine in proper 
limits zhe ſpirit of conqueſt which animates the ambitious princes, 
of the earth, whoſe, exiſtence is tos often a misfortune to mankind. 

By well etected forts we might probably beſt attain this object 
and impede the progreſs of an enemy; but in the preſent day they 
are a. weak obſtacle, and ſeem to exiſt only to heighten the 
enemy's triumph. If the iſſue of a battle has been ogce fortanate 
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gitctics; lende to him hardly ſo much timo as he wants, ͤôto doubt ef 
its ſubmiſſian. The canker; ſend deputies ſcbn eabugh to ſblieit 


che men (af: a e eee \Towns «ich bak nnd halt 
— have-ceache the — ͤ— erected 
upon the Cres of is, to opom their gates lo Me conqueyor. A lege 
of two or thiee-weeks is in our day 4 very long and obſtinate one. 
Only capital fru, which ars-foavfounded by a double and-triple line 
of works, che fortifying/ and keeping of which have coſt-enar- 
mous ſumy, And 66 ths gurrſoning of which e faßt army is 


requiſite=aſacy forts only may hold out a regular fGege's and, if 


— ſiege laſts about fix wwedks or t- 
months after de openfg of the-thevches, . Put this in ahn dt te 
em expect of them. Nerettheleſs it is certain chat they lay great 
obſtacles im the enemy's way. f they were better fbrtiſted ; they 
would be capable of n the conqueſts of che moſt form- 
dible and powerful enemy. Men of experience know how 


great is the trouble, arid; hw enormous are the expences re-: 
quiſite to get wo ths Pues off dhe ute nſils belonging to a fiepe,nt 


the fort is of importauee. Perhaps we have attained the higheſt 
degree of perſection, and of farce in the attack of forts. In. a 
fiege a (till greater number of arms and a ſtill longer time, are necek 
ſary by which an enemy might at / laſt find himſelf compelled 
to leave the moſt part of his erm behind, When an advanced ſea- 
{an does not permit him. to. continue the ficge- | 

Forts, built on. eus principles, wepld therefore. protec whele 
provinces againſt devaſtations, which arg but too often che conſe- 
quences of war. A ſtate, whoſe frontiors are ſecured by forts, 
the beſieging of which would cauſe great difficulties to an enengljs 


would be but ſeldom drawn into a war; for it ſrequeacly. happens 


that the agility of the conqueſt ſirſt prompts the ambitious neigh- 


bour to become a conqueror. But no art deſerves ' our attention : | 
more, than that on the perfection of which depend the quietneſe, 


and the domeſtic felicity of che nation of which we are members. 
As the annals of all centuries teach us, that farce can only be re- 
uſted by force, that a greater power only is able to put limits to the 
wjuſtice of men; let us ſearch after means of defence which 
vill compel the rapacious neighbour to be at leaſt equitable 


I fege of Gibralter is a great exctftica to this rule. 
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Thoſe rerfons have Anpefed me td make ſume uruninatiom o 
the means of making the ldeſe nes uf bur ſbhes perfech. The im- 
portatice of th& object alone dan outbalance the! diferreedblenefs 
whith is connected With onfiderntivns'of thit Kindo! What T 
learned in my Yottth of the fortifyipg of towhg actording to thy 
principles of the moſt reno ed engine, Had gtven men finrere 
avetlibn againſt that ſence!" The known Whidhi we. gain 
dstecv Alcbvets 184 the" principab faults of all dhelmerhotls-of 
fortifing,/ Without pointing out a remedy to dd. Ihe more we 
get acqdaltted iki the uf era llyea dopted checl y of fortification, © 
the mort We tee the impoſhiAlty of wehe "x: the” fartifying of 
our towns; "if We adllerẽ 4 that theory and to theſkale prejudices 
which it Prdduces. If we cbüſider the (midihi Uifference which 
ex iſts berweek the {{9/nawed) different manner d ſorti tying; we 
ſhould ThikHat the indentots of theſe fyſtems lere but. given dif 
ferent names th one And the fame method. Henceit fotlous: that 
the impoſſibifity lies within the narrow circle” in wine they have 
ſo long time acted, atick in de "thing itſelfz as ſd many great men 
have in vain made eſſdys in that Branch Alf the methods of 
fortifying conſiſt of Faces (a), Flans (tand Curtains (e), 
which cotint&the flanks; Sothe hre given the donimanded-angle 
) (angle flanque,) a greater or ſmaller number of degrees; accor- 
ding as they habe adopted tlie perpebdicte (d) (rater ur gremer: 
; - Others habe combitifdthe lengtil bf frees, fldoks/ and curtains 
all manners pofftble, len eng ſome of theſe lihes rand thortenedt 
others. Patticuldrlyl the flatikl were the ehhect of the molt am 
ple ctiquiries, and the kuſt of the moſt violent and the bitterelt 
literary diſputeb. Otte of thE Hit fy Ren forgers Etrrard, put his 
fark perpendleclar on the" fäck (as. 25), tha the fluak might be 
denied tothe Fre of the beſtegels, /withoutroohfitering, chat, if 

| it is not ſcen by tue iany it eanbbe ſee ug paenty neither, and 
'F fire at it Very Htele. That tbnfequeotly tie) Bane muſt become 
1 by chis quite uſefcfs. Tn der to mend that fault, chevalier de 
| Ville put hib tank P35) perpendicular on the curtains, ahdtherepyane- 
lioratetl its poſttion? However count de! Pagun righily diſcovered 
| that chevalier-de Vine had nor done enough ; and that the flank 
on the leatihehed Fate, the Föſſe of which it is io defend, maſt 
be- perpendicular. This diſpoſed him to draw this flank ( an 
the line of defence ( perpendicular. In reality his was the beſt 
ſituation. which he could giye'ta the flank, as the perpendicdþr 
defence is inconte ſtibſy the moſt advantageous. The outworks 
Which lay before the, baſtions and curtains are then only of ule 
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— dalend chatbbetenr perpendicular: mdve have hitherto 
been catitentedwithan oblique defence forthatreaſomonlyhs we did nor 
kbaw any means to give to the faid works perpendicular defence, 
The ſnuation of the flank propoſed. by count de Pagan. n 
therefore have ended the conteſt ; but they afſerted,. that. 
vanted to--approach- the appointed aim too near ; he had 
over it 3 that the «Hole Hank at the lengthened. face, of, the oppa- 
ſte. :bulwark- ud not be perpendicular ; that this, cauld be fad 
of the point ] of the. flank and that all the other points of the 
tao, bad do werde, dhe ed vag inward banded, ſuuatton. Ei- 
tally they mads:ingajelt the poßtion of che flaph, propoſed by Pa- 
un, ihe following: Goglar,ohjeftion; As the, commands a93)e 
— — Which is te be takan.int; conſi- 
bleration 3: fo the Aank muſt he draum ſo, that it can. beſt deſerd 
this point ; quſt asl if the ſoſſe (inn. y here the HED. un dettakes 
the paſbag over, lid not deſerve a far greater attention !, I herefore 
marſhal Waaban dsc his flank (g 10, that it made f pointed 
agk with the. defence hoe. However this angle is not more 
minted than the angle, which, the flank (gi) of chexaligr de Vile 
qakes with. the defence line. (e) io ao vate: 
It is nt a little aſtoniſhing. that fo. great a wan 20 Vauks 2, has 
oqGupicgt himſelf wah {or tiifling a thing, as 75 diffexence of the 
poſition, of his fen with that propoſed | by. . Pagan. In,orger t9 
dead. the; commanda. apgte fill; mores. he made his Azok, (4.9) 
amcave, by high likewiſe the, defign was, atningd, that, it could 
lels+ be hurt by rigachets . At, lad he adopred the Quillon (7), 
what was knoken. before him, and facrificed the third part of his 
uk that both the othes parts of it might; be better ſecured againſt 
the barteries f the beſiegers, and that he might have a place for 
zcannon, which: from the fide of the eld. could not, be ſeen, as 
the cannon itſelf unly ſæes the face of the oppoſug bylwark *. The 
concave flanks provided: with Orillions were theteiore applicd at 
ſereral places and approved of by many of the neyet spgineers. 
Heweyer here likewiſe: they have made awe: alterations, in the 
kogch and incfination,of the Hank towards the. uutain, For in 
oder to have a pretenhon to the. honour of being the inentors of = 
a be ſyſtem, it v as at leaſt neceſſary to ſhorten qr. lengthen. the 
faces, Yanks and cartains of! owe, toilets Ih; 
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Ty This 4 as * 5 as. all 8 cannon ble Aang along the Ant, 
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But if che -diferent ſttuation of the flinks have for a long time 
divided the opinions of the moſt able engineers; they have hd 
na leſs vil ont diſputes on the advantages and dtſad taneages V the 
fecobd flanks. Second flank is called thit part” of the Curtain 
which can defend the face of the oppoſite bulwark. if the defence 
line reaches to one point of the curtain, but not to the end of it. 
I therefore the defence line /f& )*cuts/ off the part of Tue of the 
eurtain; fo this part of the curtain is called che ſecond flank; 28, 
though ia a very oblique direction; it ebmands the face C of 
che oppoſire baſtion.” Againft Reond flarks they have made the 
following vwo objeRtions/ FH, (they Tay, they command the 
face, ſa only in a very obtiqee Nirection ; and the true greameh, 
of the ſocond lan catinot be jud ged of bye greutueſs of che line nc) 
but, en the woutuar yy by che grentgefslof the Rae, Ch, Rut ewe 
trom that ĩt is clear thatthis/ ãs ms well fπꝭ d obje cion apsinſt 
the ſecond! ſlacæ ; for che fue /p utably be better de. 
ſended by the flank (go) than by the HAnkK Tu as the firſt ĩs lon- 
ger than the ſecond; l he ſecend objecten d: In order to get 
ſecond flanlis we ſhoutd adopt the eemmancked angle H, ſharper 
pointed. But as all the authors on the TabjaR; have agreed that 
this angle maybe aupniented: from 60 to '11 0'br 120 degrees, without 
cauſing he laaſt diladrantage; and as we en have ſecond flnks 
in all polygons, the pentagon excepted, without being obliged to a- 
dope the comνοðe angle leſs chan of Go degrees; ſo it follows 
from hence|thatthis ſecond ubjeRion againſt the ſecond flank, is 23 

little founded as the hrſt : and that there id no ground, thy this 
method, like the onee adopted ſyttent; ias tot been cho wed mere 
generally. 203 vii $3920 tn (2215 d Sf 

| This n r ſtrort ac unt of the moſt important diſputes on thoſe 
matters: It would be rencwing them, were we to ſay more on 
the * und ir may feffer to have briefly” fign bed ther 11. 
be! agleig 25 gi 2802 envinigqo $3 1 9 9 

1 a be \coBtRitied from! henes, chat I do not 1 60 
juſtiee to the talents of tHe Who hive written” bn theſe matters. 
"Some authofEfrV die Aff that Could ever have been done by the 
once adopted ſyſtem; and Have piven,” in divers works, particular 
proofs Uf Genius. But 8. the y <otirented © -theinſelves with only 
mending the very faulty method 45 5 of their predeceflors, the end of 
their endeavours was only, that their methods were leſs defective. 
Had Corn beef en the works" bf bnd de Pagan, be would 
not have adopted his Tyſtew, and Would not haye confined hin. 
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1 merely improving chat ſyſtem. e He would, and we could, have 
expected as much of ſo great à man as Cohern, have invented ſoms- 
ming eminent ly good, if Vauban had not been ſo much prepoſſeſed 
in favour of the art of fortifying with bulwarks, he would not 
kaye contented humſalf to inꝝYant only the ( ſo ramad) Fonts be- 
ond es, and contre gardes with flanlas, of wlüch the latter 
ud nothing but ſopaxated -bulwarks, J Tboſe chunter gardes 
were made with a deſign to have a ſtcondt line of works, 
by which, the ort vould be eneloſad. But it does not ſeem thin 
this intentiqn d crewned with fucceſs, /. People; who andes{tarid 
it; haxe obſerved, that the bulwwky are;not ſafficicotly ſecured by 
the cantre-gardes, and that (thei enemy may build batteries on 1he 
crate ( ſummit or top) of the glacis; with vbich inn day breach- 
es ite the chief wall If ahereſoge a breach canabe made luto 
the chief all at the ſame time that it din be dont into the contte 
gudes, it is not necaffary to raiſe ne w batteries and ti fire breath 


; into tba contre gardes, Ihiet we have bething th dd! but 10 e. 


end the lodgement to dhe right and the left as far 2d the flanks, 
ad to undertake from, ahence the Rorm en the chief | 
ud this, the. o ha Tous baſtionnics, ate] as-we eafilyHeey not 
able to prevent, Banz able hong Have: ſrewn the faults of that 
{items among ozhera, the bwalier de Gt. ee . 1 
uchitectufe. nd non, „on 11098 4 3 

„archal de Vauban, who ;paſſeſſed - 5 nuch halt; 10 the: tiakk 
of ſtrong, places, has thereforg pot thrown: & great light: on the art 
of defending forts,.,, Perhaps he would have, been te ſue ccf l 
lad he xentured. to, gu om of h omen road. All thoſe who 
ſet out from the ſame principles, muſt neceffarily come to the ſure 
rlults, , Thorefore,. though much pains were taken te perfect the 
ut of fortifying cinios, yet it is, ; ceftainy that it remained farbeneath 
we degree of pre feRion:on, which is vs before (the invention! of 
gunpowder. With the opinions that reign at preſent, this aſſer- 
won vill, excite a de lominervld fince 
that it is well founded; and jt, the effays hare made, 0 cpen a 
new road, may, produce fore Eo gl vgs the deſian 
of this work would h in lon 105 90 8 „ already ateiged; par- 
ticularly, ' if men. of j a0 le d thereby 1 animated to 


make : examinayons. into an art whic Hou eee 4 
A Patiqns, for 1 its objed, 5 
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OF THE STRONG PLACES; AND TREIR' DEFENCE BEFORE THE 
INVENTION OF GUNPOWDER. | 


Ir fociety owes its origin to a deſire of promotiog the gener 
intereſt 3 ſo the deſire of ſelf preſervation, has given fiſe to the art 
of fortifying our abodes, and of ſecuring ourſelves againſt any 
ſudden attack. At firſt this art was very ſimple indeed: all for- 
tifications conſiſted, perhaps of a ditch, provided with pallifadoes. 
But as ſoon as the habitatioms of men became mote confiderable 
they were obliged t6 have recourſe to invention for ſomething leſs 
vulnerable. Ide care ſo natural to every one, for the preferva- 
tion of wives; children and property, muſt foon lead to the 
means, how this great aim might beſt be attained; They therefore 
erected high walls, to the foot of which they gave a fide defence by 
towers, which were erected from diſtance to diſtance ; and before 
thoſe wall they made a large deep ditch,” i Though this manner of 
fortifying was ſimple yet it did not merit contempt ; if we conſid - 
er the times in which they were uſed, and the attacks then in uſe 
which they were to reſiſt. At that time they had nothing to fear 
for the foot of che wall, as long as the ditch was not filled up. 
In comparing this manner of fortifying with the modern one, we 
| muſt particularly take this circumſtance” into conſideration. The 
great height of the walls and towers was thetef6re advantageous 
to the belieged. The towers, particularly the round ones, which 
were ſtrongly built, forced the befiegers to attach themſelves to that 
part of che wall which in courſe of time received the name of the 
curtain. But from this cauſe it was that the battering rams were at 
the front as well as at the flanks expoſed to the arrows of the be- 
ſieged. It therefore often happened that thofe enormous ma- 
cm were ruined by the beſieged, before they could effe a 

rea | 1 

This forced the beſiegers to erect new machines, and their build- 
ing was connected with ſo much loſs of time, and with ſo many 
difficulties, that many places had to be thankful to thoſe wooden 
towers for not having been ruined. Not to reckon the difficulties 
to which the building of thoſe machines were ſubjected, it required 
infinite labour and pains to get them at the foot of the wall. 

Ancient hiſtory has handed down to us many examples of towns 
which have withſtood the moſt impetuous attacks, and the greateſt 
perſeverance to ſubdue them. That renowned Carthageneaqg.the 
brave Hymilcay, who defended Lilibaea with ſo much yalour and 
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aft, and converted all the beſieging machines of the Romans ĩtto 
a heap of cinders, forced them at daſt to raiſe the ſiege, and to 
blockade the town merely. The ſieges of Jeruſalem, of Tyrus; 
Carthage, Numantia, Rhodus, and Marſeilles will remain for ever 
memorable in the anpats of the hiſtory of war on account of the ob- 
ſtinacy with which they were defended. Not to mention the ſieges 
of Troy, that of Veya deſerves our Whole attention, which town 
ug not conquered. till after a. Gege, of ten years: and had not Ca- 
millus/conceiged the lucky thought of making a ſubterrancous paſs 


. age from the Roman gamp into che town as far as under the 


Temple of Junq, the Romany, would...aot have made themſelves 
maſters of the place. When the Roman Conſul ſaw at-the ſiege 

of Ambracia, that, he, could. effect 2 with a viſible force}, hs 
took to the like ſcheme of a ſubtertaneous paſſage. But as the 


| beſieged gueſſed. what was going foward z they hade a large foſſee 


behind the wall oppoſite the place where tlie beſiegers were at 


Vork; and made from that, ditch «gallery ditely towards the 


gallery, of the, befegers: ,. Here one of the dlodieſt cotobats en- 
ſued; at laſt the Romans were forced to retirs, as the beſieged had 
{et ſire to. he wood of which the Roman mine Was compoled. 
If therefore we read the hiſtory of that era with attention, we 
ſhall be perfectly convinced of the, goodneſs of the ancient manner 
ol ſortifying; for a thing js good or bad ſo far as it promotes more 
or leſs the deſign which, ve ſeek to attain; and if thoſe _methgds of 
fortifying often enabled the beſieged, to delude . every endeaygur 


bl the beſieger's . (though. the latter may. have ben far ſuperior in 
mumber to the former} we c do pee. lt . gire. them 
our entire approbation:. 


We can an de £coptraty "tg Ea means b oppole; that che forts 
* the ancients had held out ſo long beges on account of the ig- 


- horance of the bejiegerss and that they cor ducted their attacks 


withoat courage. We have Had in our times nd ſieges, v here under 


che walls af the farts bad happened, mofe hvely and more repeated 
-..combats, #hgn;t the Geges ,vbich; the, ancients undertook, and, 
beſides we can hy no means compare the labours, of the heges of 
he ancients,,wth;the works which our trenches, and batzeries re- 
|  quir, Thoſe volk ate ſubjef in fa ſew rules only whigh can be 


underſtood b aver one; where, on the.contrary, dg U Haage of | 
thoſe machines, and every thing requilite to put chem in motion 


preſuppoſed great knowledge iv him who ordered the work and 
| great, abilities in the 0 The es cke Ne 
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and Catapultae muſt alſo be merely attributed to the manner of mak. 
ing them, as we have not been able to give that power (elaſticity) 
to'thoſe machines, which in our days have been made as an imi- 
tation of the Ballifts and Catapultae. We therefore muſt al. 
low that the ancients have carried on their ſieges with as much 
art and ſcience, as courage and reſolution, and as they ſhowed 
great perſeverance in their undertakings, it evinces, that walls, 
which could reſiſt all thoſe powerful means; were a manner of for- 
tifying vHhich did not leave much to be wiſhed for. How well 
would it be if we could ſay the fame of our modern art! but it is 
too true, that it has loſt that afcendeney over the art of attack. 
Before the invention of gun powder, there was a fort of cquil- 
bre between the attack and defence of forts; and we may even 
alſert that the defence often had an aſcendency over the attack, if 
we take into conſideration the want of victuals, which often forced 
the forts to ſurrender. But ſince this epoch, or rather ſince the 
time of Marſhal de Vauban, the attack has gained ſuch an aſcenden- 
cy and the defence is fo much neglected, that forts, can no more be 
conſidered as ferts ;* for the longeſt ſieges, which happened ſince 
the before mentioned .epoch, did not laſt longer than 40, 50, or 
Go days, after the opening of the trenches. Ryſſel one of the beſt 
forts in France, was defended in the year 1708 by a numerous 
garriſon which performed prodigies of valour, yet this place, after 
a ſiege of: two months, was obliged to open its gates to the con- 
querors: At four places there were breaches in the chief rampart; 
and how many places are there which have held out a much 
Thorter time? Ath is one of thofe forts which Marſhall de Vauban 
has fortifyed with the greateſt attention. The engineer, who 
has kept a journal of that fiege aſſures us, that Vauban had tak- 
en the greateſt care to give every line its moſt advantageous length. 
From the plan, we have of that fort, we ſee, that according to the 
ſyſtem he had laid Gown, he could do nothing better. In ſpite 
of all that, che fort held out but 3 days, when Vauban himſelf 
beſieged it in tlie year 1667. Ii is true that this general made 
at this ſiege the firſt vſe of his newly invented ricochet batteries, 
and that, by this means, he fred at all the faces and flanks of the 
attaeked polygon in the length, by which the garriſon was forced 
to quit the walls, and could therefore not ſufficiently oppoſe the 


: bi „* . 
* The ear burns more fiercely then ever; and they write me from 
Flanders, * that the toxwns fall lile tiles in a florm.” 5 
Fol. J. of XI fure ¶ Pope Clements, XIV. ( Ganganelli. } 
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mpid advancing of the works of the beſiegers. But it is true, that 


the great effect of theſe ricochet-batterjes ſhows the weakneſs of 
that manner of fortification. 


At this ſiege the epocha happened, where the art to attack 
forts attained the higheſt degree of perfection. As at this ſiege, 
the place for the batterics of the beſiegers was appointed on the 
lengthening of the faces and flanks of the works ; ſo the beſieged, 
could no more ſecure their heavy arms againſt the enemy's fire. 
But if the guns of a beſieged place are once ſilenced, the moſt va- 
liant garriſon can defer a eapitulation but a few days. 

This we have ſeen in the war in Flanders in the year 1741 
where the ſtrongeſt places held out but 15 to 20 days, after the 
opening cf the trenches. The fiege of Namur laſted 7, and the 
ſiege of the caſtles round-it 6 days. Only the city of Bergen-op- 
Zoom held out a fiege.of 62 day. But he who knows the ſitua- 
tion of that place, muſt naturally be aſtoniſhed that it could be 
conquered; If we examine cloſely the plans of the attack on 
Bergen-op-Zoom, which were publicly kzown afterwards, we do 
not find two batteries which were made according to Vauban's 
principles. The fire of the fort could therefore not be ſilenced. 
How did. it happen then that the garriſon who was ſupported by a 
whole army, to which uictuals could be carried by land and by 
water, ſuffered itſelf to be conquered ?: This is one of thoſe ex- 
traordinary occurrences, which we muſt not take as a pattern in 
like enterprizes ; particularly if we ſhould operate: with the ſame 
degree of art and precaution as were exerciſed at this iege. 

The defence of Landau conducted by M. de Melac in the year 
1702, is one of the fineſt, we can alledge. It deſerves the 
greateſt praiſe, as tis valian/ commander held qut is that ſmall place 
a ſiege of 82 days from the opening of the trenches. Within the 
compaſs of a hundred years, this was the longeſt ſiege. The de- 
zence of Garve in the year 1689, which did ſo much honour to 
the marquis of Uſelles, laſted” 40, days; the defence of Dyay by 
M. d' Abbergazi, as well as the defence of Aire by M. de Go- 
briant in the year 1710, only 52days. It would be uſeleſs to enter 


into a more ample narration of ſimilar examples.“ It iswell known 


that wh dare not expect a longer reſiſtance of the belt forts; and 
ſhall by no means be aſtoniſhed, if we conſider the g treat advan- 
tages v hich the modern methods of fortifying afford to the beſie- 
gers, whereas, on the contrary they leave but few means to the 
beſieged. But as this important truth has never been looked upon in 
an exact point of view, and as even thoſe who endeavoured to improve 


* The ſbort fieges of the preſent war confirm this. 
- 
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military artichitecture fell into the ſame errors as their predeceſſors, ſo it 
is neceſſary to place the advantages of thoſe methods of fortifying, 
which were made uſe of directly after the invention of gunpowder, 
In a clear light ; that we may convince ourſelves that we have not 
improved it, and that we cannot come to a better manner of for- 
tifying” if in futuse we do not proceed on other principles. 


— 1 1 


REMARK OF THE EDITOR. 


Ir we, among other gallant defences, conſider the ſiege of 
Colberg in tke year 1761, where that brave Pruſſian commander, 
Hayden, with a ſmall garriſon, reſiſted a numerous Ruſſian army 
by land, and a Ruſſian and Swediſh fleet of ſeven and twenty 
ſhips of the line, with a proportioned number of ſmaller ones, by 
lea, and deluded by his activity and prudence every attempt of 
the epemy, till after for months he was compelled by hunger to 
ſurrender; ; if we likewiſe take the gallant defence of Gibraltar from 
July 1779 to September 1782 in conſideration, we ſhall find, that 
the aſſertions of Montalembert, of Virgin, and of. others who pre- 
tend that the art of defence did not keep equa! pace with the art of 
attack, will ſuffer ſome refutation. How many ſtrong places would 
never have been taken, if the commander had either poſſeſſed ſuff- 


cient {kill and activity, to delude the enemy? 8 endeavours, or faith. 


fulneſs enough not to liſten to ſecret propoſals? 

If we allow even that few forts can at preſent refiſt the art of a 
regular ſiege, the query will be, whether the art of attack has gain- 
ed particular aſcendancy over that of defence; ; for in ancient times, 
when hardly any ſtrong place could be taken; the art of attack 
was behind that of defence; and it is therefore conſpicuous, that 
both theſe arts came then upon an equal ſcale, as ſoon as the at- 
tacks haye been rendered ſo that forts could be taken. Should 
new methods of fortifying be invented, of ſuch magnitude as t9 
defy any of the preſent artful attacks, then the latter is again be- 
hind the former; ſo that truth will eder remain indiſputable, that 
with every invention it will depend on the ſkill, activity and faith- 
fulneſs of the commander, to exerciſe with ſucceſs thoſe advan- 
tages which art or nature has given for his defence. 
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A Plan to inflru# as well the officer of horſe, as the private, in the 
field-ſervice, aud to give him, in time of peace, diftin# notions of 
every thing neceſſary to be known in time of war; by a diſtinguiſhed 
officer in the Pruſſian ſervice. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ir is neceſſary, and indeed among divers armies, it is uſual, in 
time of peace to inſtruct the troops, and exerciſe them in every 
thing belonging to their duty in the field: but having often found 
that the cavalry has been either too little, or not ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed; after I have arranged and opened my ideas on the ſub. 
jet, I will proceed to give ſuch inſtructions, particularly to light- 
horſemen, from the common man to the officer, that they may 
have occaſion to know, in every thing neceſſary for them in the 
held, point out to them the advantages of ground, teach them 
how to make the beſt uſe of it, and enable them to act againſt their 
enemy, either in the day or night, as well offenſive as defenſive. 

Patience is the principal and ſirſt thing I recommend to every 
one, whoſe duty it is to inſtru his fubordinates. The generality 
of young men become timid by harſh treatment; when they com- 
mit faults they loſe their zeal in the ſervice, and, to avoid puniſh- 
ment, work as machines; not indulging their own good ideas, be- 
cauſe they have not ſufficient courage to addreſs their impatient, 
ſurly, or proud commander on the ſubject. I ſhall have an op- 
portunity to ſay more hereafter upon this head: at preſent I will 
begin with ſhewing what I expect of a tropp or ſquadron, before 
the men are inſtructed i in field manceuvres ; this ſhall be, indepen- 
dent of inſtructions for the private, the firſt part of my plan. 

The ſecond ſhall contain inſtructions for the ſubaltern officer; 
the third for the officer of higher rank. I write not as an Fully 
but as a ſoldier z my words are directed to military men, and I 
viſh only to make myſelf intelligible to thoſe I addreſs. 


FixsT Paxr.—Inſtrudtions for the Private. 


Every building muſt have its foundation; each labourer muſt 
know his utenſils before he begins to work; more neceſſary i it is 
in the buſineſs of a ſoldier, that he ſhould firſt acquire a know- 


ledge of his arms, and how to uſe them in his own defence; and | 


that he ſhould know how to unite and apply them to his advantage» 
before we can expect him to act properly in the field. 


* 
iy 
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The private muſt, conſequently, if he would be of ſervice in 
time of war, be drilled and gradually inſtrud ed. To this purpoſe, 
as I have already obſerved, he ſhould be well acquainted with his 
arms, and know hay to wake uſe of them. He ſhould firſt learn 
to ride well, to manage his horſe, and uſe his ſword and piſto] 
with effect. IT he light-horſe-man, particularly, where opportunity 
offers, ſhould practiſe ſwimming. He ſhould next know perfealy 
the evolutions, and manœuvres in the exerciſe of the ſquadron, 
This is to be learned by the officer, as well as the private, for un- 
lefs they know this, and its uſe perfectly, they never can be very 
ſerviceable in the field. We mult not therefore ſpend years mere- 
ly in inſtructing them to make a good attack, and in forming the 
ſquadron well, teaching them merely #0 evheel and to break. We 
muſt give the men notions of real fervice in the field: This de. 
pends much on the management of the time, and in the manner of 
exerciſing. 

The greateſt obje&ion againſt frequent exerciſe of the cavalry 
is the neceſſity of ſparing their horſes. © But it is the objection of 
thoſe only who attend too much to trifles, talk much, but who 
know not how to make the beſt uſe of time or ground, and who ne- 
ver exerciſe with the neceſſary ſtrictneſs and accuracy. I have ſeen 
them travel fait for ſome miles to the place of exerciſe, and back 
again in the ſame manner, without any attention either to time or 
ground; then pity their horfes, and ſay, tbey have been exerciſed 
three hours! But how? Has not time been waſted? Can we not 
in the march of two a breaſt at leaſt, take care that the men ride 
in order, and cloſe, and that they do not avoid every puddle; 
that they do not at one tie tret, at another v alk; but continue 
one pace, in order to uſe them to a good column march? Can we 
not, where ground permits, march with a large front, form ſquad- 
rons, trot and break all together, according to eitcumſtances? 
By this mode we ſhould not be obliged to ſtay ſo long upon ihe 
place of exerciſe, and ſhould return an hour ſooner to quarters, 
and the horſes would be in the ſtable. But if this is not done on 
the place of exerciſe, it is conſidered as no exerciſe at all. Be- 
ſides, we do not accuſtom the men ſufficiently to have their eyes 
and ears on their commander; but merely preach to them, tel! 
them What they have to do, as they exerciſe one day after 
another, teaching them by rotine, as children are taught the alpha- 
bet. It is this that makes the men not attentive to their employ; 
they never acquire a thorough. knowledge of their duty, but ad 
like a piece of mechaniſm, or like a clock when wound vp, thei 
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gxerciſe being always the ſame, and ever explained to them be- 
fore; whereas they ſhould be taught to act according to the expe- 
diency of time and place. 

The recruit ſhould certainly firſt be inſt ructed in the manual ex- 
erciſe, and properly diſciplined, but, this done, ſuch inſtructions 
ſhould ceaſe as ſoon as he is ranged in the ſquadron. And though 
ſome repetitions are neceffary to thoſe who in the ſpring join their 
regiments after ſome time of abſence, yet it is likewiſe neceſſaty, 
tat he who is not attentive ſhould feel it, and when the men are 
ence uſed to this way of inſtruction, there will be fewer to puniſh. 

Why do we not on the march alſo, and from the place of ex- 
erciſe, wherever ground permits march with van and rear-guard, 
nd with ſide-patrols? Why do we not ſcarch the villages, hedges, 
kc, which lie in the way? Should a time be fixed for being with 
the ſquadron on the place, this may be done on returning. Tn one 
word, we may do a great deal without fatiguing men or horſes un- 
neceflarily, if ve know only how to make the beſt uſe of the 
time. 

In order to have, at every exercife the field ſervice in view, to 
pre the men more adroitneſs, what the Pruſſian's call appel, to ufe 
them to quick motions, and a prompt execution of their com- 
mands; I think it ſhould be done as follows: | 

Sea. I. Exerciſe ſhould never be performed #fter one and the 
{ime way, whereby we only loſe time and fatigue the horſes ; the 
ſquadron ſhould receire inſtruction only in that point where it is 
moſt deficient. If they know not how to make a proper attack, 
ve ſhould begin by this: why ſhould they firit paſs by in lines, 
ſorm and break? If they cannot quickly deplbyer, or extend their 
Ines, which I ſhould principally attend to, we may commence 
with that, even if nothing elſe ſhould that Yay be done on the 
place. In this manner we ſhould hare ſufficient time, and the 
horſes ſufficient ſtrength to inſtra the officers, as well as privates, 
in other things belonging to the field-ſervice. | 

To make the officer, as well as the private, attentive, and t 
te them to every quick and uoforefeen motion; the commander 
ſhould ſometimes, whillt the ſquadron is making a commanded 
motion, ride to another platoon, and direct another motion. For 
inſtance, if he has giren the words of command. Form the ſquadron, 
ſo that all are in motion, he may ride to the firſt platoon, give the 
word of command, the firft platoon wvith fur to the right 5 go on, 
trot with them to the right, command, Halt front; and give the 
oficcr, who leads the troop, orders what further he is to do. Ihe 
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other three platoons take no notice of this, but form the ſquadrop, 
and wait for further orders. Or, during the attack, the comman. 
der may order one platoon to halt, or to turn out of the line. In 
this manner, the fquadron, attentive and ready, will be more expert, 


and will, in OCCurrences before the enemy, know how to dired 
themſelves. Beſides, in fuch motions, the commander ſhould al. 


| ways ride near the platoon, and command diſtindly; the officer 
who leads the platoon, ſhould take the command from him, and 
go on repeating it. On. the contrary, if the words of command 
are given for the whole ſquadron, no one ſhould, but the comman- 

der, 0 open his mouth. If the ſquadron i is once uſed to this, it will 
become eaſy, and be of great uſe in real action. All motions mull 
be done backwards and forwards, that is, if the ſquadron, with four 
is wheeled to the right, they muſt be able to wheel as well in pla- 

toons, to form and break, and do every thing that is deſired of 
them: with one word, the fr{t line, whether in front or in rear, 
ſhould know readily } how to execute every thing. ( 

Sed. II. To make every thing to the men as eaſy as poſſible, 
they ſhould not be harraſſed with many divifions. The ſimple 
peaſant has ſo little thought and judgment, that it is difficult to 
make him underſtand the moſt neceſſary things; yet he ſhall have 
ſometimes four or five different diviſions to keep in his head, and 
make uſe of it at a proper time, without conſideration, directh 
after the word of command. For example, Iſt. He is in the 
fourth platoon. 2d. By extending, he is No. 4. 3d. In out 
flanking; before the attack, when they are to trot to the point dt 
vue, he is No. 5. 4th. In diſmounting, he is the ſecond man. 
th. If they are to wheel with four to the right, he is perhaps the 
firſt, or otherwiſe. Now I aſk, is this poor man not to be pitied 
and does he deſerve to be puniſhed when he fails ? It is to be con 
ligered, whether the following two diviſions are not ſufficient fo 
aij the abovementioned motions ; that is to ſay, when the ſquadrot 
is divided into two, vis. in half, and into quarter platoons ? 

For example: Firſt, if they are to make or extend a fmal 
front in order to pals a redoubt, a bridge, or other obſtacle, I il; 
off with two. (N. B. as uſual out of each line) conſequently 
have four men in front, not being able to get with a larger fro 
through ſuch a paſſage. If there is no obſtacle, 1 fie off ahvay 
with balf, or quarter platoons. Secondly, if we have to trot to tht 
point de vue, in order to out- flank: why cannot that be done wit 
half, or quarter platoons, as well as with a fifth or a third? Tf th! 
platoon be got too great, it is done with half platoons. Her 
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then we wheel always with half platoons, ſo that the ſecond line 
is continually behind the firſt ; but not ſo, if done as in the ſecond 
deploiement, where, with forr to the right, the four men of the 
ſecond rank come always to the right of thoſe of the firſt line, 
conſequently, they are eight in front. Thirdly, for diſmounting 
[ want no other diviſion than by two; becauſe I can ſay to the 
men, which will anſwer the purpoſe: in diſmounting one advance 
and io retreat, inſtead of ſaying advance the firſt and third, and 
retreat the ſecond and fourth. Fourthly, if we are to wheel by 
four to the right, it can always be done by helf and quarter pla- 
toons. (N. B. If the platoon is leſs than twelve files, we wheel 
to the right by half platoons: in caſe it is above twelve, by quarter 
platoons, becauſe three men wheel as well, and iadeed quicker 
than four.) If ever I would allow another diviſion in the ſqua- 
dron, it wonld be that of wheeling by three; that, in cafe a part 
of the ſquadron is to diſmonnt, to cover the paſſage of a defile or a 
bridge, the firit and third men diſmount, and give their horſes to 

the ſecond; and in this the men muſt be inſtructed. The tubal- 

tern of the wing of the platoon remains, if poſſible, on his 

horſe, and he who Cloſes the platoon diſmounts. 

Scct. III. In garriſon the men muſt be exerciſed in faddling 
and marching out, and muſt learn to make all kinds of forage- 
bundles. To this end we may order the men ſometimes to prepare 
their ſaddles, and all belonging to them at a ſixed hour, as it is 
done in camps. The officers then go into their ſtables, and 
command the men to ſaddle their horſes in their prefence as quick 
23 poſſible. No one ſhould put on his ſaddle, till the officer 
is preſent, at which time, the whole ſtable ſaddles together, 
In order to make the men more attentive tothe ſignals, a general 
order ſhould be given and never varied. If the alarm is given, by 
'rumpet and beat of drum, the ſquadron marches out with bag 
and baggage, and each brings his comrade's horſe, if his com- 
ade is abſent, to the place of alarm: but in caſe the ſound of 
alarm is oiven only for exerciſe, the ſquadron armed and ſaddled, 
with their arms quit the ſtable, but leave their connade's horſes 
behind. I make this diſtinction, that the men may know directly, 
waether there is an alarm in reality, or whether it be merely for 
exerciſe, | 

Of great utility it would be, if we could uſe the men more to 
ſignals, that they may know from the ſound of the trumpe-, 


whether they are to advance, retreat, or draw t the right or 
Ee 
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left ; at leaſt the officers ought to know it. This is attended & 
among many Pruffian regiments, particularly the Huſſars. 

If, in garriſon, food is received, a party ſhould come to the 
magazine in their undreſs, and make ſaddle, and baggage bun- 
dles 6f their Kay, and ſtraw in order to teach thoſe men, who 
were tf>vcr in a campaign. The little fodder perhaps that is loſt 
by it, cannot be ſo much infury to the horſes, as the advantags 
ariſing from the uſe of it will be in time of war. 

This is the general preparation. We wilt proceed now to u 
mock engagement; for this it is neceſfaty chat the private ſhould 
learn well to Fant. 

Sed. IV. The Banker mull Ktow how to uſe his arms well 
particularly his piſtol; to apply his ſhot, and to mattage his horſe 
properly. All this he muſt learn whilſt a recruit. It remains 
then to ſuow him how he muſt draw the fire from his adverſary, 
how to ſave his own fire, and ſecond his friend. To this end we 
muſt uſe the men, ſo as that in flanking two are always together, 
to ſecond each other. If whole files are advanced in order to 
Rank, two men from each file remain together, as follo»s: the 
flanker from the firſt line rides up within a piſtol thor of his enemy, 
manages His Horſe well, and wheeting kimfelf ſo that his enemy 
ſhall be 6n his riglit, takes his mark, careful to ſecure his own 
fire till his adverſary has fired; or till he thinks himſelf ſure of his 
aim. If his adverfary fires firſt, he ſhould advance a few paces 
more towards him, and then fire.” As foon as the flanker from 
the ſecond line, who Mould always be eight or ten paces behind 

the former, fees that the one before him has fired, he ſhould ad- 
rance haſtily and do the famie : but the firft retteats immediate!y 
bchind him, and re- charges his piſtol; he never, however, ſhould 
ſtand till, but be continually wheeling with his horſe, or ride vy 
and down. If thoſe of the ſecond line remark that any one of 
his enemy's flankers ſtand ſtill, and is not attentive, they ſhould 
endeavour to ſhoot him with their carbine; ſo, if they can reach 
the ene my, the flankers of the ſecond line, ſhould frre af them 
v ĩth their carbines, but never forget that they are to ſecond their 
foreman. Of courſe, we ſhould particularly ſhew the men how 
to take aim with their carbines without quitting the bridle. When 
they fre with carbines, they muſt be always on the right of the 
enemy, in order to be able to preſent with the left hand. If the 
enemy's troop retreats, they ſhould endeavour to come up vith it, 
as Cloſe as poſſivle, to be able to fire with effect, and muſt Keep to 
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e Hanks, ſo as not to be in the way of their own troop, in caſe 
that ſhould mean to attack. 

If the enemy retreats, ſome of the flankers ſhould Join and ruſt 
upon the rear of the enemy, ſhouting with ſword in hand, or ſeem 
as if they intended to cut into the troop, in order to interrupt or 
force it to make front, and give their. on troop an opportunity to 
attack it with effect. 

If it is neceſſary to retreat, the flankers ſhould always follow 
their troop. at a proper diſtance, and never loſe ſight of it, in caſe 
two lines. of battle are farmed. Ia this caſe, they always diaw 
behind their troop through the {econd line, and not mae front 
again till their troop makes front. If the enemy ſhould attack us 
during the retreat, they ſhould briſkly fall on its flank, in order to 
gire their troop an opportunity of gaining time to get into proper 


+ poſitions. For all this, the men ſhould, during their manceurres, 


de well inſtracted. Of -ourſe, we. ſhoyld always, when they 
make theſe manceuyres, icave a ſebaltern officer with them who 


underſtands the buſineſs well, and who can teach them how to 


take the right point of time, If they fail, they ſhould be punitit- 
ed on the place of exerciſe, We cannot conceive what great utili- 
ty good flankers are of, in the field, particularly in a retreat. } 

Sea. V. This having been made intelligible to them, they are to 
learn their buſineſs at the head of the van and rear-guard, and that 
of the ſide patrols. He hq is at the head of the van guard ſhould 
be very attentive to every thing 3 as ſoon ag he diſcovers any thing 
of the enemy, ke is directly to report it, each by communication 
to the man behind him, to the. fubaltern, who, icads the troop, 
but he is himſelf, bo no means to loſe light of the cnemy. E 
thould beforehand be initruged, whether. che intention is to attack 
or retreat, This conſequently mult be determined at every ma- 
nœuvre. In the latter caſe, he directly draws back flowly, but 
obſerving always the enemy's motion. Arc they to attack, he 
muſt not run directly up to the enemy, but wait the approach of 
the ſubaltern's troop, then get up to the enemy as clcſe as 
poſſible, and attack briſkly. If it is not determined which troop. 
is to retreat (as we ſha!) ſee in the continuation), and as in war, 
an attack is often changed into a retreat, the foremoſt man retreats 
ſlowly, and waits for further orders, or conducts himſelf accord- 
ing to the motions of his troop. The lait of the rear muſt hav: 
his eyes always backwards, to ſee whether the enemv approaches 
him in the rear, in which caſe, he directly, if the enemy be at a 
diſtance, mult give information. But ſhould the enemy be withic; 
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500 paces of him, he ſhould "a that his troop may put itſelf in 
a proper poſition. 

T he G de patrols ſhould learn properly to ſcarch mountains 
hedges, plains, villages, and pive information of evety thing they 
ditcover ; but there is a difference to be made between ſeeking the 
enemy to attack, or wiſhing to get flyly by; conſequently they 
ſhould be inſtructed in both. 

If we ſeek the enemy in order to act offenſively, the flankers 
tould ride quietly up a hill, and look round on all ſides. IF 1 
* on the defenfire only, they ſhould aſcend the hill ſlowly and 
ſiyly, and move flow when upon it, that from a diſtance, they 
may not eaſily be diſcovered. The £4e-patrols alſo, ſhould never 
ſtray ſo as to be cut off from their ſquadron; for inſtance, if a 
river, ditch, redoubt, or morzfs is before them, they ſhould never 
go round it, ſo as that ſuch river, &c. ſhould at any time be be- 
tween them and their ſquadron, becauſe this river, &c. would co- 
ver their ſquadron from any unexpcdted attack, they ſhould at 
ſuch a paſſage draw towards their ſquadron and paſs the place with 
it. I have, to my great mortiſication, ſeen a number of ſubal. 
terns and officers of higher rank though:lcſsly following one ano- 
ther, and leaving moraſics, great ditches, and ſuch like places, 
between them and their column—and why? becauſe they wers. 
pot Peper inſtructed in theſe matters; ſo have I ſeen a quantity 
of gun powder fired away, during the exercife of a regiment, to 

no uſe, owing to the ignorance of the oficers. 

If any thing unexpeRedly occu;s to the fide-patrols, they 
ſnould inſtantly fire, in order to inform the ſquadron as quick as 
poſable, of the preſence of the enemy. One principle thing is, to 
inſtruct the men to be always on the look out after their ſquadron, 
and direct themſelves according to its march; for it is impoſhble 

that the commander, (particularly i in war) ſhould be able to call 
to his detached men, and that if he finds it neceſſary to alter his 
march, they ſhould, on ſeeing it, know how to act. In their ma- 
neeuvres they ſhould be accuſtomed to this. In night-marches 
they are to act diferently, here they are not to go ſo far from thei 
tr00p, but that, if it is out of fight, they may be within hearing 
in Mort the ear ſhould in this caſe ſupply the uſe of the eye. They 
ſhould ride cautiouſly, oſten ſtop and liſten, whether they hear 
the noiſe either of men or horſes ; if they do, endeavour to draw 
vp to the noiſe as {lent as poſhble, examine it nearly, and give in- 
telligence of the ſame; ſhould any thing approach them before th: 
intelligence be given, they ſhould inſtantly Gre and call out. 
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They ſhould early be taught together, in ſuch caſes, to retreat 
to their ſquadron, or direct their courſe another way, in order to 
miſlead the enemy. | | 

If they are firſt diſcovercd by the enemy, it is their buſineſs not to 
retreat, but ride off another way, firing frequently, ſo as to draw 
the enemy after them; and thus give their ſquadron an opportunity 
to take its own meaſures, and either fall on the flank or rear of 
the enemy. 

They ſhould be inſtructed in certain fignals that ſheuld govern 
them in the dark, ſuch as for example their leader's whiſtling, or 
firiking againſt a tree, either of which may be heard at ſome 
diſtance, and which, by previous explanation, may direct them 
how to act. 

The men, in time of peace, ſhould be well inſtructed, or in war 
we never ſhall have a good fide-patrol, and ſhall enneceffarily loſe 
many a man. If it is not requiſite to inſtru the men in night- 
manceuvres, in the dark; we, at leaſt, ſhould do it in the day, and 
explain to them every thing diſtinctly. They ſhould learn to pa- 
trol the villages, both in day and night, be taught how to ſeparate 
themſelves among villages, hedges, and hollow ways, &c. and 
bow to aſſiſt each other, fo that no place remains unſearched. 

Sec. VI. Should a troop be detached, in order to reconnoitre, 
the vanguard and fide-patrol ſhould know how artfully to examine 
the paſſengers and country people they meet. and gain irom them 
ll the intelligence they can without diſcovering their deſign, and 
if they find it neceſfary, to take them before the commanding of- 
ficer ; how to ſeize an inhabitant, and frighten him out of infor- 
mation; how they are to aſſiſt each other in making diſcoveries , 
that one ſhould give his horſe to another to held, whilſt he climbs 
a tree, a precipice, or hill, or whilſt he goes tc the top of a houſe 
or ſteeple, in order to make a good look out; how to creep up to 
the fire of an enemy at night, or get near a houſe where any of 

the party are, to obſerve what ſort of troops they are. If this is 
not practiſed in time of peace, fo as to give the men a thorough 
notion of it, and convince them that they are practicable things ; 
it will be impoſſible, in time of war, to get it done. When ad- 
rancing to the enemy, the obſtacles the men at ſuch a time will 
naturally anticipate, will prevent its being effectually done. if 
theſe things are practiſed in time of peace, and a ſmall reward given 
to ſuch as are more expert than others, they will take a pleaſure 
in doing it, and in time of war, will do the ſame, (even without 
orders, ) and yenture courageouſly ito the midſt of danger, in 
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hopes of meeting their commander's , approbation. At leaf, by 
by ſuch a practice, an army will have men expert at this buſiach, 
at the commcement of a campaign. 

They ſhould be given to underſtand, that this is more re practical 
in real ſervice, than at exerciſe z as in the firſt caſe, the enemy 
will not be apprized of what they are. going to do: whereas in the 
laſt, thoſe againſt whom their deſigns are aimed, are aware of it, 

Se. VII. The men ſhould alſo be inſtructed in every thing 
reſpecting a field- guard, how to examine all who come to the 
chain, and ſuffer none either to paſs or repaſs, more paxticularly a 
night, whom they do. pot know, or who have not. a paſſport; 
how to give ſignals to each other, and paſs the watch-word; how 
to {top a trumpeter with diſpatches, blindfold him, and conduct 
him to the guard; how. to conduct themſelves, in. caſe they ſce, at 

a diftance, a great fre, a cloud of duſt, a glittering of arms, or 
Nr marching, or in caſe they hear a voice at night, how to 
draw up to it undiſcovered, and make themſelves acquainted with 
what is paſſing, before they give the alarm, and finally, how u 
conduct themſelves in an enemyꝰs approach. 

Theſe are the things in which the privates ſhogld he prince ipally 
inſtructed, and which we ſhould make to them very clear and ia- 
telligible. We will now procccd to the ſubaltern. 


Of inflruftions for the Non-commiſſioned Officers. 


Sea, I. It ſhould be the chief view of the commanding officer 
of a ſquadron, particularly of light horſe, to have able, active, and 
well informed non- commiſſioned officers; as in war they are often 
left to themſelves, and employed 1 in expedients which, though they 
may ſeem trifling, may, in fa&, be of the utmoſt importance; we 
ſhould endeavour, therefore, to form them in time of peace, and 
improve their underſtanding as much as poſſible, For example, 
they ſhould be accuſtomed in private affairs to act on commiffion, 
in the diſcharge of which, they ſhould be exact and adroit; by this 
their abilities will be better knoyyn. 

Se. II. They ſhould be able to read and write, that, in caſe 
of neceſhty, they may make their reports in writing. As ſoon as 
they can give ſome account of what they have done, viva voce, 
they ſhould be accuſtomed to do the ſame in writing; and if they 
cannot do it properly, they ſhould be taught ; examples ſhould be 

laid before them to copy and ſtudy. Men that teach them ſhould 
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Ce ſhould be taken that non- commiſſioned, and even officers 
& higher rank, ſhould expreſs themſelves in their reports with 
preciſion, and not uſe themſelves to vague and indefinite terms; 
for inſtance, they ſhould not uſe the expreſſions, on this part, or, 
the other part; or, if ſpeaking of rivers, the right or the left ſborr. 
[ have known great miſtakes arife from ſuch undetermined ex- 
preſhons. | 
They ſhould learn to make reports of the Nele in writing; 
and in teaching them this, we ſhould uſe great patience, and go 
dn with them Fradually. At firſt they ſhould merely relate the 
way they have taken. Here they ſhonld learn to determine what 
fort of ground they paſſed ; whether ſandy, ſtony, hilly, or boggy: 
how and were it changed ; whether they paſſed bridges or defiles, 
and where and with how large bodies they could be paſſed. Whe- 
ther the river could be forded or not; whether the bridge is of 
ſtone or wood. By this they will know the way, and be certain 

of making true reports. 

if, for example, a manœuvre is made to reconnoitre the enemy, 
ve ſhould uſe them to deſcribe its poſition ; tha: is to ſay, where 
they found the enemy ; how ſtrong they are ; what ſort of troops 
they eonſiſt of; and how and from what ſide they approached. 
Here again they muſt be very explicit, and not fay, I marched 
by on the other ſide of the village, and the field-guard was at the 
tower part of it; but © I had the village on my left, and the ſield- 
guard being at the end of the village, the village was on its right 
flank,” We ſhould, if poſſible, teach them to write down their 
own movements, and thoſe alfo of the enemy ; viz. in what manner 
and with how many troops, the enemy made the attack of retreat- 
ed; how they conducted themfelves in the buſineſs ; how they 
followed the enemy, in v hat poſition, and why they did not pur- 
fe them further. 

Few non-commiſſioned officers will have occaſion to put this in 
practice; but if ſome of them only are equal to the taſk, ſhould 
there be occaſion ſo to employ them, the commanding officer has 
jt in his power. How often does it happen in war, that an officer 
5 ſent out on a dangerous patrol, to reconnoitre; or on a buſineſs 


which requires choſen men; and how glad would ſuch officer be 
to have ſuch ſerjeants and privates with him, on whoſe prudenec 


and experience he can rely? I will here mention a circumſtance 
which happened to me in the campaign of 1758. I went out on a 
command, and was cut off from my corps, and had neither money 
or victuals for man or horſe. Not being able to learn any thing 
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of the corps I belonged to, which had taken another route, on 
account of the enemy's approach; I drew up to one of our forts, 
in order to procure intelligence of the enemy's poſition and ours, 
and, at the ſame time, to get money, and proviſions; but the 
commanding officer refuſed both, and would ſcarce allow me to 
take quartets in a village under his cannons, and could give me 
no further intelligence, than that he ſuppoſed Lieutenant Gene- 
ral- „Was with his corps about four miles off. I wrote there. 
fore to this general, ſent a ſerjeant, with two well mounted men, 
whom 1 directed which way to take, and inſtructed him in the 
manner in which he might get through to the place I ſent him. 
He ſucceeded, and the general, who, indeed, was no friend to the 
cavalry was aſtoniſhed at it. He deſired the ſerjeant to point out 
to. him on the map, the way he had taken, and how he had 
crept by unnoticed. The ſerjeant having given ſuch an accounts 
and ſuch a deſcription of the environs, as highly pleaſed him, he 
made him a preſent, and gave kim inſtructions which way to re- 
turn. I received a ſuitable anſwer, and every thing I wanted; 
was quartered in the ſuburbs of the fort, and joined our corps fir 
days after. 

This is a proof that a clever ſerjeant or corporal with four or 
fix men, may make his way every where; whilſt an officer, with 
30 or 49 horſes, perhaps dare not venture. 

An officer would be very badly off, who with a troop of 30 or 
40 horſes, is appointed to a command, and in which he has ſome- 
thing to riſk, and in caſe of neceſſity, muſt add force to craft, 
if he had not at leaſt one non- commiſſioned officer with him, or 
whom he could rely, and to whom im a cafe of urgency he could 
tell his ſecret, and who might ſhare with him in the danger. 
How frequently does it occur, that on ſuch expeditions, we ate 
obliged to open our way back with ſword in hand. Should the 
officer be killed or taken priſoner, who is to make the report 
to the general ? Or ſuppoſe I was gone with a party to the reat 
of the enemy, and had detached ſeveral troops commanded by 
{erjeants and officers, of higher rank, further into the country; 
with orders to ſhew themſelves every where, to deceive and alarm 
the people, in order to make them believe that we were as ſtrong 
2gain as we were; that they might carry ſuch a falſe report to 
their army, and thus diſquiet them, and make them take another 
poſition; or perhaps induce them to detach a force ten times 
ſtronger than mine againlt me, from which our army might draw 
good advantages: if this was to happen, and I had only ſuch non- 
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commiſhoned officers under me as knew nothing of the ſervice, 
and were not able to make a report, how could I rely on them, 
and how could they give me a proper account of what they did, 
or of what they knew of the enemy? I know no greater misfor- 
tune can befal an officer on a command, than that of having none 
but blockheads as ſubalterns with him. It is a principal thing 
then in the cavalry, that non-commiſſioned officers ſhould be in- 
ſtrudded in time of peace, ſo as to acquire knowledge and con- 
deration. 


9.8. III. Hot to inſtruc Non commiſſioned Officers in a Campaign. 


It will ſeldom occur, that a non-commiſſioned officer will be left 
to place his field-· guard according to his own plan; for ſuch field- 
guards are commonly detached from a larger body, or are at leaſt 
placed by an officer of higher rank; in which caſe they receive 
their orders, and their poſts are fixed; yet there is ſtil] a good 
deal left to their own conſideration. A non-commiſſioned officer, 
therefore, ſhould know how to infpect his videttes properly, that 
they may give him good intelligence of all they hear and ee, 
He ſhould be able to tell them how they are to detain every one 
that comes towards them; how they are at night alternately to 
ride backwards and formacds for ſome hundred paces, and liſten 
whether they hear a noife or any thing apptoaching them; how 
they are to call to the patrol, and how diſpatch them. To this 
end he muſt give them the patrol or watch-word diſtinctly, and ſo 
35 that they ſhall underſtand it; and to make them ready at this, 
he ſhould himſelf ride forwards fo as to be ſpoke to, and that the 
watch-word may be demanded of him. 

In the campaign of 176r, I was very nearly being killed by 
one of my own men: the non-commiſſioned officer having given 
him a wrong watch-word. As the circumſtance applies fo cloſely 
to this ſubzect, I will relate it. 

The regiment was poſted in three villages, it was not half com- 
plete, having only ſeven non- commiſſioned officers fit for ſervice, 
who were chiefly on command and patrols ; of courſe theſe only 
had the field-guards, and as I was in the village near the field-guard, 
I had the charge of viſiting them, and inſtruQting and diſpatching 
the pratrols. Having once reached the widette of a corporal, 
and let him purpoſely call out tx ice, he demanded the watch- 
word ; and on my giving it in his opinion wrong, he advanced and 


fired. I then called to him, and, he knowing me by my voice, 


D d 
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came up to me. I examined him and took him with me to the 


troop. He had received the watch- word in writing, and ſhewed 
me the paper, but the misfortune was, he could not read; and 


had given out the word Caffmir as the watch-word, inſteaꝗ of 


Girrigini. I give this as a proof of the neceſſity of ſerjeants and 
corporals being better informed, 


| — — 
THE SEVEN YEARS WAR IN GERMANY. 


( Continued from page 131.) 


TRE immediate reſult of that loſs was the raiſing of the ſiege 
of Olmutz. This was executed by ſield marſhal Keith with the 
utmoſt prudence and precaution, fo that he brought away unmoleſt- 
cd all the ammunition, all the waggons* with proviſions, and even 
he beck, only 3o of the weakeſt were left to the en of the 
enemy. 

Frederic again revealed his fatal ſitnation to his generals in a 
ſve-c2, wherein he declared great confidence in the bravery of his 
troops, hoping they would conquer the enemy, though they ſhould 
be poſted on the higheſt mountains or buried within batteries. 
Daun wanted to block up the king's retreat into Sileſia, occupying 
0 the paſſes that led thither from Moravia, thinking already to 

ave taken the king priſoner. But Frederic turned ſuddenly, 
ta 1 his march not to Sileſia but to Bohemia, dividing his army 
into ſeparate corps; and thus he arrived, after having ſurmounted 
the greateſt diffigulties, in thoſe pathleſs mountains and at laſt in 
Sileſia by the way of Glatz, after many hot ſkirmiſhes. Keith 
covered the artilicry of the liege, and about 4000 waggons. I his 
immenſe train alſo paſſed ſafely the high mountains and a chain of 
defiles, though the enemy purſued them. The offenſive war 
againſt the Ae was for the preſent at an end, ſor the Ruſ- 
ſians having penetrated to the center of his dominions, called 

for the moſt fpeedy meaſures to repel them. 

They had already at the beginning of the year returned to Pru- 
ſia under the command of general Fermor, and finding the king” 
dom void of troops they took poſſeſſion of it without à ſhot. 
Fermor made a triumphal entry into Konigſburg, trumpets and 


Kettle-drums were heard all day long from off the church ſteeples. 
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The inhabitants, bearing in mind the former cruelties of the Ruſ- 
fans, ſupplicated the protection of the empreſs. The general's anſ- 
ſwer is remarkable. He ſaid: * Tt is fortunate for you, gentlemen, 
that my moſt gracious monarch has taken poſſ-ſſion of this kingdom, 
you will be happy under her mild ſceptre and I will take care to ſup. 

it in their ſormer courſe all regulations, which I find perfectly 
good, and admitting of no amendment.“ He immediately di- 
patched a courier to Peterſberg with the keys of the city, and gave 
zudience to the nobility ; after that, pompous entertatnments fol- 
lowed. From that period the Ruſſians conſidered the kinyom of 
Pruſſia as their property, which they would peacably kcey ; and it 
muſt be confeſſed, that they treated 1 it v ith exemplary eee 
during the remainder of the war. 

The members of all the royal colleges were obliged to ſwear 
allegiance in the church, to do nothing contrary to the intereſt of 
the empreſs of Ruſſia, either public or private. The ſick members 
took their oaths at their dwelling-houſes. The confiſtory received 
orders to pray in the churches for the empreſs, and a form of pray- 
er was added. At laſt the nobility as well as the citizens were 
foreed to ſweat allegiance in the churches appointed for that pur- 
pole. Ruffian officers conducted them thither, and preſided at 
the ceremony. The Ruſſian court feaſt-days were publiſhed to 
be celebrated with devotion and ceſſation of labour, and ev cry 
meaſure taken to preſerve, uninterrupted, the commerce, the 
poſts, and other regulations of public utility. | 


The Ruſſians obtained at Konigſberg and Pillau 88 iron cannon, 


with a conſiderable quantity ef balls and bombs, likewiſe ſeveral 


hundred barrels of powder. Never was a kingdom eaſier con- 
quered than Pruſſia, and never barbarous ſoldiers conducted them- 
ſelves with more moderation. The court of Vienna, to reward 
this unconteſted. conqueſt, created Fermor a count of the empire, 
and the Ruſſian monarch confirmed all his regulations. 

The inhabitants of Pruſſia, by this unexpected moderation, 


ſeemed to forget their king, and ſubmitted quietly. to the yoke of 


his enemies. At Konigſberg, eſpecially, more was done than 


required, On the 21ſt of February (the birth-day of the prince 
of the crown) they illuminated the city, difplayed fireworks, an 
the univerſity aſked leave to read a public oration on that occaſion, 
Such illuminations, at the expence of the people of Konigſberg, 


and other pompous ſhews, were uſual at the Ruſſian 5 
and though policy had a greater ſhare than choice in thoſe doings, 


jet Frederic could not forget that behaviour, and he never afier- 


- 
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wards ſet his foot in his kingdom of Pruſſia. Every thing wem 
on quietly. The adminiſtration of all the branches of goyerg. 
ment was continued without alteration. The revenues fell to the 
conquerors. However, the chiefs of the departments, as in Sax: 
ony, found means to give to their monarch effectual proofs of 
their loyalty and zeal. This remained a ſecret to the Ruſſians, 
Fermor at laſt quitted Pruſſia with his army, which was ſupplied 
with proviſion on 20,000 ſledges, taking his march towards Pome. 
rinia and the Mark. But the conquerors, were not, as in Pruſ- 
fia, reſtrained by ſuperior orders, and therefore purſued their laſt 
year's practice, by marking their footſteps i in theſe unfortunate 
provinces with fire and blood. 

The army of Dohna before the arriyal of the Ruſſians had dri- 
yen the Swedes into a narrow compaſs, and kept even Stralſund 
blockaded. But theſe advantages weze ſoon fruſtrated at the ap- 
proach of this enemy. The operations of that army were much 
retarded by the trapſports of proviſion and the eſtabliſhing of ma- 
gazines. It was not ſufficient for the Ruſſans to be maſters of the 
Weichſel; they aſpired to be maſters of the Warthe alſo. They 
took poſſeſſion of Poſen, the capital of Great Poland, of Elbing, 
and Thorn. Even Danzig they wanted to occupy and to eſtabliſh 
there the magazines, but they failed. The inhabitants of that 
place, being then "” much concerned for Pruſſia, declared them- 
ſelves formally againſt this deſign, to deliver up their outworks to 
the Ruſhans; and they made preparations to repel them by force in 
Caſe of neceſſity. However, it did not come to that. The Ruſ. 
Gans had no time to loſe, Their view was directed to the interior 
part of the Pruſſian ſtates, whither Fermor directed his march. 
He entered Pomerania and the New Mark with 80,000 men, and 
beſieged Cuſtrin, which Dohna could not prevent with his ſmall 
army. The ſyſtem of theſe troops was fire and deſtruction, after 
the manner of barbarous hords. The unfortunate town was the 
very firſt day reduced to a heap of aſhes, and a large magazine 
deſtroyed. The inhabitants, bereft of every thing, had ſcarcely 
time to ſave their miſcrable lives. They fled acroſs the Oder, and 
beheld with grief the ſmoke aſcending to the clouds from the fire 
which conſumed their all. Many inhabitants of the adjacent 
country, and ſome from a greater diſtance, had brought their moſt 
valuable effects into that fort, to ſave them from the rapacity of 
the Coſacks; ſo that an aſtoniſhing quantity, of great value, was 


conſumed by the flames. The enemy's deſign was that the inha- 
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bitants ſhould preſerve nothing; for they continued throwing red 
hot grenades, when the fire had already raged in every corner of 
the place. Towards evening they ceaſed the fruitleſs bombardment. 
Fermor himſelf gave orders to throw the remainder of the grenades 
into the city, ſaying, they would not be wanted any more this 
campaign, but. the cannon balls ſhould be reſerved for the battle.” 
After five days the commandant was, for the firſt time, ſummoned 
to ſurrender, becauſe it now and then came into the head of the 
Ruſhan general to act in the ſtile of civihzed nations: and even 
that ſummons denotes the ſavage. He threatened with a ſtorm, and 
to put the whole garriſon to the ſword, if the fort was not imme- 
diately ſurrendered. The commandant anſwered, * the city, it is 
true, is no more than a heap of ſtones; the magazines are burn- 
ed; but the fort is ſtill in the beſt ſtate, and the garriſon has ſuf- 
fered nothing; I ſhall therefore defend myſelf to the laſt man.“ 
He defended himſelf upon the heap of rubbiſh, but without ſhew- 
ing much ſkill. The king, to whom he afterwards made an excuſe, 
anſwered: © It is my fault; why did I. make you a commander?! 
The threatened ſtorm of Cuſtrin, however, did not take place; 
for the approach of the king engaged all the attention of the Ruſ- 
ſans. Dohna came to the aſſiſtance of this narrowly encloſed 
fortification before the king's arrival, and opened thereby a com- 
munication, fo that the garriſon could conſtantly be relieved. 

The king had left the greateſt part of his army in Sileſia: he 
took but 14,000 men, and began with them a very forced march, 
This ſmall army burned with a defire to be revenged of an ene- 
my whom they had never ſeen; but whoſe cruelties and devaſta- 
tions, well known by report, called for ſtreams of blood. Their 
courage increaſed when they ſet foot on provinces where they ſaw 
nothing but ruins and aſhes flill ſmoking. So great was the deval- 
tation, that they could hardly diſtinguiſh their native country. 
All fatigues were deſpiſed. They drank, in this ſultry time of 
the year, the water out of ſtanding pools. In twenty four days 
Frederic ended a march of 60 German miles (300 Engliſh), ar- 
rived the 21ſt of Auguſt near Cuſtrin, and joined the army of 
Dohaa. He paſſed the Oder at a place where it was not expected. 
Fermor's defigns were now totally fruſtrated. The ſiege of Cuſ- 
trin was raiſed. Both armies approached each other, and prepa- 
red for battle. Perhaps there never was an army that wiſhed 
more for a battle than did that of the Pruſſians this time. The 
demon of war ſeemed to have inſpired them. Frederic himſelf, 
moved to compaſſion by the numberleſs heaps of ruins, and the 
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fugitives wandering about deprived of every thing, forgot every 
paſſion but that of revenge. He gave orders that no quarters 
ſhould be given to the Ruſhans, Every preparation was made to 
cut off the retreat of the enemy, and to drrve them into the mo- 
raſs along the Oder. — Even the bridges, which might have favour. 
ed their flight, were burnt down. This the Ruſſtans learned juſt 
as the battle commenced: „% The Pruſſians give no quarters.“ 
Neither will we,” was the echo of the Ruſſians. 

Frederic's ſituation was again deſperate, and every thing depen- 
ded on the event of a battle. The enemy were on the point to 
unite and to cut him off from the Elbe and the Oder. The 
French and the troops of the empire were on their march to Sax- 
ony, whither Daun had likewiſe marched with the main army of 
the Auſtrians. © The Swedes, having now no enemy before them, 
proteeded towards Berlin, which is not fortified; and, above all, 
the Ruſſians, who had . DESTRUCTION” for their motto, 
were in the heart of hisſtates. 

Tue well-meditated diſpoſition of Frederic's army was not only 
directed to a victory, but to the total annihilation of the enemy. 
army: reſerving to himſelf, however, a retreat towards Cuftrin 
in caſe of a misfortune. This great battle was fought the 2 5th of 
Auguſt, near Zorndorf. The -Ruthans were 50,000 and the 
Pruſhans 30,000 ſtrong 3 the latter began the attack with a lively 
cannon fire. The poſition of the Ruſſians was a bulky ſquare, 
uſed in the wars againſt the Turks, in the midſt whereof was their 
cavalry, their baggage, and the reſerve corps. "The cannon- balls 
had a terrible effect on the Ruſſian maſs of men ſo badly poſted. 
By one cannon-ball 42 men of a grenadier regiment were thrown 
down; they created beſides a horrid confuſion among the baggage, 
the horks ran away with their waggone, and broke through the 
ranks ſo that they were obliged to clear the ſquare from that in- 
cumbrance. Meanwhile the Pruſſian leſt wing advanced ſo fierce- 
ly that they expoſed a flank. This circumſtance the Ruſſian 
cavalry made uſe of to penetrate into the Prufhan infantry, and to 
beat ſeveral battalions out of the field. Fermor who thought al. 
ready the victory was ſure, ordered the ſquare to be opened on all 
ſides, in order to purſue the enemy. This happened with loud 
ſhouts of victory, but the Ruſſians were not advanced far, when 
they became involved in great confuſion. General Seidlitz at that 
time came foward with the Pruſſian (av alry and overturned that 
of the Ruſſians, driving them back on their own infantry. Ano- 
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ther body of Pruſſian horſe attacked the Ruſſian infantry fwiouſly 
they cut down without mercy whatever their ſwords could reach. 
Some regiments of Pruſſian dragoons, not reſtrained by the fire 
that raged in the village of Zorndorf, rode through the mid{t of, 
the flames towards the Ruſſians; and Seidlitz, who by that time nad 
quite done with the enemy's cavalry, followed this new road to 
vitory, The Ruſſian infantry was now attacked on all ſides in 
the flank in the front and rear, and dreadrul was the carnage. 
Theſe warriors preſented to the Pruſſians ſcenes of battle, they 
never ſaw before. After having ſpent all their ſhot, they ſtood 
in their ranks like ſtatues. - Flowever here it was not valour, wor- 
thy of admiration, ariſing from ambition or partriotiſm to maintain 
their polt to the laſt moment; for they did net defend themſelves 
at all. It was a kind of ſtubborn inſenſibility to ſuffer themſelves 
to be killed where they ſtood. If whole lines were ſtretched ta 
the ground, new ones appeared, ſeemingly wiſhing to be difpatched 
in the ſame manner. It was eaſier to kill them than to put them 
to flight. Even a ſhot through the body was - not ſaſſicient to 
bring them to the ground. The Pruſſians had therefore nothing to 
do but ſlaughter all that would not give way. The whole right 
wing of the Ruſhans was partly cut to pieces, partly driven into the 
morals. A number of the fugitives came amongſt the baggage; 
the waggons of the ſutlers were plundered, and the brandy ſwal- 
lowed with brutality. In vain did the Ruſſian officers break the 
caſks, the ſoldiers threw themſelves in full length on the ground to 
fp their favourite liquor out of the duſt. Many vomited out their 
fouls, others maſſacreed their own officers, whole crouds ran raving 
about the field, without any attention to the calls of their com- 
manders. | 

Such was the ſtate of things on the right wing of the Ruſſians. 
It was noon. On the leſt wing little was done hitherto ; but now 
the Pruſſians attacked it likewiſe: however, the regiments that 
might have put the ſeal on the already gained victory, did not 
ſew their uſual valour. They forgot the fame of the Pruſſian 
tame; they loſt their ſtrength in the molt deciſive moment; and 
fell back, in the preſence of their king, before the weakened and 
aready Eal f-beaten enemy. The diſorder was great, and all the 
valiant actions of the Pruſſian left wing ſeemed to be loſt, when 
Seydlitz came flying with his cavalty from the victorious wing, 
advanced into the opening that was made by the retreating infau- 
Ty; held out a very heavy muſket and grape-ſhot fire; and then 
droke in, not only upon the Ruſſian cavalry, but alfo upon that 
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part of the infantry which had kept ground, and drove the advan. 
ced enemy, who had already gained ſome batteries, into the mo. 
tals. This grand manceuvre of the cavalry was excellently ſup. 


ported by the flower of the Pruſſian infantry, conſiſting of the 
regiments, Prince of Pruſſia, Forcado, Kalkſtein, Afſeburg, 
and ſeveral grenadier battallions, all troops which the king had 
brought with him. 'Thoſe veterans had, without regard to the bat. 
tallions that were retreating near them, conſtantly been advancig, 
and with the cavalry fell on the Ruſſian infantry with fixed bayo- 
nets. The firing ceaſed every where; ammunition began to fail; 
bud-ends of guns, bayonets, and ſwords, were now the weapons 
wherewith they were beating and puſhing about each other. 
The animoſity was on both ſides beyond expreſſion. The Prof. 
fians, grievouſly wounded, forgot their own preſervation, and 
were thinking only on the murder of their enemies. The Ruſ- 
fans did the ſame. One was found mortally wounded lying upon 
a dying Pruſſian, gnawing him with his teeth: The Pruſſian, 
firuggling with death, and unable to move, was forced to ſuffer 
that gnawing, till one of his comrades came and perforated the 
- cannibal. 

The regiments of Forcade and Prince of Pruſſia fell upon the 
Ruſſian baggage and the military cheſts, of which they took the 
greateſt part. 'The total weakneſs of both parties, and night break- 
ing in, put at laſt an end{to the ſlaughter : only the Coſſacks were 
fwarming about the field of battle, killing the defenceleſs wounded. 
Both armies remained during the night under arms. The Rul. 
ſians were in the moſt dreadful confuſion; all their troops were 
ke a confuſed chaos. They would have willingly yielded to the 
Pruſſians the honour of the victory, had not their retreat been 
blocked up, the bridges over the rivers having all been deſtroyed. 
In this diſorder general Fermor demanded, on the very evening 
of the battle, a truce of two or three days. His pretext was the 
burial of the dead. To this extraordinary demand generil 
Dohna replied, © Since the king my maſter has gained the battle, 
by his cemmand the dead will be buried, and the wounded taken 
care of; giving him thereby to underſtand, that a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities was a very uncommon thing after a battle. The fol 
lowing day nothing happened but cannonading. The king thought 
to renew the battle formally: but want of ammunition among the 
infantry, and the great fatigue of the cavalry, who had fought 
with the utmoſt exertion of their ſtrength, made neceſſarily an 


end of the battle, and afforded the Ruſſians an opportunity of 
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kitricating themſelves 1 the labyrinth in which they were in- 
volyed. They retired by the way of Landſberg upon the Warthe. 
This defeat coſt them 19,000 killed and wounded, beſides 3000 
priſoners, 103 cannons, many colours, their military cheſt, and 
2 quantity of baggage. The Pruſſians had 10,000 killed and 
wounded, and 1400 pt iſoners or miſſing; they likewiſe had loſt | 
26 cannons by the giving way of their right wing. 

This ſmall number of cannon, the few priſoners, and the cir- 
cumſtance that part of the Ruſſian army in ſcattered cronds had 
remained on the field of battle, induced the Ruſſians to aſcribe to 
themſelves the victory. The Ruſſian general Panin, was however 
honeſt enough to ſay. we have, it is true maintained the field of bat- 
tle, but it has been by thoſe that were ſlaughtered, wounded, and intox- 
cated. Notwithſtanding it was Fermor himſelf, who ſolicited permiſ- 
hon to bury the dead, he ſent couriers with the news of the victory 
to all the courts — armies of the allies. Never was more uſe 
made of martial bravados than in the ſeven years war ; but the 
Pruſhans deſpiſed ſuch tricks. If they were really beaten. they 
owned it freely, with the fure confidence to repair the lofſes by 
future exploits. That was the ſentiment of Frederic, and of 
al the leaders of his armies. They left it to the conquered, to 
amuſe themſelves with imaginations and falſe accounts; and made 
good uſe of the victory. The king, maſter of the field of battle 
near Zorndorf, purſued his flying enemies to Ludſberg. He was 
ſo convinced of their preſent i impotence that he ordered them to 
be obſerved only by a part of his army under the command of genera] 
Dohna : he detached again a corps againſt the Swedes, and with 
the remainder of his army he marched to Saxony, where his pre- 
ſence was highly neceſſary. 

The king was generous enough to acknowledge the extraordi- 
nary merit of general Seidlitz ; he declared publicly, that the 
battle was won by that general. He however, was not. ſparing 
of his own perſon, having entered ſo far among the Ruſſian fire 
that all his adjutants and pages around him were either killed or 
wounded. 

The enormities committed by the Ruſſians being till in the me. 
mory of the Pruſſian ſoldiers and peaſants, ſuppreſſed in them for 
a ſhort time every feeling of humanity, ſo that many Iaying wound- 
ed and helpleſs on the field, were, together with the dead bodies, 
thrown into one hole and buried alive. Theſe unfortunate 
wretches endeavoured i in vain to crawl from under the dead; other 
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corps were thrown upon them, which ſoon prevented their feeble 
niotions. 

In the mean time the Auſtrians did all in their power to 1 
good uſe of the king's abſence. They now were able to act of. 
fenſively, and from the ſuperiority of their numbers they had to 
expect the moſt brilliant ſucceſs. Every thing depended on 2 
quick execution. In Silefia there were, an account of the num- 
ber of fortreſſes and occupied poſts, many obſtacles in their way, 
the removal of which required time. In Saxony they expetted, 
to gather laurels eaſier. ' The v hole army of Daun was there, and 
the duke of Deux-Ponts had alſo arrived in Saxony with the army 
of the Empire. The loſs of that country, ſo uſeful to the Pruf. 
ſians, ſeemed to be inevitable. Prince Henry of Pruſſia, v ho 
covered the country with a ſmall army, was compelled to yield to 
fuperiority of numbers, and to retire to Dreſden. Daun's plan 
was to take this royal reſidence, and to annihilate the Pruſſians or 
at leaſt to drive them out of Saxony, and to cut off the king from 
the river Elbe. The execution of all this depended on detaining 
that formidable general long enough in his own dominions. Daun 
therefore, in a letter warned general Fermor, not to enter into an 
engagement with che king, a cunning enemy, whom he did not know, 
yet, adviſing him at the ſame time to act rather on the defenſive til 
Saxony was freed from the Pruſfians. The courier with that let- 
ter fell into the king's hands; ; who after the battle of Zorndorf, 
Tent in Fermor's name to Daun the following anſwer : * You have 
reaſon to warn general Fermor to take care of a cunning enemy, 
whom you know better than him; for he ſtood his ground and Was 
beate 

Prince Henry, relying on Frederic's activity, endear- 
oured to maintain, by divers operations his poſt againſt the nume- 
rous enemies, and, he ſucceeded. The troops of the Empire be- 
ſieged the fort of Sonnenſtein. The Pruſſian commandant loſt 
courage, and ſurrendered tlie place with 1400 men. Daun made 
a trial of taking Dreſden. He approached that reſidence, which 
was veakly garriſoned, and not ſtiongly fortified. But the pru- 
dence and reſolution of the commandant count Smettau, made up 
thoſe deſicencies. He made arrangements for burning the 
magnificent ſuburbs, where the houſes are fix and ſeven ſtories 
high, and project over the ramparts. This deſign put the 
count . and the whole city in the greateſt conſternation : An uni- 
verſal lamentat ion took place, when the Pruſſians began filling 
he houſes with combult ibles. Smettau alledged neceſſity and his 
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ble duty to defend himſelf. He declared that the Saxons could not 

N expect of him as the enemics of his king, any conſideration for 
e their royal reſidence, whiſt their allies deſignedly did the ſame. 

of. Daun, threatened to avenge in the moſt barbarous manner the bur- 

to ning of the ſuburbs ; and after taking the place, never to pive 

4 quarter to any Pruſſian. Smettau in his turn declared to defind 


himſelf from ſtreet to ſtreet, to make the royal palace his laſt caſ- 
pL tle, and to bury himſelf under its ruins. He reſolved to carry a 
quantity of gunpowder into the palace, to aſſemble there by force 
the nobility and the firſt men of the court, and then ia the apart- 


o | ment of the Electoral prince, in the midſt of the dejected royal 
family, to expect the final enterpriſes of the enemy. Such a me- 


ho nace, uncertain as its execution might have been, was too well 

to meditated, and ſo congenial to the circumſtances, that the effect 

an could not fail. Daun relinquifked his intention upon Dreſden, 

* and Smettau left the ſuburbs undiſturbed. The combuſtibles were 

23 taſlen out of the houſes, and the inhabitants became quieted. 

ng The enormous ſuperiority of the Auſtrians and troops of the 

5 Empire, however, diſpoſed the allies to new and important plans 

o_ They intended to ſurround prince Henry, attack him at once in 

* front and in rear, and to annihilate his army. The generals of 

il! the different armies, already had conference on the project, and 

et- meaſures for its execution were taken, when the thundering word : 

rf, Frederic is drawing near! defeated all at once the whole plan. 

ve He arrived and formed a junction with prince Henry. His deſire 

J. was immediately to come to a battle, in order to drive the Auſtii- 

as ans into Bohemia, and then to march to the aſſiſtance of Sileſia, 

| which being but weakly provided with troops was in great danger. 

LV The enemies levied contributions in that province and beſieged at 

e- once the forts of Neiſe and Coſel. General Fouquet ſtood intren- 

e- ched with a body of four thouſand Pruſſians near Landſhut. He 

ſt could throw difficulties in the way of the enemy, but could not 

de prevent their operarions. Daun carefully avoided a batttle en- 

ch deavouring to protract Frederic's march to Sileſia by well poſted 
1 corps. His camp near Stolpen was one of the ſtrongeſt in Saxo- 
up ny. It was upon ſteep hills, covered by ditches, moraſſes, for- £ E- 
he eſts and ravines. The general as well as his troops were coura- | 
1 geous, in good ſpirits and devout. On account of the imagined 
be viory of their allies near Zorndorf they ſang the Te Deum accompa- 
> nied by martial muſic, and the firing of cannon and ſmall arms. 1 
0 Thoſe among them, however, that were not void of reaſon, doubted 


that victory, which was ſufficiently refuted by the arrival of the 
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king and the alteration in all their great plans. Several Auſtrian 
corps were driven from their poſts, and ſkirmiſhes became frequent. 
The way to Sileſia became open, but Daun remained unmoveable 
in his camp. Nevertheleſs the king did not loſe the hopes of dri. 
ving him back to Bohemia by cutting of his proviſions and def. 
troying bis magazines. About the troops of the Empire he was 
quite unconcerned, whoſe departure he was certain of, they alrea. 
dy 1uffering by want of proviſion and forage. He, therefore, en. 
camped near Bautzen. His troops who for eight weeks were daily 
in motion, wanted ſome reſt. I he ſeaſon had already commenced 
to be rough ; he ordered therefore his infantry to build huts, and 
his cayalry ſtables of branches of trees. Of the then ſituation of 
the king and his army we}may judge from a letter which he 
wrote at the beginning of October to lord Marſhal. He there 
ſays : * Until the fall of ſnow, I ſhall be obliged to dance 

« the rope. How often would I give the half of that glory of 
« which you write, for a little ret,” 

Both armies, at laſt, altered their poſitions. Daun took again 

a ſtrong camp at a little diſtance from his former, and the Pruffians 
encamped near Hochkirch, A fault, committed by the Pruſſian 
general, Retzow, in leaving a"mountain unoccupied, was here the 
cauſe of a great event, which brought the king to the very brink 
of geſtruction, ſhewed his heroic genius in its brighteſt light, and 
belongs to the moſt extraordinary ſcenes of this war.— The ne- 
glected hills were immediately occupied and fortified by the Auſ- 
trians. The advantages they gained thereby were ſo great, that 
they excited in Daun, cautious as he was, the idea of ſurpriſing 
the king in his camp. Every thing favoured this deſign : The 
armics were ſo near each other, that the right wing of the Pruſ- 
ſians was but a cannon-ſhot from the enemy's camp. The vaſt 
number of light troops in the Auſtrian army was particularly fa- 
vourable to a ſurpriſe, and, ſkirmiſhes continuing day and night, 
they were able to coyer more important plans. The Pruſſians, 
accuitomed, upder Frederic's lead, always to attack firſt, did not 
dream even of a poſſibility of an attack from the cautious Daun, 
whoſe camps hardly ever could be made ſtrong enough when he 
knew Frederic to be in his vicinity. 

The king, however, was ſenſible of his poſition being diſad- 
vantageous; yet he thought it to be diſhonourable, and not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to retreat. Field-marſhal Keith obſerved to the 
King, © if the Auſtrians leave us tranquil in our preſent camp, 
they deſerve to be hanged.” Frederic replied, we muſt hope, 
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at they are more afraid of us than of the gallows.” Nevertheleſs 


he reſolved to alter his poſition as ſoon as the army could be afreſh 
ſupplied with proviſions. The night from the 14th to the 15th of 
October was ſelected for the removal of the camp. 

But the Auſtrian columns had already, in the night of the 13th 
quitted their camp, in order to ſurpriſe the Pruſſians. General 
Odonel led the van, conſiſting of four battallions and thirty-ſix 
ſquadrons ; they were followed by thirty-four battallions, under 
the command of generals Sincere and Fortgatſh. The corps of 
general Laudon, which was poſted almoſt in the rear of the Pruſ- 
fan camp, was reinforced by four battallions:and fifteen ſquadrons, 
which afterwards were joined by the whole Auſtrian cavalry of 
the left wing. The infantry of that wing was led by field-mar- 
ſhal Daun himſelf. All thoſe troops, and ſome ſmaller corps 
were deſtined to attack the Pruſhan right wing, their front aud 
rear; the duke of Aremberg, with twenty-three battallions and 
thirty-two ſquadrons, was to obſerve the Pruſſian left wing, and 
toattack, then only, when the defeat of the enemy was completed 
every where elſe. In their van they had volunteer grenadiers, 
who mounted behind the dragoons, but diſmounted before the 
Pruſſian camp, formed and puſied forwards. 

The tents remained in the Auſtrian camps, and the uſual fires 
were carefully continued. A number of labourers were employ- 
ed the whole night in felling trees, conſtantly calling out to each 
other; whereby they intended to prevent the Pruſhan out poſts 
from obſerving the march of the troops. But the vigilant Pruf- 
fan huſſars diſcovered the enemy's movements, and informed the 
king of it. At firſt he doubted the movements; but they being 
confirmed by repeated reports, he gueſſed at every other cauſe but 
that of a formal attack. Generals Seidlitz and Zieten were with 
the king, endeavouring to remove his doubts in this critical mo- 
ment; they ſucceeded at laſt fo far, that orders were ſent to ſe- 
reral brigades to riſe. But this order was countermanded towards 
morning, and the ſoldiers now yielded to a profound ſleep. 

But day light had not yet appeared, and the clock ſtruck five 
in the village of Hochkirch, when the enemy appeared before the 
camp. Whole crouds of Auſtrian ſoldiers arrived at the Pruſ- 
tan out poſts, announcing themſelves as deſerters. Their num- 
ber encreaſed ſo rapidly that they were ſoon able to overturn out 
poſts and field guards. The Auſtrian army, divided into ſeveral 
corps, followed their van cloſely, and now entered, in columns, 
the Pruſſian camp. Many royal regiments wete firſt waked from 
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their ſleep by their own cannon; for the enemy, who had left moſt 
of their great guns behind, found at the ſurpriſed field -· guards and 
batteries, cannon and and ammunition, with which they fired into 
the Pruſhan camp. | 

Never an army of brave troops was in a more terrible ſituation 
than thoſe Pruſhans, careleſsly ſleeping under the ægis of Frede 
ric, who now at once were attacked in the interior of their camp, 
and wakened by fire and ſword to the ſleep of death. It was 
night, and the confuſion beyond expreſſion. What a fight for 
thoſe warriors, reſembling a noRurnal viſion! the Auſtrians, 23 
if rifen from out of the earth, in the midſt of their camp. Mz. 
ny hundreds were ſlain in their tents before they could open their 
eyes; others ran half naked to their arms: few could pet their 
own: each laid hold on what firft fell into his hands, and fie 
with it into line and rank. Here the advantages of an excellent 
diſcipline appeared in a ſtriking light. In this terrible ſituation, 
where reſiſtance ſeemed almoſt to be madneſs, and where flight 
and ſalvation muſt be the thought of every foldier, a total de. 
ſtruction would have been the fate of the army of any other na- 
tion whatever; courage availed here little, diſcipline did all. 

The war cry ſpread like a torrent through the Pruſſian camp; 
all ran from out of their tents, and in a few moments, notwith- 
ſtanding the great confuſion, the moſt part of the infantry and 
cavalry ſtood in line of battle. The manner of attack obl:ped the 
_ regiments to act ſingly. They oppoſed the enemy every where, 
and repelled them in ſome places, but in moſt they were forced to 
yield to ſuperior numbers. The break of day did not ſerve to 
leſſen the confuſion, for a thick fog was hovering over the ſurface. 
The Pruffian cavalry, led by Seidlitz, flew about in ſearch of the 
enemy: Wherever, in the dark, their ſwords could reach them, 
the cut dou n every thing before them. The diagoon regiment of 
Schoneich, alone, overturned a whole line of Auſtrian infantry, 
and took go priſoners. 

The village of Hochkirch was in flames, yet the Pruſſians de. 
fended it bravely. Victory ſeemed to depend on its poſſeſion, 
whereſore Daun renewed the attack continually with freſh troops. 
Only 600 Pruſſians remained here to be conquered, who, after 
having ſpent their ammunition, endeavoured to cut their way 
through their numerous foes. A ſmall party of them effected it, 
the others were killed, wounded, or taken priſoners. Whole 
Pruſſian regiments advanced and drove the enemy again out of the 
village. The bloodieſt combat took place here. A cannon-ball 
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took away the head of prince France of Brunſwick; field-marſhal 
Keith was ſhot through the breaſt; prince Moritz of Deſſau was 
mortally wounded. The Prufſfans, attacked in front and rear, 
vere forced to yield. The king in perſon now advanced with 
freſh troops, and forced the Auſtrians again to retreat, but the 
Auſtrian cavalry tegainetl loſt advantages. a 

The fog now diſperſing both parties beheld the held of battle 
corered with dead bodies. Both parties formed new lines of 
battle. Daun, his advantages notwithſtandirig, did not think of 
having conquered an army, that had deſuded all human expecta- 
tons; which, though ſurpriſed in the night in the midſt of ſleep, 
ud combated ſo many hours with bravery in darkneſs, which had 
loft many of its leaders, and yet ſtood ready to renew the at- 
ack, This was Frederic's intention, when the duke of Arem- 
berg under cover of the fog approached with his ſtrong corps the 
king's left wing and attacked it. Several thouſand men were here 
oerturned and a Pruſſian battery taken. But here the victory 
ended. The king who had now enemies in front and rear, aſſem- 
bled his troops in the midſt of this murderous tumult, and made 
ther a deſperate combat of five hours a retreat v hich ever will be 
memorable in the annals of wars. The Auſtrians were in too 
great a confuſion to interrupt this retreat. 

Frederic's ma ch was but ſhort. Two miles diſtant from the 
feld of battle he encamped with his troops, who had Joſt moſt part 
of their artillery and baggage, had their ſhort coats for a cover, 
add the ſkies for a tent. They even were in want of powder and 
als. A new battle would have been renewing the ancient me- 
thod of fighting, where every one depended on his filt. How- 
erer the kings poſition was ſo advantageous, his means to defy dan- 
pers ſo various, and his troops even after their defeat ſtill ſo for- 
nidable, that Daun would not venture a new attack. The Pruſſian 
amy loſt on this unfortunate day beſides their baggage, above 
I%0 cannon and gooo men. The Auſtrians loſt 8000. 

The king had ventured into the hotteſt fire ; a horſe was killed 
under him, and two pages were ſhot on his fide. He was in the 
greateſt danger of being taken priſoner. The enemy had already 
ſurrounded him but he eſcaped by the valour of the huffars thut 
accompanied him. He was preſent wherever the combat was the 
moſt bloody. His great talents never appeared in fo glaring a 
ght as on that night, which, inſtead of diminiſhing his fame, 
heightened it in the extreme. Not the king, who in the midſt of 
valike tumult governs his dominions the fame as in time of 
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peace by his own regulations; who in hours of dangers plays on 
the flute, and ſoon after gives the wiſeſt orders; who on the day of 
a deciſive battle, makes French verſes, gives laws and inſpects ac. 
counts ; not the victor at Liſſa, who on Sileſian fields performs 
Grecian tactics, and annihilates a whole army of warlike nations; 
not this extraordinary man is ſo venerable to the philoſopher, the 
hiſtorian and the thinking man, as the king who is ſurpriſed near Hock. 
Eirch, beaten, but not conquered,who calls his ſleeping warriors toge- 
. ther, oppaſes them to 2 valiant and more numerous enemy, which 
is already in the midſt of their camp, killing Pruſſians with Pruſ- 
ſian balls; who in thoſe terrible moments loſes his boſom friend, 
all his beſt generals, and now, left to himſelf, takes by the power 
of his genius the moſt falutary meaſures z converts the chaos of his 
army in the midſt of death and deſtruction into harmony, combats 


five hours and retires with the greateſt order; who in that deſper. 
ate ſituation, without cannon, without ammunition and baggage, 
{kill inſpires the enemy with fear,and ſoon after 1s able to diſlodge be- 
ſieging armies. Such a prince forces the admiration of all nations 


and of all centuries. 
To be continued } 
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POETRY. 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 


——— 


LZ PICTURE FROM THE LIFE. | 


D EE in a vale, a ſtranger now to arms, 
Too poor to ſhine in court, too proud to beg, 
He who once war'd-on Saratoga's plains 
Sits muſing o'er his ſcars and wooden leg. 
Rememb'ring ſtill the toil of former days, 
To others? hands he ſees his earnings paid; 
They ſhare the due reward—he feeds on praiſe, 
Loſt in the abyſs of want, misfortune's ſhade. 
Far, far from domes where ſplendid tapers glare, 
"Tis his from dear-bought vy RACER no wealth to win, 
Removꝰ' d alike from country cringing ſquires, 
The great man's levee, and the proud man's grin. 
Sold are thoſe arms that once on Briton's blaz d, 
When fluſh'd with conqueſt to the charge they came. 
That power repell'd, and Freedom's fabric rais'd, 
She leaves her ſoldier— Aux and a NAME: 
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MILITARY MEMOIRS AND MAXIMS, 
— 


THE DISPOSIT ON OF AN ARNY« 


You muſt chuſe wide and open ground, if you are ſtrong 
in cavalry 3 and cloſe and narrow, if your ſtrength be in 
your foot. 

Reconnoitre well your ground, and know the ſpace the 
movements you deſign to give your army will take up. 

Each general officer ſhould aſſiſt at the council of war, 
and be well informed of the General's deſigns, the means he 
intends to uſe, and the retreat he chuſes ; which ſhould 
be always well ſecured, in caſe you ſhould loſe the battle, 

He muſt make good uſe of his troops, according as time 
and place offers, and not ſuffer them to lie idle. 

Wind, duſt, rain, the ſun, fogs, are things that may be ſer- 
viceavle to you; but you muſt not truſt to them too much, 
they being liable to change. 

Hollow ways and moraſſes in your front may be of great 
uſe, You ſend out troops advanced before them, who may 
hide themſelves from the enemy ; and when they approach, 
your troops retire by paſſages made on purpoſe, you employ 
them elſewhere, and the enemy's troops remain uſeleſs on 
that ſide. 

Poſt your beſt troops on your wings. 

Cover your flanks, at leaſt front your wings, with an im- 
penetrable ſituation, as a moraſs, a river, a mountain, or for- 
tify it with your chevaux de friſe, waggons, great trees cut 
down, and the like: and if one wing has moraſſes or very 
ſtrong ground before it, you may ſend the greateſt part of 
your cavalry to the other wing. 

Let your infantry and cavalry be ſo diſpoſed, as to be able 
to ſupport and reinforce one another, according as you have 
more of one than the other: and obſerve to mix ſome foot 
by platoons with your horſe. | 

Appoint general officers to be on the wings, in the centre, 
ind every where if you can, even in the rear, to animate and 


nily thoſe who give way. 
F f 
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Be ſure to have a good reſerve, to return to the charge, 
and ſupport the broken troops. That army who keeps moſt 
troops together at the end of a battle is always victorious. 
The troops of reſerve are poſted in the rear of the infantry in 
the centre : they are of uſe to ſupport the troops who give 
way, to poſſeſs the ground the others have loſt, and to march 
to any place where the General thinks they may be wanted, 

"You divide your artillery, and poſt the cannon where you 
think they may do moſt execution ; and avoid halting under 
the cannon of the enemy : or if you are obliged to it, it is 
no diſgrace, but prudent, to order your men to lie on their 
arms, in rank and file; it may fave the lives of many men, 
and they can get up in an inſtant when commanded. 

When you command brave and faithful ſoldiers, you 
ſhould not let the chance of war depend on a ſingle battle, 
But if you ſuſpe& your troops, and you are obliged to fight, 
let them know they muſt conquer or die. 

Begin by endeavouring to take ſome priſoners and examine 
them, ſeverely, in order to get the beſt intelligence you can 
of the ſtate and fituation of the enemy; but take but fe of 
them, leſt they encumber you in time of battle, 

When it is reſolved to fight the enemy, your troops ſhould 
be weakeſt where the ground is ftrongeſt; and Range, 
eſpecially in cavalry, where the ground is openeſt. 

And therefore it is of the utmoſt importance for a com- 
mander to know well the ground between him and his ene- 
my; ſuch as moraſſes, rivers, rivulets, thick hedges, large 
ditches, &c, behind which the infantry only is of uſe; and 
to have near him thoſe who can inform him whether they 
are paſſable for horſe and foot, the better to take his adyan- 
tages from them, 

The General is not to act by conſtant rules and methods, 
but to vary as he ſees occaſion ; remembering what thegreat 
Turenne often ſaid, viz, Q'un fot Vembarraſſoit quelquefois 
plus qu'n habile . That a blockhead had ſometimes per- 
plexed him more than an able General. 

As ſoon as a General has an opportunity of giving the ene- 
my battle to advantage, he ſhould do it immediately if he 
has day- light for it. This gives ſpirit to his men, and fear 


to the enemy, and prevents their intrenching themſelves. 
| '1 
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In good ſucceſs puſh the advantages as far as you poſſibly 
can: in bad, find all the remedies in your power, ; 

A General is more to be eſteemed for preſerving a country 
after the loſs of a battle, than he is who gains it, and does 
not know how to make uſe of the advantages of. it, | 

Actions ought more to be prized for their conlequences 
than for themſelves. In field expeditions it is impoſſible 
exactly to preſcribe to an army or ſeparate body how to go- 
vern itlelf in each action, becaule every different motion of 
the enemy, and the various accounts a man has of them, 
ought to make him alter his meaſures; and there is no giving 
2 commander other than general rules, the reſt depending 
on his own condutt and behaviour of his troops, , 

When a man boaſts of never having committed errors in 
war, it is a ſign he has not been long a general officer, 

If your army 1s ſuperior to the enemy in goodneſs, ſpirit 
or number, it is beſt to attack them in the morning: you 
have the whole day to drive them before you, and make 
your advantage of the victory. But if there be a neceſſity 
of giving them battle in other circumſtances, do it in the 
evening: if your army is victorious, it is well; if not, you 
have the night to favour your retreat, | 

Remember always to begin the attack, and keep your fire 
till the enemy have given theirs; then march briſkly up with 
recovered arms, and you will find they will fly before you, 
When you have gained the battle, keep moving after the 
enemy, and ſend a good body of light horle to continue in 
ſight of them, This keeps up their fear, not knowing but 
your whole army is at hand; and thus they may abandon a 
whole country to you, if no fortified town or river is in 
your way; and if the latter, you may drive many of the ene- 
mv into it, take their baggage, and, it may be, their cannon, 

After the battle is gained, and the enemy fly before you, 
forget not to ſend bodies of horſe immediately to ſummon 
the towns to ſurrender which the enemy leave behind them; 
and leave ſmall detachments at the roads leading to them, 
to prevent your ſtragglers from miſtaking their way, and 
being taken by their garriſons, 

When a project of importance is to be executed, chuſe the 
commander you think beſt qualified for it; and as duty is 
done by ſeniority and rotation, ſead thoſe ofſhcers who are 
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before him on other commands, to prepare the way for the 
officer you have youreye on, Thus will your ſchemes prof. 
per, and your officers jealouſy of your partiality be prevent. 
ed; for it is highly neceil:ry that all Gzaerals and officers 
ſhould gain the eſteem of their inferiors, 

If it is neceſſary to intrench a poſt of great uſe to your 
army, ſee that it be done effectually, that your folle be large 
and deep, that your works be ſteep and give a good flank 
re. that you be well ſtockaded and paliſaded ; make ad. 
vanced foſſts and out-works if you have time; and, in 2 
word, make it defenſible againſt the whole force of the ene. 
my, till your army can come to your relief; and have good 
communication with them by ſeveral bridges over the rivers 
bet ween you. 

If a river is between you and the enemy, in the field, or 
in winter-quarters, and they have the poſſeſſion of the 
bridges over it, ſend a {mall guard of horſe every twenty. 
Four hours to watch them, and give you intelligeace if any bo- 
dies of men are coming over, that you may not be ſurprized. 

It is not always neceſſary to fight in two lines with a corps 
de reſerve; for if the enemy be more numerous than you, 
and the g'ound open, ſo that they may out-flank you, care 
muſt be taken to extend your front (though you fight in 
one line) equal to the front of the enemy : but if your right 
and left wing be well covered with rivers, moraſſes, thick 
woods, or other ſtrong ground, your front need only to ex- 
tend to them the reſt of your troops ſhould be diſpoſed ſo as 
beſt to ſupport the front line, or to force the enemy where 
the ground is openeſt. 

When you attack, march up to the enemy with as quick 
a pace as good order will allow : it gives ſpirit to your troops, 
and fear to the enemy : a flow motion allows too much time 
for refle&ion, damps their courage,* and expoſes them too 
much to the enemy's fire, But take care to march in even 
front, 

When your troops are inferior in number and goodnels, 

chuſe to give your enemy battle in ſtrong or cloſe ground; 
if you are ſuperior, in as open ground as poſſible. 


* The French prabliſe it, but the Germans and Hollanders march 
with a flow Pace. | 
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If you command a body of foot in a plain, and are like to 
be attacked by a ſuperior number of horſe, throw your foot 
into a ſquare 3 let your officers and ſerjeants be in the front 
ranks on each ſide, with their pikes and halberts ready to 
preſent to the enemy ; the ſoldiers with their bayonets fixed, 
cloſing their ranks and files, ſo as to make the whole body 
as compact as the ule of their arms will allow. Thus march, 
and thus receive the enemy's charge, who will ſoon reſpett 
and grow weary of having to do with you,* 

Chevaux de friſe are of great uſe on the above and many 
other occaſions. The Rufftans never march without them; 
though if the foot make a cloſe compact body, and a good 
front every way, they need them not; for we have often 
ſeen large bodies of cavalry pay great reſpect to leſs bodies 
of foot, and let them march quietly off, without riſquing 
their lives, or (which is almoſt as dear to them) their horſes. 

Have your eye on the enemy's motions in time of battle; 
if they draw off troops from one wing to reinforce the other, 
do lo too; or immediately attack the weakened wing, if the 
ground permits; if not, be always ſtrongeſt where the 
ground is openeſt, and intermix bodies of foot with (or 
have them at hand to ſupport) your cavalry on your wings. 

There is nothing ſo weak as the flank or rear of cavalry : 
if they are thus attacked, they make no reſiſtance; but bo- 
dies of foot can make a reſpeQable front every way. 

Cavalry ſhould always attack ſword in hand : there is lit- 
tle hope from thoſe who begin with the fire of their car- 
bines, Therefore their ſwords ſhould have weight and 
length, be of the beſt metal, and a full yard in the blade. 
As this is the weapon moſt to be depended on, they cannot 
be too well choſen, 


* Charles XII. the brave King of Sweden, with dogg horſe, him- 
ſelf at the head of thein, attacked a body of between five and fx thou- 
ſand Saxon foot, commanded by General Schulenburg, in the plains uf 
Poland, drawn up in ore ſquare body. He firlt gave a furious charge 
to one front only, and was gallantly repulſed: after that, the King 
attacked every front at once with the greateſt vigour, but was again 
beaten off, This gave the King and his cavalry enough of it; and Schu- 
lenburg, by the favour of the night, paſſed a rivulet, and leaving foue 
foot iu a auill, the fiic of which [lopt the cuewy, he made a ſaſe re- 
ucat. 


* 
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In open countries you muſt have large bodies of cavalry. 

In woody countries, as America, or hilly, as Switzerland, 
- cavalry is of little uſe, 
When your wings are in the air, that is, * they have 
no cover, and may be attacked in flank, the uſual method 
Has been to draw your wheel-carriages, cut down trees, and 
plant chevaux de friſe on the wings. By theſe you make as 
good a cover as you can: but remember, where your wings 
are expoſed, the beſt method is to ſtrengthen your flanks 
with good bodies of foot,“ which alone are capable of reſiſt- 
ing the efforts of horſe, or the torrent with which they 
drive your broken ſquadrons. 

Your centre ſhould likewiſe be well ſupported; for an 
army broken in the centre we may pronounce defeated, and 
and the battle irrecoverably loſt. 

General officers ſhould keep the poſts aſſigned them, or 
which their rank gives them; and not leave them, to go 
where their curioſity or a diſtant fire invites them; and to 
have it ſaid in print, Suck a one was every where : when 
really they ſhould remember, that he that is every where is 


no where; and that he is the beſt officer, who is found where 


the duty of his poſt requires his preſence, 

As every thing depends upon the ſtrength and good re- 
ſiſtance of the front line, it ſhould be made much ſtronger 
than the ſecond; and therefore care ſhould be taken to have 
good bodies of foot in the rear of both wings of horle, and 
in the rear of the centre and both wings of foot, 

Horſe ſhould never be ſent againſt an enemy, without a 
proportionable boay of foot for their ſupport. 

Never begin the attack with part of your army, if the reſt 
are not at hand to ſuſtain you, 

Never give the command of a briſk and important attack 
to a ſlow officer, 

When horſe are ſent to attack the rear of a retreating army 
which is near you, let them take foot behind them. They 
ſhould not grumble at it, for they will find great uſe from 


them. 
Take care in all ſtrong or incloſed ground to make large 


openings in the hedges, on the flanks of each regiment, that 


* The wings beling thus ſecured, there is little to fear, though you 
ſhould be out-flank'd by the enemy's ſquadrons, 
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the battalions may have a free and eaſy communication with 
each other from right to left of your army. 

Avoid encamping in ſwampy bottoms, or where great tor- 
rents of water from haſty rains may ſweep away the baggage, 
forage, and tents of the army. 

Be ſure let your camp have the advantage of water, for the 
health and convenience of your men and horſe : a good river 


in front or flank will ſtrengthen your camp, and refreſh both. 


Keep your camp clean, and order the malefactors of each 
regiment to bury all dead horſes, dogs, &c. that are found 
in front or rear of their regiment, 

When you are near the enemy, and reſolve rather to fight 
than quit your camp, chuſe the ground, and be ready in an 
inſtant to form in order of battle on it; and that, before the 
enemy can come up to you, 

Try and reconnoitre well, and as ſoon as poſſible, the riv- 
ers, rivulets, moraſſes, ditches, &c. which are between you 
and the enemy; and prevent as much as you can their doing 
it, - | 

Always endeavour to be maſter of the bridges bet ween you 


and the enemy, and ſecure each head of them with good' 


works well guarded ; and encamp not too far from them, 

If before a battle you judge it neceſſary to take poſſeſſion 
of the villages in your front, let them not be much advanced 
or too far from you, but rather in a line with your front. 
Open their flanks largely, and make good communications 


within, that you may ſuſtain them, and they within, one the 
other, 


Leave nothing for chance to do, but what wiſdom cannot 


effect. 
Let no inferior officer officiouſly attack any poſt or part of 
the enemy's army without orders. 
If you find it difficult to diſlodge an enemy from an advan- 


tageous poſt, ſend ſome troops with trumpets and drums in- 


to the incloſed ground on their flank or rear : their ſound- 
ing and beating a march will often make them believe they 
are to be attacked there, as well as in front, and ſo cauſe them 
to quit their poſt. 

If the enemy lay ſiege to an important place, do not at- 
tempt the raiſing it, till by the length of the fiege, fatigue, 
death, and n which is frequent on theſe occaſions, 
the enemy's army is leflened and diſpirited. 
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And te approach their army, and be afterwards forced to 


retire, would be attended with very ill conſequences both 


to your army and the town beſieged, 

If you reſolve to beſiege a place where the enemy's army 
may poſſibly cut off your proviſions and communication with 
your magazines, take care before you open your trenches, to 
be well provided with all neceſſaries for the duration of the 
whole ſiege. 

When you detach from one wing to ſtrengthen and make 
2 grant effort with the other, if poſlible do it ſo that the ene. 
my may not perceive it, leſt they attack immediately your 
weakened wing and defeat you, 

When any part of the frſt line is broken, the neareſt re- 
giment of the ſecond ſhould inſtantly march up, repulſe the 
enemy, and make good the line; and give time to the bro- 
ken regiments or {quadrons to form in their room. 

Conſider well before you come to an engagement with the 
enemy, the ſituation and circumſiances of their army ; and 
whether you may not gain more by temporiſing, cutting off 
their proviſions, or otherwiſe diſtreſſing them, than by giving 
them battle, and the chance of x victory over you. 

If their means of continuing the war be ſcanty, and yours 
otherwiſe, it is beſt to dally with them, and come to nothing 
deciſive, though your army ſhould be ſuperior, Want of 
ſorage, bread, or other neceſſaries, will often oblige an ene- 
my to quit their camp, when your whole force could not 
have done it, 

If you chuſe to give the enemy battle, let the circumſtances 
of it be ſuch, that if you loſe it, it may not be deciſive on 
your part, but may be ſo to the enemy if you gain it; and 
never give or engage in battle, but when there is much more 
to be gained by viftory, than loſt by being beaten. 

Always encamp your army, if near the enemy, in the man- 
ner you intend they ſhall fight. — 

When an enemy would attack you, and vou have rivers, 
rivulets, or moraſſes, &c. before you, draw up your army 
ſo near them, as that if they paſs, they may not have room 
or time to form, but be overſet and driven into them as faſt 
as they come over, 

If your right wing beat the enemy's left, fo as that they 
break and fly before you, and ſeem to be quite routed, yet 
purſue them not too far, but with your troops in good order 


et 
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wheel to the left, and charge the remaining enemy in flank, 
whilſt your left wing is buſying them in front: ſo will you 
eaſily defeat them.“ 

A General ſhould always endeavour to make his war be- 
come offenſive. His troops will often be quiet in their camp, 
while the enemy are inſecure and harraſſed. 

A commander in chief ſhould never be prevailed on to 
drink to exceſs : that might og the enemy a terrible advan- 
tage over him, 

Prevent gaming among the troops as much as poſlible, Sol- 
diers have often deſerted when they have loſt their pay, and 
are indebred to the company, which gaming 3s frequently 
the cauſe of, 

Take care your army never wants bread; other neceſſaries 
of life will follow of courſe; for as all victuals in an army 
are paid for in ready money, butchers, bak-rs, wine mer- 
chants, &c, will flock to you, But you muſt make your 
communications with your magazines as ſecure as poſſible, 
and have them in more places than one, that if one ſhould 
be cut off, others may ſupply you. 

It is of the greateſt importance that your ſoldiers be in- 
ſtructed in the beſt and moſt adroit method of loading and 
firing their firelocks, Without this their manual exerciſe 
is but ornament and ſhew. The French do not cut the neck 
from their ball, but tie their cartridge to it as it comes from 
the mould: the paper being thin, when the cartridge is un- 
capp'd and put into the barrel, the bullet at the end of it, 
by a ſtamp of the piece, and the weight of the ball, drives 
down the paper, ſo that the firclock is charged and wadded 
expeditiouſly, and without drawing the rammer. This ſeems 
worthy of imitation, 

At the ſame time that you are obliged to puniſh your ſol- 


diers with ſeverity, take care not to loſe their affections. 


Let none fear you but the enemy, and the evil doers: 
get that reſpe& from the reſt of your troops which is conſiſt. 
ent with their love. 

See that there be ſubordination in your army ; for he that 
knows not how to obey, will not know how to command. 

Carefully find out and imitate what the ſoldiery eſteemed 
in your predeceſſor, and avoid what they diſliked in him. 


There are many inſlances where battles have hn lol by not ob- 
ſerving this maxim, 
Gg 
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Let not any pique or ill. will to your ſuperior officer dive 
you from doing all the real ſervice you can to your une 
Regulate all your actions by a ſtritt regard to your duty. 

Inſtead of withirig for a war that you may make a greater 
figure, endeavour tiothing fo much as the good and wee 
lity of your country. | 
Be more anxious to gin the love of your troops, than to 
Heap up riches ; and ſpare not one to gain the other, | 

In a word, do every thing for the good of the ſoldier, that 
is conſiſtent with your ſervice to your Country, 

It is better to march up to the enemy, than to expeſt 
them ; and endeavour to move up to them in good order be. 
fore they are ready to receive you : charge them briſkly, and 
tet your artillery keep a continual fire on them: attack their 
Fquadrons in flank by ſmall detached bodies; and never 
attack a ſquadron without breaking or putting it in diforder, 

You muſt be ready at all times to ſuccour and refreſh your 
troops who ſeem to be moſt fatigued ; and take care that 
thoſe who are repulſed do not put your ſecond line into dif 
order, For this end make large interval in the ſecond line, 
by doubling the files of each battalion, 

You muſt not march too far forward, nor ſeparate yout 
troops in the purſuit of the enemy, unleſs the victory is fully 
declared for you; and even then it is beſt to keep your 
troops together, and in good order, as much as poſlible, 

In the rear of the regiments you'poſt your ſurgeons, and 
Come officers, to take care of the wounded, 

If you are beaten, aſſemble your troops where they may 
be” in ſafety ; let your militia betake themſelves to arms; 
furniſh your ſtrong places well, and the poſts and paſſes of 
your frontier; break down your biidged ; ſtop up your ways, 


by cutting, or laying great trees croſs them, 


Pat your arthy immediately in good order and reinforce it, 
THE SEVEN YEARS WAR IN GERMANY, 
(Continued from page 224.) 


AUN never was more cautious than after a fortunate 
event, He now fortified himſelf in an almoſt impregnable 
ſituation, and negletted every meaſure to hurt the King, 
Frederic made good uſe of that precious time, He pro- 
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54a Henry, ammunition. and proviſions, ordered n new 
tranſports, and was joined by a reinforcement of 6000 men, 
which Prince Henry ſent him, and made preparations to 
march to Sileſia, He faid; „ Daun has let us eſcape; the 
me is not loſt; let us take repoſe for ſome days, and then 
march to free Neiſſe.” But there were yet many obſtacles 
to ſurmoutit, The camp was full of fick and wounded, for 
whoſe ſafety they had to provide, Saxony was to be cover- 
ed, the field bakery taken care of, and the enemy, who oc- 
cupied the raads to Silefia, was, by countermarches, to be 
deluded, All this was executed, and on the 25th of Octo- 
ber, eleven days after the battle, Frederic was again on his 
march to Sileſia, with ſuch advantages, that Daun himſelf 
gave up all hope to prevent it. He however detached a 
ſtrong corps after the King, to throw at leaſt ſome difficul- 
ties in his way. Laudon ſhewed in this expedition his ſkill, 
Sometimes he tkrew light troops into hollow ways, in order 
to obſtru& the Pruſſians; ſometimes he cannonaded them 
from advantageous ſituations; ſometimes he burſt like a 
ſtream from out of the foreſts, attacking the marching enemy. 
But nothing eſſential was thereby gained; a few. Pruffian 
pontoons and baggage waggons only were taken, 
The Auſtrian General, Harſh, beſieged Neifſe, which, 
like all Pruſſian forts, was weakly garriſoned, on account of 
the troops being wanted in the field. The hope of conquer- 
ing that important place was great, on account of the King's 
abſence, By the battle of Hochkirk, the loſs of Neiſſe ſeem- 
ed to be inevitable. To diſlodge a beſieging army is the na- 
tural conſequence of a victory, or other fortunate events; 
but that Frederic, after being beaten, ſurrounded by large 
armies, at the diſtance of near 200 miles, could haſten to 
the aſſiſtance of Neiſſe, was an event that ſurpaſſed the ex- 
pectations of all Europe. After a march of 13 days, he ar- 
rived on the 5th of November, three miles diſtant from that 
fort. More was not requiſite, to gain the end; for on the 
ſame day Marſh raiſed the ſiege, left a large quantity of am- 
munition and proviſions behind, and retired to Moravia, ' 
He had blockaded that place fince the 4th of Auguſt, and 
bombarded it fince the gth of October; but all his attacks 
became nugatory by the gallant defence of the garriſon. 
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The fortreſs of Coſel, which was hitherto bloekaded by 


the Auſtrians, was alſo freed, and Sileſia evacuated by the 
enemy. The campaign was at an end in this province, but 
in Saxony, where Daun remained with the main army, and 
which was but weakly covered, this General hoped to make 
important conqueſts before the winter. All Europe looked 
for the fruits of the victory of Hochkirk, of which no fign 
had yet appeared, They were however not backward in 
forming plans, . Dreſden, Leipzic, and Torgau, were to be 
taken by different corps at one time. Daun himſelf approach. 
ed the capital, There was but a ſmall corps of Pruſſians in 
Saxony, under the command of General Fink, but great aQi. 
vity reigne4 among them. They took the moſt effcAual 
meaſures againſt the great ſuperiority of the enemy, and re. 
inforced the garriſon of Dreſden, The Commandant, Gen, 
eral Smettau, was now under the ſorrow ful neceſſity of burn. 
ing the ſuburbs, which were, from their manner cf build- 
ing, equal to the moſt magnificent cities of Europe, 

Daun made preparations to beſiege Dreſden in the regular 
way; but the bad news from Sileſia, the raiſing of the ſiege 
of Neiſſe, the retreat of the Auſtrians to Moravia, and Fred- 
eric's march towards Saxony, again made his plan nugatory. 
He retired, In the Auſtrian account of that event, it is ſaid, 
that from a certain important reaſon the plan was altered, 
But that important reaſon was nothing elle than Frederic's 
approach, The plans upon Torgau and Leipzic met with 
the ſame fate. Both thele places were relieved by the Prul- 
ſian Generals Dohna and Wedel. Nothing remained to the 
Auſtrians and the troops of the Empire, but to march to Bo- 
hemia; even the fort of Sonnenſtein was given up. Daun 
endeavoured to divide his armics in their winter quarters 
in ſuch a manner as to form an enormous chain of troops, 
ſuch as never was heard of in Europe, It commenced on 
the frontiers of Sileſia and Saxony, and ended on the con- 
fines of Switzerland, 

The Ruſſians, who after the battle of Zorndarf were 
ſome what relieved by Frederic's abſence, reſolved to be- 
ſiege Colberg. The ſea port of that place promiſed them 
on account of the tranſports great advantage, and from the 
weaknels of the garriſon, they expected an eaſy conqueſt. The 
jate of all Pomerania depended upon 700 men militia under 
the command of a major of invalids of which the garri- 


they 
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ſon of Colberg was compoſed. But the commandant Hay- 
den, was not of the common claſs of warriors, He took the 
beſt meaſures for defence and diſplayed great courage and 
reſolution. General Palmbael beſieged the fort with 10,000 
Ruſſians, and after five days the covered way was in his 
hands. The conqueſt now ſeemed to be certain, but the va- 
lour, of the commandant and his armed citizens, put a ſtop 
to all farther progreſs, The beſiegers were daily re infor- 
ced from their main army, and renewed then their Per 
with freſh troops. But they could not ſucceed and We 

after a 19 days fiege compelled to retire, The Ruſſians, 
after this miſcarriage evacuated Pomerania and Branden- 
burg, taking their winter quarters in Poland and Pruſſia,” 

The operations of the Swedes were in this campaign as in- 
ſignificant as in the preceding. In the month of oftober 
whilſt Brandenburg was totally without troops, they mar- 
ched towards Berlin, and were but 20 miles from it when 
General Wedel with a ſmall corps advanced and made 
them retreat. The Pruſſians did not ſtop till they had driven 
the enemy under the cannon of Stralſund, 

The campaign was now every where at an end, In the 
midſt of December there were no more enemies in Sileſia, 
Saxony, Brandenburgh and Pomerania. Frederic, beaten in 
October, was now maſter of Saxony of the rivers Elbe and 
Oder. In the ſpace of ſeven weeks he marched from Sax- 
ony to Sileſia, thence back to Saxony and again to Seleſia; 
Curing which time the forts of Neiſe, Coſel, Dreſden, Leip- 
zic, Torgau and Colberg were freed from their beſiegers. 
If theſe operations aſtoniſned people ignorant in tactics, 
they ſurpriſed ſtill more the warriors who knew the difi - 
culties of ſuch continued movements in their full extent. 
The Auſtrians in Moravia and Bohemia were now making 
new plans; the Ruſſians in Poland and Pruſſia endeavoured 
to fill their Magazines; the troops of the Empire in their 
winter quarters in the heart of Germany enjoyed reſt ; and 
the Swedes, who now ſaw their own part of Pomerania 
in the hands of the Pruſſians did not think themſelves ſe- 
care under the cannon of Stralſund. 

This year's campaign of the allies againſt the French, 
Was alſo very remarkable ; at the A OE of the year 
Richelieu was obliged to yield the chief command to the 
Count of Clermont, This commander was a clergyman, 
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wha never had ſeen an army, even not at a a_ review, This 
choice of a commander ſurprized all Europe,, and Frederi 
Eid on receiving the news: * I hope the archbiſhop of 
Paris wilt ſoon relieve him.“ 

Ctermont found the troops, confided | to him in the moſt 
Qeplorable ſituation; he made to his King the following ſin- 
E report: © I 1 — found your Majeſty” s army divided 

three very different parties. The one is above ground, 
clothed in rags and compoſed of thieves and marauders; 
the ſecond party is below ground, and the third i in the hoſpi- 
tals ;”” he therefore begged for orders, whether to lead the 
Hrſt back to their own country, or whether to ſtay till they 
were united with the two latter parties. 

The Duke Ferdinand of Brunſwick gave him no time to 
mond his ſituation: he advanced towards Hanover. The 
French fled in every direction, leaving their cannon and 
baggage behind. At Hoya on the Weſer, they made 2 
Rand, but the hereditary Prince now reigning Duke of 
Brunſwick, after a lively engagement routed them and 
made 1500 priſoners, This was the firſt action of that 
young-prince, who ſoon after was ranked among the firſt 
generals of the age. The French retired over the Rhine, 

As ſoon as the troops, during the ſhort winter quarters, 
had refreſhed themſelves, Duke Ferdinand opened the cam- 
paign with the deſign to carry the war into France, but ay 
the French army was advantageouſly poſted on the banks of 
the Rhine, the paſſing of that large river was conneRted 
with extraordinary difficulties. They however were by 
prudent meaſures ſurmounted, and the allied army effected 
in the night of the firſt of June a paſſage over the Rhine 
near Cleves. Clermont with his far ſuperior army ſtrongly 
intrenched himſelf near Rhinefelden. Nathing remained to 
Ferdinand but to manœuvre the enemy from out of their 


ſtrong camp. In this he ſucceeded and a few days after 
he attacked the whole French army, in the plains of Crefeld, 


The battle was obſtinate and bloody, but the French were 
forced to retreat with the loſs of 7500 men, The allies 
counted 1500 wounded and dead, 

The conſequence of this victory, was the ſiege of Duſ- 
ſeldorf, where the French had their head quarters. On the 
Sth day the place was ſurrendered, and the conquerors ob- 
valoed an enormous quantity of ammunition, cannon and pro- 
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tons. THis new fols cauſed diſquittude in'Frince ; the 
Baſtille became filled and Clermont was recalled, The 


command on the Rhine was nowegiven to the experienced 


Marſhal of Contades, and Soubiſe received orders to pene- 
trate at any hazard into Heſſia. Ferdinand being diſtant, 
they counted upon an eaſy conqueſt of that province, which 
likewiſe would draw the army of the allies from the Rhine, 
Soubiſe advanced, and though his van was beaten by the 
Hellian Militia, he penetrated with 30,000 men into the 
heart of the province, which now again experienced all 


the hardſhips of war. 
England was by the battle of Crefetd and Ferdinand's pro- 


grels on the Rhine determined to combat the French 
und as well as by ſea, Parliament reſolved to ſend 18, 00 
mea to Germany. If this had been done fooner, Ferdinand 
would have been able to maintain himſelf on the other fide 
of the Rhine. But now his ſituation was critical, he had 
an army of 80,000 men under the command of an experien- 
ted general againſt him; proviſions began to fail and a long 
continued rain had ruined the roads and made the rivers 
overflow, Hanover which was threatened by Soubiſe, was 
in need of immediate aſſiſtance; and the Engliſh troops, which 
were to land in the north of Germany, and could eaſily be 
eut off, required protection. Theſe conſiderations compel. 
led Ferdinand to recroſs the Rhine; but the difficulties of 
effecting this were great, the enemy being in the vicinity 
with a powerful army. The allics erefted a bridge near 
Rees, which general Imhof was to prote& with gooo men, 
A French corps of 10,000 men attacked him, and Ferdinand 
not being able to ſend any aſſi ſtance, he was left to his own 
valour, His camp was covered by diches and hedges. The 
enemy was unacquainted with the ground, and Imhof, 
not waiting their attack, advanced and in leſs than half an 
hour routed them. They left eleven cannon, their wag- 
gons, ammunition, and goo priſoners behind. Such was the 
hurry of that French corps, ſo much fuperior in number, 
that on the way moſt of them threw away their arms. On 
the road to Weſel above 2000 muſkets were found. 
Inſignificant as this event was in ſo bloody and active a 
war, yet it had the ſame effect as the moſt fignal victory; 
for it decided the fate of the large magazine at Emmerie and 
the pontoon bridge, without which it would have been im- 
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poſſible for Ferdinand to croſs the Rhine. On the 10th of 
July the whole allied army paſſed the river, and General In. 
hof was ſoon after detached with a corps to meet the Eng. 
liſh troops, who had landed at Emden. They formed x 
JunRtion at Crefeld, 

Ferdinand, in order to give ſome reſt to his troops, took 
advantageous poſitions, on the river Lippe, whereby he co. 
vered Hanover. General Oberg was to cover Heſſia with 
20,000 men. He occupied a ſtrong camp near Sanderſhau- 
ſen, and did every thing to provoke Soubiſe, who with g0, 00 
men ſtood oppoſite him, to an attack. The latter avoided 
It, and endeavoured to gain Oberg's rear. This drew Oberg 
out of his camp, who was now attacked on all ſides by the 
ſuperior enemy near Lutternberg. The Heſſians defended 
themſelves bravely, and forced the enemy's infantry to re- 
treat, but were in the moment of victory taken in flank and 
rear by the French cavalry, The want of horſe in the Hef. 
fian army augmented this misfortune, and compelled them 
to retreat, with the loſs of 1500 men dead and wounded, 
beſides 28 cannon, 

This victory procured Soubiſe the Marſhall ſtaff. He 
now began to make inroads into the neighbouring provinces, 
and to exat heavy contributions, Ferdinand's marches and 
politions, however, prevented their making farther progrels, 
The French evacuating Heſſia, both parties went into win- 
ter quarters, The French under Contades between the Meuſe 
and the Rhine, and thoſe under Soubiſe along the borders of 
the Rhine and the Mayne. The allies occupied Heſſia and 
Weſtphalia, | 

 (1759.) The belligerent powers made preparations foranew 
campaign, Frederic reſolved to act on the defenſive, without 
however neglecting an opportunity to make himſelf formida- 
ble. During this winter, the Poliſh Prince Sulkowſky took, 
without reſpect to the neutrality of the republic of Poland, 
an active part in the war, He raiſed troops, and erefted 
magazines for the Ruſſians. To Frederic's repreſentations 
he gave haughty anſwers, continuing zealouſly his prepa- 
Tations to the advantage of the Ruſſians. He reſided in the 
town of Reiſen, in Poland, at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the frontiers of Sileſia. He had ſoldiers and cannon of his 
own, and befides thought himſelf protected by his republic. 
But Frederic, without any political conſiderations, detached 
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Generid: | Woberſnow with a corps to Poland. Reiten » was 
ſurprized without a ſhot, the Prince taken priſoner, and his 
ſoldiers diſarmed. The magazines were ruined, and all can» 
non, horſes, waggons, and ammunition. carried to Sileſia, 

The ſoldiers were forced into the Pruſſian ſervice, and the 
Prince was ſent to the fort of Glogau, where he remained 
priſoner to the end of the war. Another ally of that kind 
Was a newſpaper writer at Erlangen, who relying on his ſo- 
vereign, had in his papers declared war againſt the Pruſſians. 
His papers were filled with lies and ſcurrility. A Pruſſian 
officer took upon himſelfto chaſtiſe this newſpaper hero, He 
took with him two corporals, and after having in a military 
manner applied to his back a good portion of ſtrokes, he 
forced the patient to give a formal receipt in writing for the 
number of ſtrokes received. 

The Pruſſian troops never were more active then 3 
this winter. They took Erfurt, deſtroyed a number of ma- 
gezines, and beat a ſtrong corps of the Auſtrians, Prince 
Henry, the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, and the ſterility of the 
mountains notwithſtanding, advanced into Bohemia, forced 
the paſſes, and diſperſed the enemy. General Halſen de- 
ſeated the Auſtrian General Reinhard, made 2cvo priſoners, 
and took large magazines, Againſt the troops of the Empire 
alſo diverſions were made from Saxony, Prince Henry de- 
tached into Franconia ſeveral corps, and. the troops of the 
Empire fled, The Swedes alſo had no reſt during this win» 
ter, Five places which they had occupied were taken from 
them, with 2700 priſoners, and a large quantity of proviſi- 
ons and warlike ſtores. | 

The Ruſſians, during this time, had aſſembled in Poland, 
threatening the Pruſſian States with a new attack. Frederic 
detached towards them a ſtrong corps under Dohna, in or- 
der, if not to prevent, at leaſt to make difficult their march, 
Want of ſubſiſtence compelled the Pruſſians to draw towards 
the river Oder, and the Ruſſians, from the ſame reaſon, follow- 
ed them thither. Field Marſhal Zoltikow was now in Fer- 
mor's place, who had reſigned the command. Frederic, be- 
ing diſcontented with Dohna, gave the command to General 
Wedel, who was totally unacquainted with the ſtrength of 
kis enemy, and with their manner of fighting. He however 
bad ſtrict orders to attack the Ruſſians without delay, if he 
could not prevent their n with che Auſtrians by other 


w 
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means. Laudon was for that-purpoſs om the march with 
go, odo men, Wedel foon came to an engagement with the 
Ruſſians, who were much ſuperior, and with conſiderable 
lofs forced him to retreat. Nothing now prevented the Au. 
Arian and Ruffian armies from joining, They fortified them. 
felves, 80,006 ſtrong, on the borders of the Oder. Wedel 
= all in his power to make their paſſage over this river dif. 
cult, * et | bs x. 
The King had conterited himfelf with acting on the defen. 
five in Saxony, He remained encamped for ſome time near 
Landſhut, in order to wait a favourable opportunity. Daug, 
who with the main army was encamped oppofite him, was 
alſo waiting a favourable opportunity to advance, or to en- 
gage, To delude this hope, and to drive the Auſtrians into 
Bohemia, the King did all he could to make their fubfiftence 
difficult, But the march of the Ruſſians altered the plan 
entirely, | | | 
The unfortunate battle near Zullichau diſpoſed the king 
to haſten to his States of Brandenburg, Henry detached a 
great part of his army from Saxony to reinforce that on the 
Oder, and went himſelf to Sileſia, to take the command of 
the army that Frederic had left behind. Even the corps un · 
der General Fink received orders to march to the Oder. 
Frederic's march was ſuceeſsful, Near Guben he met with 
an Auſtrian corps under General Haddick, which he attack - 
eq, made 2000 prifoners, and took 500 waggons with flour; 
after which he formed a junction with Wedet's army. 
He refolved without delay to give battle, His army was 
o, ooo and that of the Ruſſians and Auſtrians above 70,009 
' Krong, The latter ſtood between Frank fort and Kunnerl- 
dorf upon heights in an intrenched camp, defended by an 
enormous artillery, Their right wing was covered by the 
Oder, and their left by ſwamps and hedges, Before the 
front there were ditches and broken ground. All thoſe ad- 
vantages notwithſtanding, the King refolved to attack them 
on the 12th of Auguſt. He formed his army in a wood, 
whence his line attacked the enemy's left in columns, with | 
great impetuoſity, It was Frederic's plan to attack the ene : 
my at once in the flanks and in front and rear. But he was 
not well enough acquainted with the ground. The march 
t of his troops was interrupted by unexpected great ditches. 
They made great round about ways, whereby the troops. be» 
came fatigued, and the precious time loſt, At laſt the 
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Pruſſians approached the Ruſſian entrenchments, and cano- 
naded them briſkly from three batteries, which the Ruſſians 
anſwered by an hundred cannon, from their left wing. The 
King ordered an aſſault on the batteries. The grenadiers 
worked themſelves through barricadoes, advanced through 
broken ground, aud at laſt gained the heights, whence the 
Ruſſians made a murderous fire, They however did not 
looſe courage, mounted the batteries and drove the enemy 
from their intrenchment, The whole left wing of the Ruſ- 
fans fled, leaving all their artillery behind. ViRory ſee- 
med to be decided, and couriers were already diſpatched 
from the field of battle to Berlin and Sileſia, when all at once 
the fate of war turned in the moſt extraordinary manner, 

The Pruſſian infantry had done all, but the victory 
could not be purſued, as the Pruſſian cavalry was on the 
other wing, and the cannon could not follow ſs quick. At 
laſt they brought ſome cannon upon the heights, but too 
few in number to accompliſh the defeat, Meanwhile the 
King advanced with the other wing towards the Ruſſians, 
The ſame did the corps of Gen, Fink, But their march was 
every moment impeded by the badneſs of the ground. The 
troops had ſometimes to paſs over ſmall bridges, ſometimes to 
go round large ditches. The Ruſſians made uſe of that de- 
lay, aſſembling and bringing their heavy artillery to bear, 
Laudon, who had not yet taken any part in the combat 
now put his troops in motion. The King ordered his caval- 
ry to advance, which under the lead of Seidlitz paſſed be- 
tween the ditches, formed under the Ruſſian cannon fire, 
and advanced, but the ſtream of grape-ſhot was too inceſſant 
from the Ruſſian line, that it ſtretched whole platoons of man 
and horſe to the ground, put the courageous cavalry into 
confuſion, and forced them to retreat. 

However the Pruſſians had not loſt any thing yet. The 
Ruſſians, being preſſed together 8o and 100 men deep, for- 
med a.chaos ; but that chaos, was covered by fifty eannon. 
The Pruſſians were fatigued in the extreme by a march of 
almoſt 40 miles, by their great exertions and the intenſe Heat 
of the day, The battle was gained and the loſs of the Ruſ- 
ſuns ſo great, that in all probality they would retreat during 
the night, But Frederic was of opinion, that the Rufſian 
army ſhould not only be beaten, but totally annihilated, as 
they always returned to renew their devaſhations, The Pruſ- 
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fian generals, amongſt whom was Seidliz, rep reſented te 
the King the extreme fatigue of the troops, and the King 
was on the point of deſiſting from any further operation, 
when an other general approached, whoſe opinion the 
King aſked, and who, being a courtier, agreed with the 
King, to continue the battle, March! was now the order, 
- To complete the victory it was neceſſary to conquer a 
height called the Spizberg, This height was extremely ſteep 
and occupied by Laudon's beſt troops, The Pruſſians en- 
deavoured to climb up the hill, but whoever teachꝭd the 
fummit met with immediate death, All courage availed no- 
thing. The inceſſant fire of the Ruſſians and Auſtrians fell 
like a torrent upon the Pruſſians, and ſtretched every thing 
to the ground. Frederic expoſed himſelf to the greateſt dan- 
ger, but all attemps to drive the enemy from the heights 
were fruitleſs, The troops came into diſorder, and now 
Laudon, advanced from behind the right wing with freſh 
troops, and attacked the Pruſſians in flank and rear. The 
battle was ſoon after decided, | 

Frederic's fortitude was never more ſhaken, than on that 
unfortunate day, In a few hours, the fate of war precipi- 
tated him from the height of victory into a complete defeat, 
His lively imagination painted to him in the firſt mo- 
ments, the conſequences of this event, in a terrible light, 
From the ſame field of battle whence a few hours before he 
diſpatched couriers with the news of victory, he now ſent 
orders to Berlin, to remove the royal family, the archives, 
and every thing valuable. Nothing he thought could hin- 


der the enemy from marching to his reſidence, His troops 


were dirperſed in ſuch a manner, that the day after the 


battle he had but about zooo men together. Not only all 


the cannon taken from the Ruſſians, but alſo an hundred of 
thoſe of the Pruſſians were loſt, General Wunſh, who 
commanded a ſmall corps of Pruſſians on the other fide of 
the Oder, had arrived towards the end of the battle, at 
Frankfort, and had taken the Ruſſian garriſon priſoners; 
but the battle being loſt he was obliged to withdraw, The 
approaching night was favourable to the King. He retrea- 
ted with his army, and gained ſome heights, which the ene- 
my did not venture to attack, | 

; This battle was the moſt murderous that had hitherto been 
Fought, The Pruſſians had 8000 dead, and above 12.000 
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wounded, of which however a few only were taken priſoners. 
Almoſt all the Pruſſian Generals and officers of rank were 
wounded. The Ruſſians had, according to their own ac- 
count, 16,000 dead and wounded, General Soltikow, in 
giving to the Empreſs of Ruſſia information of the battle, 
ſays, * Your Majeſty will not be aſtoniſhed at the great loſs, 
knowing that the King of Pruſſia ſells his defeats always 
« very dear, If I gain another ſuch victory, I ſhall be obli- 
« oed to bring myſelf an account of it, with a ſtick in my 
« hand, to Peterſburg.” | 1 

The day after the battle, Frederic paſſed the Oder, aſſem- 
bled his ſcattered troops, formed a junction with Wunſh, 
called General Kleiſt with zoo men from Pomerania, and 
procured in haſte cannon from his arſenals. The Ruſſians, 
who, his defeat notwithſtanding, were afraid of him, en- 
trenched themſelves. The King, by a ſpeech to his troops, 
again inſpired them with courage; and in a few weeks Ber- 
lin was out of danger, his army provided with every thing, 
and reinforced in ſuch a manner, that the Electorate of Han- 


over could be covered, and. General Wunſh was able to 
march with his troops to Sileſia, 


(To be continued.) 
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ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF CUDALORE, IN THE. EAST” 


INDIES, IN THE YEAR, 1782, 


(Written by an Hanoverian Officer.) 


O N the morning of the 1gth of June before day- break, 
the whole army formed into lines, The ſecond was 
compoſed chiefly of battalions of ſeapoys, ſome of which 


were placed between the European regiments according 


to the cuſtom in India, We, Hanoverians, took poſt with 
the 101ſt regiment in the centre, under the brigade of Colo- 
nel Elphinſton, The 98th regiment, and three regiments of 
ſeapoys, were on our right, under the brigade of Colonel 
Stewart, the 13d, the Madras regiment, and three battali- 
ons of ſeapoys, were to our left, under Colonel Gordon; 
and to cover the whole left flank, Colonel Kelly was placed 
with three battalions of ſeapoys, from the Grenadier corps 
of Colonel Cathcart. 


We were under arms the evening before, and muſtered by 


r 
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General Bruce, who was lately come from Europe, and had 
ferved in the American war. On both wings, were well 
occupied batteries of eighteen pounders, us: well as in the 
centre, where the head quarters were. 

The firſt attack was made, about five in the 
after the whole army had advanced in front t yo poten, 
a fall wood of cocoa trees ſeparated us from the 
The canonade ſoon became general, uh very brifk Fring; 
after a few hours, ſeveral was rene": 5 on both the 
wings were taken. 

W'•è were forced to advance with the 101 ſt regiment, and 
a battalion of ſeapoys, about ten in the morning, under the 
batteries of the head quarters, where we ſtood above two 
hours, expoſed to a very heavy fire of the enemy's cannon, 
as well as muſketry: we did not, however, ſuffer much on 
this occaſion, as their batteries were pointed too high. At 
one o'clock, we received orders to ftorm the large ſt French 
redoubt, which was oppoſite to one of our batteries, that 
mounted 21 guns. The men had firſt ſome rum and biſcuit 
diltribated among them, and afterwards a fignal from head- 
quarters was made to begin the ſtorm, 

We advanced in front with the uſual march, until we 
came near the ſmall wood, were we took our fuzees in the 
right hand, and held them en balance, haſtening forward, 
with quick ſteps, through the wood, which was interſected 
with ditches and barricadoes, The heat on that day, as 
well as the fire from the muſketry, and which we were in 
the reach of, was intolerable, Not only cannon balls, but 
twigs and branches, which were torn by them from the 
trees, were continually ſhowering down upon us. Whole 
ranks dropped down at once, either dead or wounded. 

One of the firſt 'who was killed, was our worthy friend, 
Major Farenizs: and, at his fide, fell lieutenant M.. 
However we got through the wood, behind which at about 

40 paces diſtant, was the above mentioned battery called 
Sigi um, which kept*up a very briſk Ering upon us; but to 


the unſpeakable aſtoniſhment of us all, we ſaw the 10iſt 


regiment had not advanced with us; and that we, Hanoveri- 
ans, were left quite #lone, expoſed to the fire of the enemy. 

Our men, however, were extremely reſolute, When we 
came out of the wood we were obliged to form afreſh, The 
French were entrenched up to their chin; we, however, 
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now kept up a regular and briſk firing, and then advanced, 
with fixed bayonets, until we came up to the parapet. 

Tho great ſuperiority in numbers of the enemy, prevem- 
ted the ſucceſs of our firſt attack ; but, as we retreated in 
good order, to the wood, and formed again, we attempted 
a ſecond, although we had been purſued by ſome hun- 
dreds of the French, who anoyed us very much as we fell 
back. J 
Wich the aſſiſtance of a battalion of ſeapoys, we renewed 
the attack, with an intrepidity that entirely deranged 
the enemy ; who, on their commanding officer being ſhot, 


quitted the fort, and retreated, with the utmoſt precipi- 


tation, to Cudalore. | 
We took poffeſſion of it, with 17 pieces of cannon, and 
fome artillerymen, who were wounded; we alfo found many 
killed. The troops in the fort conſiſted of 1,500 men, bo- 
longing to the regiments of La Marc and Auftrafia, 

Such was the end of that memorable hot day, We alſo 
got poſſeſſion of that important redoubt at Bond ſbridge. 


Our killed and wounded amounted to near goo ; among the 


latter of which were ten Hanoverian officers, 
————ñ ᷑. äʒ—:? 


ANECDOTES. 
— 
EIRMNESS 


Ar a kirmiſh near Saratoga, à Bat-man of General Fra- 
zer's reſcued from the Indians an officer of the Americans, 
one Captain Van Swearingham, of Colonel Morgan's Vir- 
ginia rifle- men; they were on the point of ſtripping him, 
which the man prevented, and recovered his pocket · boo 
from them containing all his papers of conſequence, and his 
commiſſion, e 

The Bat-man brought him up to Gen. Fraſer who in- 
terrogated him concerning the enemy, but could obtain 
no other anſwer, than thit the American army was Conte 
manded by Generals Gates and Arnold. General Fraſer, 
exceedingly provoked that he could gain no intelligence, 
told him if he did not immediately inform him as to the ex- 
at ſituation of the enemy, he would Rang him up directly; 
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the officer, with the moſt undaunted. firmneſs, replied, 
& You may if you pleaſe.” The general perceiving he could 
make nothing of him, rode off, leaving him in the _ 
of Lieutenant Dunbar of the artillery. 


"| HEROISM, 


I N the courſe of — action of Saratoga, Lieutenant Her. 
vey, of the Britiſh, a youth of ſixteen, and nephew to Gen. 
Hervey, received ſeveral, wounds, and was repeatedly or- 
dered off the field by Col. Anſtruther ; but his ardor would 
not allow him to quit the battle, while he could ſtand and 
ſee his brave-lads fighting beſide. him. A ball ſtriking one 
of his legs, his removal became abſolutely neceſſary, and 
while they were conveying him away, another , wounded 
him mortally, In this fituation the ſurgeon recommended 
him to take a powerful doſe of opium, to avoid a ſeven or 
eight hours life of moſt exquiſite torture: this he immedi. 
ately conſented to, and when the Colonel entered the, tent 
with major Harnage, who were both wounded, they aſked 
whether he had any affairs they could ſettle for him? © His 
reply was, that being a minor, every thing was already ad- 
juſted;“ but he had one requeſt, which he had juſt life 
enough to utter Tell my uncle I died like a Soldier!“ 


* 4# 


a 
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T HE Pruſſian Field Marſhal Schwerin, died, as is well 
known, the death of a hero, in the battle near Prague. 
His body after the battle, was carried to a neighbouring con- 
vent, where ſoon after, appeared Princes, Generals, and 
officers of all ranks of the Pruſſian army;-to pay the laſt re- 
ſpe& to this immortal General. They entered the room 
where the lifeleſs corps was lying—and, impelled by a pro- 
found reſpect, all, at once, pulled off their hats, as if this 
great man ſtill was preſent, and alive; and ſeemed to wait, 
as if they were ſtill expe&ing his orders. The monks of 
the convent, though, leſs moved at it, admired with a ſilent 
attention, the great impreſſion, which true greatnels and 
merit muſt make on noble minds, when even the view of 
a dead body could inſpire ſo much veneration. 


— | 
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0 de al Hen otamnicition, — NewYork 
— Canada, and to maintain the navigation of the Lakes, 
was a principle object with the Britiſh, for the campaign of 
177% An expedition in that quatter| had heen projeQted, 
by the Britiſh miniſtry, as the moſt effectual method that 
rould be taken, to cruſh the colonies at onre, They confi 
dered the New-England people, to be the, foul of the con - 
federacy;. and promiſed themſelves much by fevering them 
from all free communication with the neighbouring ſtates. 
They hoped, when this was accompliſhed, to be able to ſur- 
round them ſo effectually with flects and — aud Indb 
in allies, as to compel their ſubmiſſion, 
For this purpoſe an army of 4608 Britiſh and 3500 German 
noch excluſive. of the corps of artillery, were put under 
the command of General Burgoyne. Their train of axtille- 
ry was perhaps the fineſt, that had ever been alloued to 
ſecond the operations of an equal, forces. Cen. Burgoyae: 
was furniſhed with picked and experienced officers. The 
moſt eminent of theſe were Gen. Philips, Fraſer, Powal, 
and Hamilton; the German generals, Riedeſel, and Specht: 


This large body: of veteran troops, was to be kept together 


is much as poſſible, In order to produce this effect, the 
inhabitants of Canada, were commanded to furniſh men 
ſufficient to occupy the woods on the frontiets, to prevent 
deſertion, to procure intelligence; and to intettept all tons 
munication between the Americans and the malcontents in 
the provinces They were alſo required to provide men, , 
for the completion of the fortifications, at Borel, St. John's, | 
Chamblee, and Ifte Aux Noix; for the carriage of proviſi- 


ons, artillery; and ftores, and for making roads Gen, Carle - 
ton was ordered t6 uſe his intereſt with the Indians, to 


perſuade them to join in this expedition, | f 
The Americans had been early attentive to their terutity in 


that quarter. Ticonderoga i is ſituated on the weſtern ſhore; - 
1 few miles to the northward of that narrow inlet, Which 


unites Lake George, with Lake Champlain. Crown Point 


lies more northward than Ticorideroga, and is ſituate on an 
i 
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angle of land waſhed on two ſides by water flowing over 
rocks, A deep moraſs covered the third. kde, except ing 
ſmall part, where formerly the French had erefted lines, 
and which till continued, - - Theſe the Americans had 
ſtrengthened by additional works. Oppoſite to you 
rdga,” on'the eaſtern ſhore the Americans hid: With grea 
duſtry! fortified''a high hill called Mount Independence. 
On che top of it, which is flat, a ſtar- fort had been ereRed, 
containing eehte barracks well ſupplied with: artillery, 
Themowhtein Rretched in a ſloping direction into the water, 
ſtrongly inirenched to its baſe,” ſupplied with heavy urtil · 
lery. Midway up the mountain; another battery was erec- 
ted to cover the lower Works. With infinite labour the 
Americans had united Tieonderoga and Mount Indepen - 
dence dy a ſtrong bridge of communications over the inlet. 
Twenty-owo' ſunken piers ſupported: the bridge, at equal 
diſtances. Between the piers, floats were placed, faſtened 
together with chains and rivets; and bound to the ſunk- 
en piers. On the Lake Champlain ſide of the bridge, a 
boom, compoſed of very. large timber, was erefted, faſten- 
ed together by rivetted" bolts and double chains, made of 
iron an inch and hatf-ſquare, 'They ſtrengthened Fort Schuy- 
ler and erected other fortifications, near the Mohawk Ri- 
ver, requifitions: were made by the commanding officer, in 
the department for 13.600 men; as rieceſſary' for the ſecurity 
of this diſtrict. The adjacent ſtates were e to be in 
readineſs for an active campaign. 

Col. St. Leger, wit a body of light troops 5 ladies 
amounting to between ſeven and eight hundred men, having 
been previouſly detached by the Way of Lake Ontario, and 
the Mohawk river; in order to make a diverſion in favour 
of the *Britiſh army, General Burgoyne ſet out from St. 
John's on the ſixteenth of June, | 1977; The naval force, 
under the command of Commodore Lutwych, preceded the 
army, and opened the way for its advances, detschments of 
Indians having been previouſly made from the river Bouquet, 
Their fleet proceeded without any oppoſition, and under its 
protection the troops were landed about the middle of June, 
and encamped at a ſmall N 70 from Crown Point, on the 
north ſide. 

At this place ee > thought, Proper | to give 
the Indians a war feaſt, and to make a ſpeech to them. The 


# . 
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purport of it Was, do indu ce them to refrain' from eruelty, 
md to mitigatꝭ their natural ſerocit. 4d „leit 
Gen. Burgoyniep before he ad vate nd 20 Neonderogi, iſſued 
1 manifoſto, in ,n, with an ill judged policy, hel throat- 
ened to puniſh, with the uttnoſt ſeverity, thoſe who refuſed 
to attach themſelves to the Britiſſi caaſe; "magnifying at the 
ſome time the ferocity of the ſavigesp Having temai nod v0 
Crown Point a fe days, the hole ur procoeded to Ti- 
conderage;/! Dig #trod big Hh OO Or l 1” 
This place, notwithitandihg its apparent ſtrength, had ne 
diſad vantage to contand with. Tos the ſouthward) the 
bridge of communications, which effectually pte ated any 
attack by water from tho northern fide) was 5 A called Su- 
gar Hill, Which overlooked and:cammand both the: works 
at Ticonderoga and om Mount Title ger . This hilbthe 
Americans were unnbſe : to ortiſ y, n acdount of the want. 
of men; Gen, St. Clais who commanded at Ticonderoga, 
not having above 400- men, semi: - reg ot 110391 of P 
The Britiſh arms advanced with great circumſpection and 
prudence on bo- ſides of the lake, che fleet keeping, in the 
centre till the army had encloſed the Americans on the land 
fide: The coyal army proceeded with great expedition in 
conſtrubing works neceſſary for the inveſtment of that place, 
By th 5th. of July theſe works were completed, and a road 
me to the top of Sugar Hill for the conſtruction of a bat- 
tery there. In theſe circumſtances Gen. St. Clair reſolved 
to evacuate the poſt. The ſituation of this officer was em- 
barraſſing. Such was; the. confidence, of the States in the 
fancied ftrength of his poſi, and of the ſuppoſed ſuperiority 
of force for its defence, that. the retreat without riſking an 
actian, could mot fail of drawing on him the execration of 
the multitude. To ſtand ſtill, andy by ſuffering himſelf to be 
ſurrounded, to xiſk.: bis whole army. for a ſingle poſt, was 
contrary to the true intereſt of the States. In this trying 
ſituation, with the unanimous approbation of a: council af 
war, he adopted. the, reſolution of ſacrificing perſonal repu- 
tion to fave his army, In conſequence of this determination, 
ehe retreating army embarked as much of their baggage and 
ſtores as they had any proſpedt of ſaving, on board, batteaux, 
and diſpatched them, under the convoy of five armed gallies, 
to Skeneſhorough; The army took the Caſtle-Town road, 
in order to reach Skeneſborough by land. The dawn of day, 
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on the 6th; of July, diſcovered this retreat. The Rritiſhim, 
mediately bogan removing the iminenſe work of framed tim. 
her ſunk in the water, and, after having cleared their way, 
purſubd. the Amerigand: With n brigade of gun- boats. | They 
came up with them near the falls of Skenefborough, engaged 
and — ſome of the largeſt gallies, obliging the Ameri, 
cans to ſet the others on fire, together with a conkderable 
number of their baten. The grand diviſion of the army 
Mder General Burgoyne, in gun-boats and two frigates, 
fol. ved ind landed at South Bay. The Americans, after 
ſetting are to their works, left Skeneſhorough. Gen. Fri 
fer, at tn. head of the advanced corps, preſſed hard upon 
the rear of tw. diviſion / of the Americans which had taken 
the route of Huerton, and which he owertock at "five 
o'clock. on the. mortsng of the 6th of July, He attacked 
the EY IO Dr with 2 
tion. A b * F419: 14 
Victory for a long time was doubling, — — 2 of a 
reinforcement under the German Genera, Riedeſel decided 
the fate of the day, The Americans, after cuſtaining 
derable loſs, were obliged to give way. _—_ 
The deſtruttion of the/gallies and/batteaux of * Ameri 
cans, and' the defeat of their rear, obliged General d. Clair 
to turn off from Caſtleton to the left, fearful of being er. 
cepted at Fort Anne. After a diſtreſſing march of ſevy 
days, he joined General Schuyler at Fort Edward, In the 
mean time a party of the Americans took the road by Wood 
Creek, in order to proceed beyond Fort Anne. The ninth 
regiment of the Britiſh having been detached to take poll 
near that fort, overtook them. A warm engagement imme · 
diately commenced; | which, with various ſucceſs, laſted 
above two hours, but at laſt the Americans, after ſetting fire 
to Fort Anne, were obliged to retreat to Fort Edward. The 
combined ſtrength of this place did not exceed four thou» 
ſand four hundred men, including militia. © 

| The artillery loſt, by the evacuation of b mech poſts, 
and taken or de Rroyed in the armed veſſels at Skeneſborough, 
amounted to 128 pieces. The loſs of ener was allo 
very confiderable, 

Such was the rapid torrent of ſucceſs, which in this peri- 
od of the campaign ſwept away all oppoſition from before 
the Royal amy, They were highly elated with their good 
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U. confilered their toils tc to be 1 nearly at an end; Alba. 
py to be within their graſp,. and the conqueſt c of the adjacent 


provinces. reduced to a, certainty. Before we proceed, it 


may not be improper to relate. here a well contrived ſtrata- 
gen, Generel Schuyler. took out of a cantecg, With a falſe 
bottom, a letter from a perſon in the intereſt of the Ameri- 
cans to Gen, Sullivan, and prepared an anſwer to it, drawn 
up in ſuch a Qrain as to perplex and diſtract Een Bungoya, 
and leave him in doubt what courſe to follow. This let 
which fell, as was intended, into the Britiſh-Genepal's hands 
had the deſired effect for he was completely duped and pua- 
zled by it for ſeveral days, 3 a loſs Whether to advance 
or retreat. TT vic 
| General Burgoyne, after. b from * Skenel- 
borough, left that place with an intention of, taking the road 
that leads to Hudſon's river, and thenceto- Albany, in order 
to open a communication with Lake George, on which he 
had embarked the heavy artillery and baggage. In this un- 
dertaking the difficulties which the royal army had to en- 
counter were infinite ;“ but all obſtacles wers ſurmounted ſo 
that after making every exertion poſſible, it. reached Fort 
Edward, en Hadfſon's river, the guth of July. MISTW i. 
Gon. Schuyler, who at this time commanded the Northern 
Amebican army, had poſted himſelf, immediately after the 
affair of Hubberton, as already obſerved, at Fort Edward. 
On the advance of the Britiſh army he retreated down 
Hudſon's river to Saratoga, where he iſſued a: proclamation 
calculated to counteract the effe& intended to be 3 
by the manifeſto publiſhed by Gen Burgoyne. 
While the Britiſh were retarded in their advance by the 
cambined difficulties of nature and of art, events took place, 
which proved the wiſdom and propricty of the retreat from 
Ticonderoga, The army ſaved by that means, was between 
the inhabitants and Gen. Burgoyne; this abated the panic of 
the people, and became 2 e ane on them to 
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This general has, with much kk, been blamed Ones 
this difficult and tardy mode of conduRt ; by returning to Ticcaderoga, 
and embarking again on Lake George, he might have cally proceeded 


to Fort George, where there was a waggon road tu the place of his deſ- 
Uration, Fort Edward, . : 


234 Irres br. 

fepair te: On the other Hitid, Ridley Rod their ground 
at Ticonderogi, they muſt in the ordinary eourfe bf evehtg 
In & ſhort timhs; either have been cut in pieces, or ſrrenidiy 
ed themfetves prifoners of art e et oc zt wore 
© White danger was remote; the preſfing calls of Gongrel 
for the inkabttants to be in'teddinefs to oppoſe a diſtont foe 
were ' unavailing ; but no ſooner had they recoveted from 
the frſt'impreffion of the general panic; han they turned out 
with an imexampted alacrity. lotus ne me mart l bog 
Where the Mbhawk falls itrto the Hudſon's rivet about 
8 miles from Albany, ie am Iſtand in the ſhape- of à half 
moon; called Stillwater. - On this place Genera Schuyler; 
ſted his army, in order to check the progreſs of Col. St. 

- who; as already obſerved, had been detathed: by the 

way of Lake Ontario and the Mohawk river; to make: a di; 
verſion in favour of the main army of che Britiſh, - Gen, 
Burgoyne ſtill remained in the ncighbourhood of Fort Ed. 
ward, where on account of the difficulty of bringing the 
ſtores from Fort Ed ward to. Hudſon's river, his army began 
to experience great hardſhips. ;At this junqture he recei - 
ved intelligence that Col. St. Leger had advanced up the 
St. Lawrence, and had commenced his opetations againſt 
Stanwix, a Fort fituate on à riſing ground, at the upper end 
of the Mohawk river. Gen. Burgoyne ſaw the neceſſity of 
co-operating with Col. St. Leger, and of making 2 rapid 
movement forward. The only: difficulty was the want, of 
proviſions; and this it was propoſed to remedy by reducing 
the American magazine at Bennington, a place abqut 20 miles 
from Hudſon's river. On this expedition the German Col, 
Baum, was diſpatched with about ſix hundred men, maſtly 
Germans, including a detachment of Riedeſel's dragoons. On 
the firſt day Baum, ſurpriſed a body of the Americans who 
had afſembled for the purpbſe of oppoſing the progreſs of 
his detachment, On the fecond (day's march he captured 
fome cattle, and routed a{mall-party-of the Americans near 
a village called Cambridge. Here Baum was informed that 
the Americans were aſſembled from New-Hampſhire, and 
the borders of Connecticut, fox the defence of Bennington. 
He halted at Walloon Creek, and tranſmitted this intelli 
gence to Gen. Burgoyne, Who ſent a detachment of five 
hundred Germans under the command of Col. Brey man iv 
his aſſiſtance, t | 
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The American General Starke, with a body of one thou- 
and men from New-Hampſhire and Maſſachuſetts, was at 
this period on his route, to join Gen. Schuyler. Having, 
received. intelligence, however of the approach of Colonel 


Baum, he altered his courſe and baſte ned towards Benning 


ton, where joining the continental troops under Colonel 
Warher, he ſet out on the fixteenth of Auguſt, and by ten 
oclock in the morning, ſurrounded Col. Baum, at St. Co- 
jek's mill, on Walloon creek. The Americans commenced 
a furious attack on all fides, and forced their adverſaries to 
retreat into the woods, leaving their commander mortally 
wounded on the field of battle. The favages who had ac- 
companied Baum, retreated at the commencement of the en 
gagement. Flaſhed with this victory, the Americans advan- 
ced againſt the detachment under Colonel Breyman, who ig- 
norant of Baums de feat, was advancing to his relief ; but 
the obſtacles. which the roads preſented, had retarded their 
progreſs, Breyman came up juſt in time to join the fuga« 
tives of Baum's detachment. The Americans began à vi- 
gorous attack on him and forced him to retreat. The loſs of 
the Britiſh in theſe two.a@ions,, amounted to about 00 kil- 
led, wounded and taken priſoners. They alſo: loſt four 
braſs ſield pieces, and four ammunition, Waggons. The loſs 
of the Americans, inclufive of their wounded, Was about 
100 men.. 

Immediately after the defeat of Coli Baum, the ** ar- 
my, which had advanced to Saratoga, drew back. In the 
mean time Col. St. Leger had commenced his attack upon 
Fort Stan wix, , a {mall ſquare log fort, with four baſtions and 
a ſtockaded covered way, without any other out- works. It 
was defended: by Colonels, Gattſevert and Willet, and 300 
men, Col. St. Leger had received intelligence that one thou- 


ſand Americans, under the command of General Hark imer, 


were advancing to the relief of the fort. e therefore diſ- 


patched a party of regulars, and a number of ſavages into tha 


woods, to lay in ambuſn. The Amer icans advanced incau- 
tiouſly. An unexpected fire was poured upon them from 


behind trees and buſhes, and the ſavages ruſhing from their 
concealment, made a dreadful, ſlaughter. The Americans, 
though ſurprized, did not retreat precipitately, but recover-. 


ed a riſing ground, which enabled. them, by a Kind of run- 


ning fight, to preſerve part of their detachment. The be- 
ſ. - | 
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under Col. Wille, which was attended with ſome ſuccelz, 
Having received, however; intelligence of the defeat of 
Harkimer, he and another officer undertook a very perilous 
expedition, They penetrated, during night, through the 
camp of the befiegers, and traverſed a Tpace of fifty miles 
through deſerts, Woods and moraſſes, in order to bring relief 
to the fort. The beſieged treated every propoſal for i fur. 
render with contempt. Col. St. Leger reteived information 
that General Arnold, with 2066 men, and ten pieces of can. 
non, was advinting rapidly to raiſe the fieges This pro« 
duced an immediate effect on the favages. A large party of 
them teparted, which made an immediate; retreat neceſſary, 
The tents were left ſtanding; and the artillery and ſtores fell 
into the poſſeſſon of the garriſon, General Arnold had ad. 
vanced up the Mohawk river; but, in order to arrive more 
ſpeedily at the plate of his deſtination, he had left the main 
body, and moved rapidly forward with a body of about 900 
men. He arrived at the fort two Uiys after the fiege had 
been raiſed, His affiſtance being now unneteſſary, he re- 
turned with his army to reinforce General Gates, who had a 
mort time before taken the ne of the American army 
in the north, '© of 
© The arrival or General Gates at th army had given freſh 
to the exertions of the inhabitants. The militia, 


fluſhed with their recent victory at Bennington, collected in 


great numbers to his ſtandard. A ſpirit of adventure burſt 
forth in many different points of direction. While General 
Burgoyne was urging his preparations for advancing towards 
Albany, an enterprize was undertaken (Sept. 13) by Gen, 
Lincoln, to recover Ticonderoga and the other poſts in the 
rear of the Britiſh army, He detached Col. Brown, with 
00 men, to the landing at Lake George. The Colonel con- 
ducted his operations with ſo much addreſs, that he furprized 
all the out-poſts between the landing at the north end of Lake 
George, and the body of the Fort of Ticonderoga. He alſo 
took Mount Defiance and Mount Hope, the French lines, 
and a block-houſe, 200 batteaux, ſeveral gun-boats, and an 
armed floop, together with 290 priſonets. However, Col. 
Brown and Col, Johnſon, the latter of whom had been de- 
tached with zos men to attempt Mount Independence, found 
that the reduRion of either that poſt or of Ticonderoga, was 
beyond their ability, 
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"September 1777 and in whichit, remained till the CONVENTION was fiel. 
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days proviſions, and a bridge of boats being coriſtrufted in 


lieu of the bridge of rafts which had been carried away by 


inceſſant rains, his whole army crofſed Hudſon's river on 
the 1gth and 14th. of September, and encamped on the 
heights and plains of Saratoga, with 4 vaſt train of artillery, 
On the nineteenth of September, they advanced in front of. 
the Americans at Stillwater, - Their tight wing was com- 
manded by General Burgoyne, and covered by Gen. Fraſer: 
and Col. Breyman, with the grenadiers and light infantry, 
who were poſted along ſome high grounds on the right. 
Their front and flanks were covered by Indians, Provincials, 

and Canadians. Their left wing and artillery were com- 
manded by Generals Philips and Reideſel, who proceeded 
along the great Fd The nature of the country preventing 
the Americans from beholding the different movements of 
the Britiſn army, they detached a body of five thouſand men 
to attempt turning the right wing, and attacking Gen. Bur— 
goyne in the rear. Being checked in their deſign by General 
Fraſer, they made a rapid movement, which the. peculiar 
ſituation of the country prevented from being diſcovered, 
and advanced to attack the Britiſh line on the right, The: 
engagement began at three o'clock in the afternoon of the 
19th of September, and continued till after ſun-ſet, The 
conflict was only partial for an hour and a half, but then it 


became general, A conſtant blaze of fire was kept up, and 


both armies ſeemed to be determined on death or victory. 
The Americans were led to the battle by General Arnold, 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an extraordinary manner. 
As day light cloſed, the Americans retired, leaving the 
Britiſh maſters of the field of battle. The Britiſh loſt up- 
wards of 500 men, including their killed, wounded and pri- 
loners. The Americans, incluſive of the miſſing, loſt g19.. 
No ſolid advantages, however, reſulted to the Britiſh 
troops from this encounter. The conduct of the Americans 


had fully convinced every one that they were able to ſuſtain 


ad attack in open plains with the intrepidity, the ſpirit and 
the coolneſs of veterans. For four hours they maintained a 


conteſt hand in hand, and when they retired, it was not be- 
| K K 
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cauſe they were conquered, but becauſe the approach of 
night made a retreat to their camp, abſolutely neceſſary, 
This action though it decided nothing, was followed by 
important conſequences, Of theſe one was the diminution 
of the zeal of the Indians in the Britiſh army. Fidelity and 
honour are but feeble motives in the minds of Savage, 
They had been diſappointed in their hopes of plunder, and 
the check which the Engliſh had received at Bennington 
and Fort Stanwix, had chilled that ardour which they had 
at ' firſt manifeſted. They deſerted Gen, Burgoyne in the 
ſeaſon when their aid would have been moſt uſeful, Very 
little more perſeverance was exhibited by the Canadians and 
other Britiſh provincials, They alſo abandoned the Britiſh 
ſtandard, when they found, that inſtead of a flying and dil. 
irited enemy, they had a numerous and reſolute force oppo- 


d to them. 
Both armies lay in fight of each other for ſome time, each 


fortifying their camp, in the ftrongeſt manner poſſible. This 
delay was extremely beneficial to the Americans, in as much 
as it enabled them to increaſe the number of men, and to 
obtain a powerful reinforcement of ſtores and proviſions, 
from the Southern States. 

From the commencement of the expedition, Gen, Bur- 
goyne had promiſed himſelf a ſtrong reinforcement from 
that part of the Britiſh army, which was ſtationed at New- 
York. He depended on its being able to force its way to Al- 
bany, and to join him there, or in the vicinity, With this 
expectation he had croſſed Hudſon's river and given up 
all communication with the lakes. 

. Such a diverſion was indeed made about this time. Sir 
Henery Clinton conducted an expedition upon the Hud- 


ſon's river. This conſiſted of about gooo men, and was ac; 


companied by a ſuitable naval force. They reduced the 
Forts, Clinton and Montgomery, in the lower parts of Hud- 
4on's river, The Americans deſtroyed Fort Conſtitution, 
and ſet fire to two new frigates, and ſome other veſſels. 
Inſtead of puſhing forward to Burgoyne's encampment or 
even to Albany, the Britiſh ſpent ſeveral days in laying 
waſte the adjacent country. Gen, Tryon, deſtroyed a ſettle- 
ment called Continental: Village, which contained barracks 
for 1500 men. Sir James Wallace, with a flying ſquad- 
ron of light frigates, and Gen, Vaughan, with a detachment 
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of land ſorees, continued on and near the river for ſeveral 
days, deſolating the country near its margin; Gen, Vaughan 
ſo completely burned Eſopus, a fine flouriſhing village, 
that a ſingle houſe was not left ſtanding, though on his ap- 
proach the Americans had left the town, without making any 
reſiſtance, While the Britiſh by theſe wanton devaſtations, 
were doing miſchief- to individuals without ſerving the cauſe 
of their royal maſter, they loſt the precious time to bring 
Cen. Gates's army, by puſhing forward, between two fires. 

General Burgoyne's difficulties, began to increaſe daily. 
The Americans had augmented their ſtrength in ſuch a man- 
ner as to render him diffi dent of the poſſibility of making. 
good his retreat. His army was reduced to little more than 
5000 men, who were limited to half the uſual allowance of 
proviſions, The ſtock of forage was entirely exhauſted, 
and the horſes were periſhing in great numbers for the want 
of it. In addition to theſe circumſtances, General Burgoyne 
had yet received no intelligence of the approach of General 
Clinton, or of the diverſion which was to be made. Envi- 
roned thus by difficulty and danger, he reſolved to try the 
diſpoſition of the Americans, to examine the poſſibility of 
advancing, and of diſlodging them from their poſts on the 
left, which would enable him to adopt the melancholy re- 
ſource of retreating to the lakes, Purſuant to this determina- 
tion, he detached a body of fifteen hundred men, which he 
headed himſelf, being attended by Generals Philips, Riede- 
ſel, and Fraſer, The Britiſh camp was defended on the 
high grounds by Generals Hamilton and Specht ; and the re- 
doubts and parts adjacent to the river by brigadier Gell. This 
detachment had ſcarce formed, within leis than half a mile 
of the American entrenchments, when the Americans made 
2 furious attack on their left, where the grenadiers were 
poſted, The Americans alſo made a movement round the 
right of the Britiſh, to prevent their retreat; but the Britiſh 
light infantry and the 24th regiment inſtantly formed, n 
order to fruſtrate the intentions of the Americans, 

The Britiſh left wing in the mean time, was obliged 
to retreat, and would inevitably have been cut to pieces, 
but for the intervention of their light infantry, and the 
twenty-fourth regiment, The whole detachment was now 
under the neceſſity of retiring; with the loſs of fix pieces 
of artillery, Scarce had the Britilh troops entered their 
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lines when they were again impetuouſly attacked by the 
Americans, who, notwithſtanding a moſt heavy fire, began 
a furious aſſault upon their intrenchments, They were led 
by Gen. Arnold, who attacked Lord Balcarra's light infan. 
try with great eagerneſs. The reſiſtance was firm, and the 
engagement for a long while doubtful, A wound which 


Arnold received, at length gave the victory to the Engliſh, 


and the Americans were repulſed from this quarter. In 
another however, they were more ſucceſsful. The intrench. 
ments defended by the German troops under Colonel Brey. 
man were carried {word in hand, The Colonel was kill 

and his troops retreated, with the loſs of all their baggage, 
artillery, &c. Night cloſed the dreadful ſcene, The Britiſh 
officers ſuffered this day more than their common proportion, 
Among their ſlain, were Gen, Fraſer, Colonel Breyman ; 
and ſeveral other officers of note, beſide a conſiderable num- 
ber of wounded. The Americans took upwards of two 
hundred officers and privates priſoners, beſides nine pieces of 
braſs artillery ; and the encampment of the German brigade 
wich all their equipage. But what was of the greateſt con- 


ſequence, they obtained from the ſpoils of the field, a 


large ſupply of ammunition, under a fcarcity of which they 
had long laboured, | 

General Burgoyne was now moſt critically ſituated; he 
could not continue in his preſent poſition without a cer- 
tainty of deſtruction; he therefore reſolved to make a to- 
tal and immediate change of poſition, With great ſecrecy 
and ſilence the whole army removed, with all their baggage 
and artillery to the heights above the hoſpital during the 
night. This movement reduced the Americans to the neceſ- 
ſity of making a new diſpoſition, On the ſucceeding day, 

the eighth of october, the Britiſh made feveral attempts to 
| induce the Americans to hazard a battle. They were howe- 
ver ineffectual, and the whole day was occupied in continu- 
ed ſkirmiſhes, 

The Americans had refuſed to hazard a battle becauſe they 
were preparing to carry meaſures into execution which 
would have immediately completed the ruin of the Britiſh 
army. Theſe wereto turn General Burgoyne's right, which 
if effected would have encloſed him on all fides, The Bri- 
tiſh General, however dilcovered theſe intentions before 
they were carried into execution. An inſtant retreat there» 
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fore to Saratoga was now the only alternative left, which 
was effected without any obſtruftion on the part off the 
Americans, but it was impoſlible to carry off the fick and 
wounded from the hoſpital, General Gates, however, bo- 
behaved with his wonted humanity, and the unfortunate 
tenants of the hoſpital were treated with all imaginable ten- 
derneſs. When the Britiſh arrived at the fords of Fiſhkill 
Creek, which is ſomewhat towards the north ward of Sarato- 
g?, they found the watchful Americans already occupying 
them, but on -the approach of the retreating army, they reti- 
red over the river Hudſon, to a larger force, which had 
been detached thither to obſtruct the paſſage of the m_ 
Hoops | 

' An attempt was now made to retreat to Fort Senn 
Gen. Burgoyne detached a body of artificers under a ſtrong 
eſcort before the army, in order to repair the bridges, and 
open the road to Fort Edward. The appearance of the 
Americans, however prevented the artificers from effecting 
their purpoſe, and they were under the neceſſity of making 
a precipitate retreat, on account of the deſertion of their eſ- 
cort, The Americans ſtretching along the farther ſhore of 
the river Hudſon, annoyed the batteaux of the royal army 
in ſuch a manner, that they were forced to land the provi- 
ſions and convoy them to the camp up a ſteep hill; the 
Americans pouring, during the whole time, a moſt tremen- 
dous fire on the men employed in this ſervice, Surrounded 
in this manner by deſtruction, Gen. Burgoyne reſolved to 
attempt a retreat by night to Fort Edward, each ſoldier car- 
rying his proviſions on his back. Their artillery was to be 
left behind. But even this ſad alternative was rendered 
imprafticable, While the Britiſh army were preparing to 
march, they received information that their enemies had al- 
ready poſſeſſed themſelves of the road to Fort Edward, and 
that they were well provided with artillery. 

The fituation of the royal army had now attained the cli- 
max of difficulty and danger. Abandoned in the moſt criti- 
cal moment, by their Indian allies, unſupported by their 
brethren in New-York, enervated by inceſſant toil, and 
greatly reduced in their numbers by repeated battles, they 
were inveſted by a numerous army, without a pollibility of 
retreat, or of procuring proviſions, - A continual cannonade 
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ed their camp, and rifle and grape ſhot fell in many 
parts of their lines, 

Every hope of relief being now at an end, on. the 1 gth of 
October, 1777, General Burgoyne ordered an exact ſtatement 
to be made of the ſtock of proviſions, which was found not 
to exceed ſeven or eight days ſubſiſtence for the troops. The 
Britiſh General inſtantly called a council of war, at which 
not only field officers, but every Captain, was ordered to af. 
fiſt, Their unanimous opinion was, that their preſent ſitua- 
tion juſtified a capitulation on honourable terms, 

After various meſſages between General Burgoyne and Ge. 
neral Gates, the ſubſequent articles of Convention were ſet- 
tled. | 

1. The troops under Lieut, General Burgoyne to march 
eut of their camp with the honours of war, and the artillery 
of the intrenchments to the verge of the river where the old 
fort ſtood, where the arms and artillery are to be left. The 
arms to be piled by word of command from their own officers, 

2. A free paſſage to to be granted to the army under Lieut, 
General Burgoyne to Great-Britain, upon condition of not 
ferving again in North-America during the preſent conteſt; 
and the port of Boſton to be aſſigned for the entry of tranſ- 
ports, to receive the troops, whenever General Howe ſhall 
jo order. | 

3. Should any cartel take place, by which the army un- 
der Lieut, General Burgoyne, or any part of it, may be ex- 
changed, the foregoing article to be void, as far as ſuch 
exchange ſhall be made, 

4. The army under Lieut, General Burgoyne is to march 
to Maſſachuſetts Bay, by the eaſieſt and moſt expeditious and 
convenient route; and to be quartered in, near, or as conve- 
nicnt as poſlible to Boſton, that the march of the troops may 
not be delayed when tranſports arrive to receive them. 

5. The troops to be ſupplizd on the march, and during 
their being in quarters, with proviſions, by Miior General 
Gates's orders, at the ſame rate of rations as the troops of 
his own army; and, if poſſible, the officers, horſes, and 
cattle are to be ſupplied with forage at the uſual rates. 

6. All officers to retain. their carriages, bat-horſes, and 
ether cattle, and no baggage to be moleſted or ſearched ; Lt. 


General Burgoyne giving his honor, that there, are no pub- 
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lic ſtores contained therein. Major General Gates will of 
courſe take the neceſſary meaſures for the due performance 
of this article: ſhould any carriages be wanted during the 
march, for the tranſportation of officers baggage, they are, 
if poſſible, to be ſupplied by the country at the uſual rates. 

7. Upon the march, and during the time the army ſhall 
remain in quarters, in the Maſſachuſett's- Bay, the officers 
are not, as far as circumſtances will admit, to be ſeparated 
from their men. The officers are to be quartered according 
to their rank, and are not to be hindered from aſſembling 
their men for roll-callings, and other neceſſary purpoſes of 
regularity. 

8. All corps whatever of Lieut. Gen, Burgoyne's army, 
whether compoſed of ſailors, batteaux- men, artificers, drivers, 
independent companies, and followers of the army, of what- 
ever country, ſhall be included in the fulleſt ſenſe and utmoſt 
extent of the above articles, and comprehended in every re- 
ſpeR as Britiſh ſubjeRs, 

9. All Canadians, and perſons belonging to the Canadi- 
an eſtabliſhment, conſiſting of ſailors, batteaux-men, artificers, 
drivers, independent companies, and many other followers 
of the army, who come under no particular deſcription, are 
to be permitted to return there: they are to be conducted 
immediately, by the ſhorteſt route to the firſt Britiſh poſt on 
Lake George, are to be ſupplied with proviſions in the ſame 
manner as the other troops, and to be bound by the ſame con- 
dition of not ſerving during the preſent conteſt in North+ 
America. 

10. Paſſports to be immediately granted for three officers, 
not exceeding the rank of Captains, who ſhall be appointed 
by Lieut. General Burgoyne, to carry diſpatches to Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, Sir Guy Carleton, and to Great-Britain by the 
Way of New-York; and Major General Gates engages the 
public faith, that theſe diſpatches ſhall not be opened. Theſe 
officers are to ſet out immediately after receiving their diſ- 
patches, and are to travel by the ſhorteſt route, and in the 
moſt expeditious manner, 

11. During the ſtay of the troops in the Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay, the officers are to be admitted on parole, and are to be 
permitted to wear their fide arms. 

12. Should the army under Lieut, Gen. Burgoyne find 
it neceſſary to ſend for their clothing and other baggage from 
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Canada, they are to be permitted to do it in the moſt conye; 
nient manner, and neceſſary paſſports to be granted for that 
purpoſe, 

13 Theſe articles are to be mutually ſigned and exchang- 
ed to-morrow morning at nine o'clock ; and the troops un. 
der Lieut, Gen, Burgoyne are to march out of their entrench. 
ments at three o'clock in the afternoon, 

Horatio GartEs, Major-General, 


To prevent any doubts that might ariſe from Lt. Gen. Bur- 
goyne's name not being mentioned in the above treaty, Ma. 
jor General Gates hereby declares, that he is underſtood to 
be comprehended in it, as fully as if his name had been ſpe. 


cifically mentioned, 
HoxaTtio Garry, 
Camp at Saratoga, 


Ottober 16, 1777. 


The number of men who ſurrendered, amounted, includ- 
ing Canadians: and Britiſh Provincials, to near fix thouſand, 
The fick and wounded in the hoſpitals amounted to fix hun- 
dred; and it was computed that their loſs in killed, taken, 
and deſerted, ſubſequent to the capture of Ticonderoga, was 
near three thouſand men. The ſtores which the Americans 
acquired were conſiderable, The captured artillery conſiſted 
of 35 braſs field-pieces, There were alſo 4647 muſkets, and 
a variety of other uſeful and much wanted articles, which fell 
into their hands, The Continentals in Gen. Gates's army 
were 9093, the militia 4100; the number of militia, howe- 
ver, was conſtantly fluQuating. 

Such was the melancholy event of a campaign from which 
the Britiſh expected the moſt important benefits, The cap- 
ture of General Burgoyne was the hinge on which the revo- 
lution turned, While it encouraged the perſeverance of the 
Americans by well grounded hopes of final ſucceſs, it en- 
creaſed the embarraſſments of that Miniſtry which had ſo in- 
effectually laboured to compel their ſubmiſſion, 

In a ſhort time after the Convention was ſigned, General 
Gates moved forward to ſtop the devaſtatiòns of the Britiſh 
on the North river. But on hearing ef the fate of Burgoyne, 
Vaughan and Wallace retired to New-York. 

Immediately after the ſurrender of the troops, commanded 
by General Burgoyne, they were marched to the vicinity of 
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Boſton, ' From the general uttwillingriefs of the people ts 
oblige thein, it was impoſſible to provide immediatety for [g 
urge a number of officers and ſoldiers; in futh a mantier as 
ng from tlie articles of the Convention they might teaſonably 

expet. The officers remonſtrated to General Burgoyne; 


ch. WH at fix or ſeven were crowded together in one room, with- 

out any regard to their reſpeRive ranks, in violation of the 
ral, n article of the convention. Gen. Burgoyne forwarded 
1 this account to General Gates, and added, the public fait 
Ma. i broken.” This letter corroborated an apprehenfion, pre- 


I's viouſly entertained, that the captured troops, dn their em- 
barkation, would make 4 junction with the Britiſh garriſons: 
in America. The deelatation of the General, that “ the 
Ti; public faith Was broken“ while in the power of Congreſs, 
was conſidefed by them̃ as deſtroying the ſecurity Whiek 
they before had in his perſonal honout: for in every event 
he might adduce his previous notice to juſtify his future con- 
duct. They therefore refolved, © That the embarkation of 
General Burgoyne and the troops under his command, be 
poſtponed till a diſtinct and explicit ratification of the Con- 
vention of Saratoga be properly notified by the Court of 
Great - Britain to Congreſs. | | 


— 
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EUROPEAN #ROCEEDINGS CONNECTED WITH THE AMES 


RICAN REVOLUTION, 


Tun cotiſequetces which the capture of Burgoyne's army 
produced in Europe were of great moment. In Great Bri- 
win the moſt ſatiguine expectations had been raiſed from the 
Catada expedition, the rapid ſucceſs of which, in its firſt ſta- 
ges leeming to promiſe the moſt fortunate iffue. A junction 
of the nort Kern army with that of New-Vork was confident- 
ly expeRted 3 it Was hoped that by this junktion a deciſive 
blow Wodld be given to the rebellion, by cutting off the 
northern fror the middle and ſouthern ſtates. The Britiſh ' 
nition, elevated with ſuch hopes, and encouraged to cheriſh 
them by the firſt intelligence from Canada which brought an 
*ctonnt of the atmef3 inſtaũt aveous reduction of Tixonde- 
roga, and the deſtruction or capture of the American naval' 
force in the Like Champlgin, fuffered proportionate difap- 
pdlatmerit upon heat ng 1 ultimate failufe of the ex- 
L 
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pedition, and the total loſs of the army. But if the diſap. 
pointment of the Britiſh nation was-great, that of the mini. 


ſtry was ſtill greater; and in a fit of deſpondency it would 
{eem, they determined, for the ſake of peace, and of getting 
rid of a troubleſome and expenſive war, to give up. every 
thing for which they had orginally contended. To the 
ſurprize of all and tp the no ſmall mortification of thoſe who 
had hitherto zealouſly ſupported the meaſures of admi- 
niſtration, the miniſter in the month of February 1778, intro. 
duced two bills into the Houſe of Commons, which were 
paſſed through both houſes of parliament with great diſpatch, 
and received the royal aſſent on the 11th of March. By 
the; firſt of theſe the duty payable on tea imported into 
America, which was the original cauſe of diſpute, - was 
repealed and a legiſlative declaration. was made, that the 
King and parliament of Great Britain would not in future 
impoſe any tax or duty whatſoever payable in the colonies, 
except only ſuch as ſhould be neceffary for the regulation of 
trade, and in ſuch caſe that the nett produce of the duty ſo 
impoſed ſhould be applied to the particular uſe of that colo- 
ny in which it ſhould be collected in the ſame manner as 
other duties collected under the authority of the aſſemblies. 
By the other of theſe acts, authority was given to the King 
to appoint commiſſioners with full powers to treat, conſult 
and agree, with any aſſemblies of men whatſoever in America 
and even with individuals, concerning any grievances exiſt- 
ing in the goverment of any of the colonies; or in the laws 
of Great Britain extending to, them, concerning any contri- 
bution to be furniſhed by the colonies, and concerning any 
other regulations which might be for the common good of 
both countries; with a proviſo, however, that ſuch agree- 
ment ſhould not be binding until ratified by parliament. But 
in the following inſtances the commiſſioners were to be in- 
veſted with abſolute power, exerciſeable however, accord- 
Ing to their diſcretion, for proclaming a: ceſſation of hoſ- 
tilities by ſea and land, for opening an intercourſe with the 
mother country, for ſuſpending the operations of all afts of 
Parliament relating to the North American colonies, paſſed, 
ſince the tenth of February 196g, and for granting pardons 
to all deſcriptions of perſons, 
_ This moment of deſpondency, humiliation, and debaſement 
was ſeized by the court of Verſailles, to give a fatal blow to 
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the over grown power of her rival. Ever fince the com- 
mencement of the revolution the Americans had been encou- 
nged in their oppoſition to Great Britain, by ſecret aſſuran- 
ces of aſſiſtance from the court of France, and by ſupplies 
of money, arms, and ammunition, clandeſtinely conveyed to 
them, The French were in the mean time making prepara- 
tions; and their original deſign was, probably, to abſtain 
from an open declaration, until Great Britain and the Ame- 
rican States had mutually weakened each other in their ci- 
vil contention, But the diſaſter which happened to Gen, 
Burgoyne's army, and the conſequent conciliatory meaſures 
about to be adopted by the Britiſh cabinet, at laſt obliged 
them to throw of the maſque. They knew that the Ameri- 
cans, notwithſtanding their ſucceſs at Saratoga, ſtill labour- 
ed under very great difficulties; and that for want of in- 
ternal reſources, whilſt their foreign trade was almoſt anni. 
hilated by the Britiſh cruiſers, it was impoſſible for them, 
without aſſiſtance to keep a reſpectable army in the field, 
for any length of time; and they dreaded, leſt under ſuch 
unpromiſing circumſtances, they ſhould be induced to ac- 
cept the terms which they knew were to be offered to them. 
To prevent this, and to defeat the effect of the conciliatory 
meaſures about to be adopted by the Britiſh cabinet, two trea- 
ties were now entered into between the French King and 
the Thirteen United States; one of commerce, and another 
of defenſive alliance; which were finally ſigned at Paris, 
the bth of February 1778, by the Chevalier Gerard, in be- 
half of the French King, and by Dr. Franklin, Silas Deane, 
and Arthur Lee, in behalf of the American States, The 
hrſt of theſe, as its title imports, was intended to regulate the 
commerce to be carried on between the countries of the con- 
tracting parties; and the principal object of the other was 
to ſecure the ſovereignty and independence of the colonies ; 
it being ſtipulated, that if a war in conſequence of this treaty 
lhould break out between Great Britain and France the t wo 
contracting parties ſhould mutually aſſiſt each other, according 
to their power and ability, and that peace ſhould not be made 
without the conient of both, nor until the ſovereignty and 
independence of the colonies, both in matters of govern- 
ment and commerce, ſhould be expreſsly or tacitly acknow- 


ledged by the King of Creat Britain. 
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. Injelligence of the engagements bet ween France and Ang, 
rica was quickly trapſmitted by, the Britiſh Ambaſſador at Pr. 
ris, Lord Stormont, to the Britiſh, miniſtry 3 and this was the 
cauſe Why the concilistory bills were paſſed with ſo much dil. 
Ratch through the two houſes of parliament. It was hoped thy 
they might reach America, before the Congreſs had received 
intelligence of what had been done in France, and, that they 
might be appriſed of what was intended, even before it wa 
compleated, rough drafts of the hills, as ſoon as they were 
introduced into parliament, were immediately , diſpatched to 
the Britiſh commander in chief in America, to be forward. 
ed to Congreſs. On their arrival in America, they were 
ſent to Congrels then at York-Town, When they. were re- 
ceived, on the 21it of April, Congreſs. Was uninformed of 
the treaty which their deputies had lately concluded at Pa 
ris. A committee was appointed to examine theſe bills and 
report on them, Their report was; brought in the day fol. 
lowing and adopted. The Britiſh, plan for conciliation. be 
ing wholly founded on the, idea of the ſtates returning to 
their allegiance, it was. utterly rejeAed. The Britiſh com- 
miſſioners for peace, wha ſametime. after arrived in Ame. 
rica, were not more ſucceſsful. They received an anſwer 
of Congreſs, which ſhewed that all negociation, except upon 
the ground of acknowledging their independence, would be 
unavailing, and that nothing but conqueſt could: reunite the 
colonies to the Britiſh, Empire. 

On the. ad of May, Silas Deane arrived at York Town, with 
copies of the treaties already mentioned, entered into hy the 
French King and the American Plenipotentiaries which were 
Teceived with heartfelt joy, 

Somewhat more than a month previous to the failing of the. 
Britiſh commiſſioners, the French ambaſſador, by order of his 
court formally notified to that of London, the nature of the 
engagements entered into between his ſovereign.and the Uni- | 
ted States of America, and. ſome days after quitted London, and 2 

« 
M 


returned to France, about the ſame time that the Britiſh Am- 
baſſador quitted, Paris, This, notification was conſidered 3s 


amounting to a declaration, of war, and although war was not hi 

actually declared both kingdoms rigoxouſly prepared for open 4 

hoſtilities, f 
We now return to the, _ armies which. we left towards 


the cloſe of the preſent campaign in Pennſylvania. 
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. General Waſhington, ſoon after the ſurrender of the Brie 
iſh northern army, received a confiderable remforcement from 
the army under the command of General Gates, With this 
increaſed force he took a poſit ion near White Marſh, whieh 
in 2 military point of view was admirable, On the 4th of 
December, General Howe, who had new enterprizes in view; 


marched.out of Philadelphia with almoſt his whole force, 


expecting to bring on a general engagement, He marched to 
the right of the Americans, and made every appearance of an 
intention to attack the American camp. Several days paſſed 
away, during which ſome ſkirmiſhes took place, A generat 
action was hourly expected, but after various marches and 
counter-marches, the Britiſh filed off from their right, in 
full march for Philadelphia, Soon after theſe events, Gen. 
Small wood, with a corps, was poſted at Wilmington, on the 
banks of the Delaware, and General Waſhington, with the 
main army, retired to winter quarters at Valley Forge, fix- 
teen miles diſtant from Philadelphia. This poſition was pre- 
ferred to diſtant and more comfortable villages, as being cal- 
culated to give the moſt extenſive ſecurity to the country ad- 
jacent to Philadelphia, Some hundreds of the Americans 
were without ſhoes, ſtockings, or blankets, Whilſt the 
Britiſh enjoyed all the conveniences which an opulent city' 
afforded, the former had to fit down in a wood, in the latter 
end of December, and to build huts for their accommodation. 
The cheerfulnefs with which the General and his army fub- 
mitted to ſpend a ſevere winter in fuch circumſtances rather” 
than leave the country expoſed by retiring farther, demon- 
rated as well their patriotiſm as their fixed reſolution to 
ſuffer every inconvenience in preference to ſubmiſſion. 


— 
FOURTH CAMPAIGN, 4778. 


Far winter and ſpring paſſed away without any more Fes, 
markable events in either army, than a few ſucceſsful excur- 
Hons of parties from Philadelphia to the neighbouring coun- 


try, for the purpoſe of bringing in ſupplies, plundering os 
eſtroying property. 


The firſt ative meaſure of this campaign, on the fide of the 
Britiſh, Was the evacuation of Philadelphia, and the retreat, 


* 
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of their army to New-York.” Through the interference of a 
hoſtile maritime power, the command of the ſea was about 
to be diſputed by the contending parties. Hence greater cir. 
cumſpection became neceſſary in the choice of ports for the 
Britiſh army. It was uncertain where the French might at- 
tempt to ſtrike a blow ; whether upon the continent of Ame. 
Tica, or in the Weſt-Indies, It was therefore neceſſary that 
the Britiſh army ſhould occupy a ſtation from which rein- 
forcements might be ſent with caſe and expedition wherever 
they ſhould be required. Philadelphia being an hundred miles 
diſtant from, the ſea, and communicating with it only by a 
winding river, was not adapted to ſuch a purpole, Orders 
were therefore ſent from England for the evacuation of Phila- 
delphia, which was effected at three in the morning, on the 
18th of June, the Britiſh army retiring to the point of land 
below the town formed by the confluence of the Delaware 
and the Schuylkill, where the boats and veſſels belonging 
to the Britiſh navy were ready to receive them. They paſled 
the Delaware unmoleſted, and were encamped on the 1 
More, by ten in the — 

General Waſhington having e into the deſign of 
the Britiſh commander to evacuate Philadelphia, had previ- 
ouſly detached General Maxwell with a brigade into New- 
Jerſey, with orders to aſſemble the militia, break down the: 
bridges, and by every means in his power impede and harraſs 
the Britiſh troops in their retreat, until he, with the main 
army, ſhould croſs the Delaware, and fall upon their rear. 

The route of the Britiſh army was along the eaſtern bank 
of the Delaware, as high as Trenton, General Waſhington 
therefore was obliged to make a conſiderable circuit to croſs 
it higher up. A little to the left of the moſt northerly road 
leading from Trenton to New-York, the-country of New- 
Jerſey becomes high and mountainous, This country Gen, 
Waſhington entered when he paſſed the Delaware at Correll's 
Ferry, The flow movement of the Britiſh army indicated a 
defign in Sir Henry Clinton, who now commanded the Brit- 
1h army, to draw General Waſhington from his advantage- 
ous ſituation, and either force an engagement in the level 
country, or, by a rapid movement, gain the high grounds 
which the Americans had quitted. This, Gen, Waſhington 
guarded againſt, by keeping for ſome time a cautious dif» 
tance, ſending for ward detachments of light truops to watch 
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the mot ions of the enemy, and hang on its flanks and rear. 


The courſe of the Britiſh army now pointed from the Dela- 


ware, and the farther it advanced in this new direction, the 
more General Waſhington ſtrengthened his detachments, | 


* 0 9 * . * 
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BATTLE OF MONMOUTH. _ 


\ Y HEN Sir Henry Clinton had advanced to Allen-town, 
he determined, inſtead of keeping the dire& courſe towards 
Staten-Ifland, to take the road which led to Sandy Hook, 
as that which preſented the feweſt impediments to obſtru& 
his progreſs, Along this road, therefore, the Britiſh army 
was ordered to march; and having proceeded ſome miles, 
they encamped on the 24th of June, on ſome high grounds 
in the neighbourhood of Freehold court-houſe, in the coun- 
ty of Monmouth. General Waſhington had ſo powerfully 
reinforced his advanced detachments, that the Marquis de 
la Fayette firſt, and afterwards General Lee, were in ſucceſ- 
ſion ſent to take the command of them. They had taken 
poſt at Engliſh Town, a few miles in the rear of the Britiſh 
army, General Waſhington, with the main body of the Ame- 
rican army, encamped about three miles in the rear of his 
advanced corps, 

Such was: the diſpoſition of the two armies, on the even- 
ing of the twenty-ſeventh of June, The American General 
reſolved to make an attack the following morning, before 
the Britiſh troops ſhould reach an advantageous poſition, 
about twelve miles in their front. Orders were accordingly 
ſent to Gen. Lee, to begin the attack with the advanced 
corps as ſoon as the Britiſh army ſhould be in motion, with 
an intimation that Gen. Waſhington with the main body of 
his army would advance and ſupport him, Str Henry Clin- 
ton ſenſible of the approach of the Americans made a new 
diſpoſition in order more effeftually to protect his baggage. 
The Britiſh army marched in two diviſions ; the van com- 
manded by Gen. Knyphauſen, and the rear by Lord Corn- 
wallis; but the whole of the baggage was now put under 
the care of Gen. Knyphauſen's diviſion, that their rear di- 
viſion, under Lord Cornwallis, being diſencumbered, might 
be ready to act with vigor, as circumſtances ſhould require. 
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This arrangement being mide, Gen. Knyphauſen's divig. 
vn, eonſiſting of the German troops, the yagers Excepted, the 
Ktont battalion of light infantry, with the baggage, march- 
ed ot break of day on the 28th of june, whilſt the other 
divifion, headed by Sir Henry Clinton, «did not move till 
near eight, that it might not preſs too cloſe upon their bag. 
gage, which was ſo enormous as to. occupy a line of march 
of near twelve miles in extent, The rear guard of the Bri. 
tiſh army had ſcarcely deſcended from the heights of Fres- 
höld inte à plain of three miles in length and one in breidth, 
when the advanced corps of the American army appeated, 
deſcending into the plain from the ſame heights which the 
Britifhy army had Juſt before quitted. Sir Henry Cliritofi 
about the fame time, was informed that large columns of the 
Americans were ſeen marching on his flanks, which confirm- 
Ed him iti his fitft opinion, that the defign of the enemy Was 
upon his Baggage; and as that was now engaged in defiles 
which would continue fot a conſiderable diftanee, no other 
mode of affording relief to Gen. Knyphauſen's diviſion ap- 
peared to him ſo eligible, as that of making a vigorous attack 
upon the corps which appeared in his tear, Which, if ſuc- 
ceſsful, would compel the American comtmatidler to recall 
che detachttients ſent forward on his flanks, | 

Tue Britiſh made a diſpoſition for commencing the attack 
in the plain; bat before it could be carried into execution 
the Americans retired and took poſt on the high ground, 
from which they had before deſcended.“ The Britiſh troops, 
aſcended the heights and attacked the Americans with fo 
much ſpirit, that they were obliged to give way, In this 


critical moment Gen. Waſhington came up with the main 
body of his army, and took een of ſome e Lrong ground 


® The conduft of General Lee, on this day, ach was ſo ſeverely 
arraigned by the Americans, was worthy of applauſe, He had been be- 


trayed acroſs ſome nattow paſſes of a marſh, by the perſuaſion, that he 


had to deal with a rear-guard of only two or thiee battalions, When 


be ſuddenly perceived fix thouland men, forming to receive him, he 


retired with fuch quickneſs and deciſion, though not attacked, that he 
repaſſed the marſh before the Britiſh line was if readineſs to move. 
Had be, in expectatibn of ſupport, maintained his ground oh the plain, 
untl the enemy had attacked him, he muſt * bern overpowered, 


and would not have bad any retreat, 
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bekind a defile, over which the Britiſh troops muſt neceſſa- 
rily paſs in purſuit of the retreating corps, by this judicious 
poſition, he probably ſaved his advanced corps from total 
ruin, The check the Britiſh received afforded time to make 
i diſpofition of the left wing, and ſecond line of the American 


army in the wood, and on an eminence to which Lee was re- 


treating. On this, ſome cannon were placed by Lord Ster- 
ling, who commanded the left wing, Gen. Green, took an 
advantageous poſition, on the right of Lord Sterling, The 
Britiſh now attempted to turn the left flank of the Ameri-. 
cans, but were repulſed. They alſo made a movement to 
the right, but Gen, Green, with artillery diſappointed their 
deſign, Gen, Wayne, now advanced with a body of troops, 
and kept up a ſevere and well direfted fire. The enemy re- 
tired and took the poſition which Lee had before occupied, 
Here their flanks were ſecured by thick woods and moraſſes, 
while their front could beapproached only through a narrow 
paſs, Night put a ſtop to any further operations. Gen, Waſh- 
ington, intended to reaew the action the next day, but the 
Britiſh commander being confident that the end was gained, 
for which the attack had been made, marched his troops ſi- 
lently away in the night, leaving behind him four officers 
and about forty privates, all fo badly wounded, that they 
could not be removed. 

In the different engagements of this day, the loſs of the 
Britiſh army in killed, wounded and miſſing, and thoſe who 
died of fatigue, amounted to three hundred fifty eight men, 
including twenty officers, Such was the extreme heat of 
the day, that three ſergeants, and fifty ſix men, dropped dead 
without a wound, The loſs of the Americans in killed and 
wounded was about two hundred and fifty, including thirty 
officers. The miſling amounted to one hundred thirty, but 
many of them, having only dropped through heat and fatigue 
ſoon joined the army. | 

The Britiſh army proceeded on its march, until, the bags 
zige having reached Sandy-Hook, there was no fart her ap- 
prehenſion for its ſecurity. The Britiſh fleet from the Dela- 
ware was there ready to-receive it; and whilſt preparations 
were making, by a bridge of boats for tranſporting the Bri- 
tiſh troops acroſs an inlet of the ſea, which ſeparates Sandy 
Hook from the contin ent, 1 Henry Clinton, with the army 
| | | m 


„ Wir er en 


———— ome ; 
under his command, lay for two days encamped at the dif. 
tince of ſome miles in the count . expecting an attack 


from Gen, Wethington, But 'the Ametican army, after the 
ation of Monmouth, marched to the North River, The 
Britiſh General protesded from his camp to Sandy Hook, 
where his army wis "errib#Kked on the fifth 4 of July, nd 
the fame day landed at New Vork. % 1 
Cen. Weſhingt6n, with his army, Gamper the White 
Plains, a few miles beyond Kingſbridge, where the Britiſh, 
though only a few miles diftant, did not moteft them. 
remained in this poſition from an early diy in July, till x 


late one in the autumn, and then the Americans retired to 


Midele-Brook in Jerſey, where they built themſelves huts 
ih the ſame manner as they had done at Valley Forge. 

- The Britifh having departed from Philadelphia, Corigreſs, 
after an 'abferice of nine months, returned to the former ſeat 
of their deliberations, and foon after gave a public audience 
to M. Gerard, the Miniſter Plenipotentiary 'from the Court 
of France. It afﬀorded ample materials for philoſophic con- 
templation, chat the fame ſpot, which, in lefs than a centu- 
ry, had been the reſidence of ſavages, ſhould become the the- 
atre on which the reprefentatives of a new, free, and civil. 
ized nation, gave a public audience to a Miniſter Plenipoten- 
tiary, from one of the oldeſt and moſt powertal n 
of Europe. a 

The French, as ſoon as they bad Atera to take an 
open and ave part in behalf of 'the Americans, began im- 
mediately to arm by ſea, At Toulon they equipped a Fleet 
of twelve ſhips of the line and fix frigates ; which, -with « 
cotifiderable number of troops on board, ſailed from thence 
on the thirteenth ef April, under the command of the Count 
&Eftaing; but from adverſe winds, did not paſs tho Straits 
of Gibraltar till the Kfteenth of May, and arrived on the 
coaſt of Virginia on the gth of July, the fame day on which 
the Britiſh army Had éembarked at Sandy Iioek. Had he 
found the Britiſh fleet in- the Delaware, and their army in 
Philadelphia, it is not cafy 40 determine What might have 
been the confequence of 2 en renn between him and 
General Waſhington. - 

The Britifh' Miniſtry," who were not ado of the 
equipment of the French feet under the command of Count 
D'Eſtaing, got ready a fleet of an equal number of ſhips, the 
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command of which way given to Vice Admiral Byron. This 
fleet failed from Plymouth on the ninth of June. FD 

The Count D*Eftaing, diſappointed in his firſt Scheme by 
the evacuation of Philadelphia, of which he received: intelli- 
gence whilſt he. lay off the mouth of the Cheſapeak, coaſted 
along the American ſhore to the northward, and on ny 
venth of ] uly appeared off Sandy- Hook. | 

The Britiſh fleet then in the, harbour of New-York, altho? 
much inferiot to the fleet under D Eſtaing, was nevertheleſs 
telpettable; the ſhips being well manned, and ably offige red. 
It conſiſted of x ſhips of the line, and four of fifty. 
with a number of frigates and ſmaller veſſels. The ehe .of 
the F cench fleet raiſed all the active paſſions of their adverſa- 
ries, Irritated againſt, the French, for -interfering in ch 
they called a domeſtic quarrel, the Britiſh diſplayed a ſpirit 
of zeal and bravery which could not be exceeded. A Brit- 
iſh ſleet blockad up in one of its own ports was che phat 
nomenon as filled them with indignation. 

The French fleet continued without the Hook r 
ways, during which time the Britiſh had the mortification of 
ſeeing the blockade of their fleet, and the capture of abgut 
twenty veſſels under Engliſh colours. On the twenty · ſe- 
cond, the French fleet appeared under weigh. The long 
meditated attack, it was now ſuppoſed, was, inſtantly to be 
made; and ſo confident were all, that it would prove abor- 
tive, in egnſequence of the preparations made for defence, 
that the critical moment which was to decide, not, only the 
fate of the, Britiſh fleet, but of the army, was waited for with, 
impatience. But the count D' Eſtaing, as ſoon as the ſhips 
had weighed anchor, inſtead of attempting to enter the har- 
bour made {ail to the Southward, and was ſoon out of light. 
Whether he ever ſeriouſly intended; to make an, attempt 
upon the harbqur of New+Y ork, but after reconnoitering its 
fituation, with the diſpoſitions made for defence, relinquiſh- 
ed the deſign as impracticable, or Whether his appearing be- 
fore that harbour was only a feint to draw the attention of 
the Britiſh commanders from the place where his attack was 
really intended, is uncertain, After quitting - New-York, 
and ſtanding to the ſouthward as far as the mouth of the 
Delaware, he changed his courſe, and ſteered for Rhode- 
Wand, before which he airived on the twenty-ninth of July, 


w - 
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By his departure, the Britiſh had 4 ſecond eſcape, for had 
he remained at the Hook but a few days longer, part of the 
Deet of Vice Admiral Byron muſt have fallen into his hands, 
That officer, as already obſerved, ſailed from England on the 
ninth of June, to counteratt the defign of Count D'Eftaing. 
This ſquadron, on the third of July, was diſperſed and ſepa. 
rated by a ſtorm, It now arrived ſcattered, broken, fickly, 
diſmaſted, or otherwiſe damaged, Within eight days after 
the departure of D'Eſtaing, four ſail of the line arrived fingly 
at Sandy Hook, | 

The expulfion of the Britiſh troops from Rhode-Ifland, of 
which they had been in poſſeſſion fince December, 1576, 
had been in the cchtemplation of the Americans for ſevefil 
months paſt, In the ſpring of this year, General Sullivan 
was ſent to take the command in its neighbourhood, and made 
preparations for invading it. Such was the eagerneſs of the 
people to co-operate with their new allies, that ſome thou. 
ſands of volunteers engaged in the fervice, The royal troops 
on the iſland, having been lately reinforced, were about boos, 
and General Sullivan's force was about 10, ooo. | 

The Britiſh commander at Rhode-Ifland, General Pigot, 
perceiving the object of his adverſaries, projected about the 
end of May two different enterprizes into Providence Planta 
tion, in order to retard the operations of the Americans, In 
the firſt, under Col. Campbell, ſeveral houſes at Briſtol and 
Warren, filled with military and naval ſtores, ſome gallies and 
armed floops, and one hundred and twenty-five boats, which 
were built on the Hickamu@ river, for the purpoſe of the 
invaſion, were burnt and deſtroyed ; and eighteen pieces of 
ordnance, were rendered unſerviceable. And in the laſt ex- 
pedition under Major Eyre, a large quantity of boards, plank, 
and other mate rials for ſhip-building,” were burnt, Theſe 
loſſes retarded the preparations of the Americans ſo much, 
that when D*Eftaing arrived” off nn _ were. 
not in readineſs for co-operation: ' * 

The French Admiral ftationed two of his frigates in the 
Seaconnet Paſſage on the eaſt, and two of his line of battle 
ſhips in the Narraganfet Paſſage, on the weſt fide of the iſland, 
to interrupt the eommunications of the garriſon, whilſt, with 
the remainder of his fleet, he anchored off Brenton's Ledge, 
zt the ſouth eaſt ſide of the ifland, in a ſituation open to the 
ſea, On the eighth of Auguſt, every thing being in readi- 
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nels on the part of ſh e Americans, he entered the harbour of 
ect. 

The Britiſh fleet was now chende to bt ine of battle 
ſhips, five ſhips of fifty guns, two of forty four guns, four 
frigates, three fire-ſhips, two bombs, and a number of ſmall- 
er veſſels. With this force Lord Howe followed the French 
fleet, and appeared in fight of Rhode-Ifland oni the ninth of 
Auguſt, He came to an anchor the ſame evening, off Point 
judith, which forms the entrance on the ſouth-welt fide into 
the great bay that encompaſſes Rhode-Ifland, ' and the other 
ſmaller iſlands adjacent. On the following morning, the 
wind having changed to the north eaſt, the French Admiral 
failed out of the harbour with all his ſhips, and forming them 
in order of battle as they came out, bore down upon the Brit- 
iſh fleet, The Britiſh. Admiral, - for the preſent, thought it 
prudent to decline an engagement, and ſtood to the ſouthward, 
in the hope that a ſhift of wind 7 5 enable him to gain the 
weather-gage. 

While the two commanders were mterting their naval ſkill 
to gain refpeRively the advantages of poſition, the wind freſh- 
ening int6'a tremendous ſtorm, not only parted the two fleets 
from each other, but ſeparated and diſperſed the individual 
ſhips of each ſquadron. In this conflict of the elements, two 
French ſhips of the line were diſmaſted. The diſperſion of the 
two fleets gave occaſion to the accidental meeting of ſingle 
ſhips, and produced engagements between them, The Re- 
nown, of fifty guns, fell in with the French Admiral's ſhip, 
the Languedoc, of eighty- four guns, diſmaſted ; and reſolute- 


ly aſſailed her with apparent advantage, until darkneſs put 


an end to the engagement. The ſame evening, a ſimilar en- 
gagement happened between the Preſton, of fifty guns, and 
the Tonant, a French ſhip of eighty guns, with her main- 
maſt only ſtanding. Night put an end to the conflict. Six 
fail of the French ſquadron coming up in the night, ſaved 
the diſabled ſhips from any farther attack. The Britiſh ſuf- 
fered leſs in the ſtorm than their adverſaries, yet enough to 
make it neceffary for them to return to New-York, for the 
purpole of refitting. The French fleet came to an anchor on 
the 2oth, near to n Cath. but failed on the 22d to Bol- 
ton, 

As ſoon as the Britiſh fleet, which was now further. aug- 
mented by the arrival of the Monmouth, one of AdmizÞl By- 
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ron's flect,. was ſufficiently rebite 1, , To's 72 to ſea 
with it again, hoping to BY the fore the 
French fleet; but in this hope he was re Upon 
his entering the bay, on the 50 of Auguſt, be found the 
French flect already in the harbour, and ſo well ſecured by 
lying within certain points of f land,” on which batteries had 
been ereſted to cover and command the anchorage ground, 
that all attewpts againſt them, i in this fituation, appraxed im 
pratticable. He again ſet ſail, ; proceeding to the relief of 
Rhode-Ifland ; but his aſſiſtonce i in that quarter no longer be- 
ing neceſſary, he returned with his fleet to New-Y ork, to- 
wards the middle of September. After the arrival of the re- 
mainder of Admiral Byron's ſquadron, Lord Howe refigned 
the command of the Britiſh fleet to Admiral Gambier, * 
took his departure for England. 

Before the French fleet failed for Boſton, the Marguis 4 
la Fayette and Gen, Greene went on board the Languedoc, to 
conſult on meaſures proper to be purſued. They urged the 
French Admiral to return with his fleet into the harbour, but 
his principal officers were oppoſed to the meaſurg.,; He had 
orders to go to Boſton, if his fleet met with any misfortune. 
But whatever were the real reaſons which induced him to 
fail for Boſton, the Americans were greatly diſſatisfied. 
They complained that they had incurred great expence and 
danger, under the proſpect of the moſt effective co-operation; 
that they were abandoned at a time, when by perſevering in 
the original plan, they had well grounded hopes of ſpeedy 
fuccels. 

We will briefly relate the — and ifſuc of the inveſies 
of Rhode-Iſland, which would not have been undertaken 
but in the proſpe& of a co-operation of the French fleet. 

Previouſly to the arrival of the French fleet, Rhode - Iſland 
was ſufficiently proteſted againſt en invaſion from the Ame - 
ricans, by the garriſon, which the Britiſh had placed in it, 
and by the irigate and other ſmaller veſſels of war, which 
were ſtationed round it for its ſegurity. Soon after the ar- 
rival of the French fleet upon the American coaſt, the Bri- 
tiſh garriſon was reinforced with five battalions, under Ge- 
neral Preſcot. As ſoon as the Count D'Eſtaing had detach» 
ed two of his line of battle ſhips into the Narraganſet paſſage, 
and as many frigates into the Seaconnet paſſage, the retreat 
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of ſuch of the Britiſh Rips as were advanced beyond them, 
was cut off : They could neither put to fea nor return to the 
harbor of Newport ; and ĩn order to prevent them from falting 
into the hands of the French, they were diſmantled and burnt. 
Sir Robert Pigot, being threatened with à deſcent in ſeveral 
quarters at che ſame time, wgs obliged to withdraw his out- 
ſts, and concentrate his force 7 in an intrenched camp in 

t e neighborhood of Newport. Thug all the north part of 
the Ifland was left unguarded by the Britifh, and there Ge- 
neral Sullivan effected a landing on the ginth of Auguft, the 
day after the French fleet had entered the harbour of New- 
port, On the fourteenth, the Americans took poſſeſſion of 
Honeyman's-Hill, and began to conſtruct batteries, form 
lines of communication, and make regular approaches, which 
were continued without intermiſſion untit the morning of 
the twenty- ſixth. But the departure of the French feet for 
the harbor of Boſton, threwa fatal damp upon the ſpirits of the 
men who compoſed Gen, Sullivan's army, They returned 


| home in fach numbers (three thouſand of them having gone 


off in the courſe of one day) that the force which at laft re- 
mained, did not exceed that of the Britiſh garriſon, In theſe 
embarraſſing circumſtances, Gen. Sullivan extricated himſelf 
with judgment and ability, He ſaw the impoſſibility of ſuc- 
ceeding, and took meaſures for effefting a retreat. Orders 
vere diſpatched to repair and ſtrengthen the works in his 
rear, upon the north part of the iſland, and alſo at Briſtet 
and Tiverton, upon the continent, His heavy artillery and 
baggage were ſent off; and every preparation that was neceſ- 
lary being made, he began his retreat in the night of the 
twenty-cighth of Auguſt, Gen. Sullivan gained a march of 
ſeveral hours, unperceived by the Britiſh army, and by poſt- 
ing his light troops on various eminences in his line of march, 
and leaving them behind him with orders to {Kirmiſh with 
the Britiſh troops as they advanced, and then retire, he was 
enabled to make good his retreat with the main body of his 
army, to a commanding ſituation at the north end of the 
iſland; which, as we have ſeen, he had previouſly ſtrength- 
enced with ſoms additional works, for the purpoſe of cover- 
ing his retreat, Gen. Pigot diſcovered the retreat of the 
Amexicany at day light, on the morning of the twenty-uinth ; 
and a purſuit being inſtantly ordered, the whole day was 
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ſpent 1 in ſkirmiſhes ; in which, the covering parties of the 
Americans were 2 * from the different poſts occupied by 
them, until they fell back upon the main body of their army, 
by this time encamped on the ground already mentioned, 
Theſe ſkirmiſhes were terminated by a ſharp action,; in front 
of the American encampment, obſtinately maintained for 
half an hour, at the end of which, the Americans being rein. 
forced, repulſed their purſuers, The loſs on each ſide, in 
killed, wounded, and e was bet ween two and three 
bundred. 

Gen. Sullivan, the nant morning, received advice, that 
Lord Howe's fleet, with Sir Henry Clinton and 4000 troops 
on board, had again ſailed from New-York, and that a fleet 
was off Block-Iſland. He therefore concluded immediately 
to evacuate Rhode-Ifland. In the evening of that day, after 
having purpoſely exhibited every appearance of an intention 
to maintain his ground, he ſilently ſtruck his tents as ſoon as 
it was dark, and withdrew his troops unperceived ; which, 
with the help of the numerous boats that attended upon him, 
were in a few hours tranſported acroſs the channel to the 
continent. 

Sir Henry Clinton, beying been diſappointed in cutting 
off the retreat of the Americans from Rhode-Ifland, return- 
ed with his flect to New-York, but directed General Grey to 
proceed to Bedford and the neighbourhood, where ſeveral 
American privateers reſorted. The fleet of tranſports landed 
the Britiſh troops on the banks of the Acuſhnet river, on 
the fifth of September; and ſuch was the rapidity of the exe- 
cution, that by noon of the next day they were all re-em- 
barked, having in the mean time burnt and deſtroyed all the 
ſhips in the whole extent of the river, amounting to above 

© ſail, They alſo burnt at Bedford and Fairhaven a num- 
ber of ſtore-houſes filled with proviſions and warlike ſtores, 
On the eaſt ſide of the river they diſmantled and burnt an in- 
cloſed fort mounting eleven pieces of heavy cannon, The 
royal troops, being re-embarked, proceeded to the iſland call- 
ed Martha's Vineyard, where they deſtroyed a few veſſels, 
and obliged the inhabitants to deliver up the militia arms, 
the public money, goo oxen, and 2000 ſheep, A fimilar 
expedition, under Capt. Ferguſon, was about the ſame time 
undertaken againſt Little Egg-harbour, on the as coaſt of 
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New- Jerſey, at which place the Americans h:d à number of 
privateers and prizes, Several of the veſſels got off, but all 
that were found were deſtroyed, Before the re embarkation 
of the Britiſh. from Egg. Harbour. took place, Capt. Fergus 
fon, with 256 men, in the night, ſurprized and put to death 
about fifty of Pulaſki's corps, which was poſted in the vicin- 
ity. But one of the moſt diſaſtrous events which occurred 
during this campaign. was the ſurprize and maſſacre of an 
American regiment of light dragoons under the command of 

Col. Baylor. They we. e employed in a detached fituation, 
to intercept a Britiſh foraging party, and had taken up their 
lodgings in a- barn, near the village of Old Taapan. Major 
General Grey commanded the party which ſurprized them. 
His men proceeded with ſuch filence and addrels, that they 
cut off a ſexjeant's patrole without noiſe, and ſurrounded old 
Tapan ſo completely, that very few of the regiment quar- 
tered in it were able to make their eſcape, They ruſhed in upon 
Baylor's regiment, while they were ina profound ſleep. In- 
capable of defence, the ſurprized dragoons ſued for quar- 
ters. Unmoved by their ſupplications, the Britiſh applied 
the bayonet, and continued its repeated thruſts while object 
could be found in which any figns of life appeared. Baylor 
himſelf was wounded, He loſt 67 killed and wounded, and 

; were made priſoners. Theſe were indebted. for their 
lives to one of Grey's Captains, who gave quarters to the 
whole fourth troop, . contrary to the orders of his ſuperiors. 

Humanity would induce us to throw a veil over fights ſo 
hideous and deformed, did not a ſenſe of duty, with a view 
to prevent. their repetition, inſtigate us tg narrate ſuch enor- 
mities. - ROE: | 

The ſeaſon for active operations. drawing near to a cloſe, 
and no other force being neceſſary to be kept at New-York, 
during the winter, than would be ſufficient for the deſence 
ef the different poſts oecupied by the Britiſh troops, a de- 
detachment of five thouſand troops was embarked to pro- 
ceed to the Weſt-Indies, under the command of Gen, Grant, 
This force, which ſailed from Sandy Hook on the third of 
November, was eſcorted by a ſquadron of fix ſhips of wat, 
under the command of Commodore Hotham. 

In the ſummer of this year, General, Robert Howe, an of2 
ficer in the American ſervice, undertook. an expedition a- 
gunſt Raſt Florida. This * reſolved upon, with the dou- 

| A 
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ble vie of protecting the State of Georgia from incurſions of 
the loyaliſts, who were obliged to fly from the Carolinas and 
Georgia, and of cauſing a diverſion, Howe, with two thou: 
ſand men, moſtly militia; proceeded as far as St. Mary” s riv. 
er! On his approach, the Britiſh deſtroyed a fort they Had 
xtetted the re, called Tonyn, and retreated towards St. Au 
zuſtine. However, ficktieſs raged atnotig the Americans to 
ſuch a Atgree that an immediate retreat became neceſſary, 

Hitherto the conqueſt, of the United States had been at. 
tempted from North to South: But in the cloſe of this year 
that order was inverted, and the Southern States becatne the 
principal theatre of Britiſh war operations. Georgia being 
one of the weakeſt States i in the Union, was marked out as the 
firſt, obje& of warfare, _ 

The Britiſh troops ſent on this ſervice (confifting 6 of 1 two 
thouſand men) were commanded by Col. Campbell, and the 
naval force by Commodore Hyde Parker, 

Gen. Howe had juſt returned from his unſucceſsful expe. 
dition, and lay with his army encamped in the neighbour. 
hood of Savannah at the time of che arrival of the Britiſh 
ſquadron from New-York, 

This feet accompliſhed, the twenty-ninth of December, a 
landing about 12 miles up the river Savannah, From the 
landing place, a narrow cauſeway, 'with a ditch on each ſide, 
led through a rice ſwamp, to a high plantation ground, at 
the diſtance of fix hundred yards, Capt. Cameron, of the 
71 t regiment, having firſt reached the ſhore with his com- 
pany of light-infantry, immediately formed them, and ad- 
vanced along the cauſeway, at the end of which was poſted 
party of the Americans under Capt. Smith. Theſe receiv- 
ed him with a general diſcharge of muſketry, by which this 
officer and ſeveral of his company were killed. But the Brit- 
iſh, ruſhing on with impetuoſity, made their way good, and 
compelled Capt. Smith to retreat, Whilſt the reſt of the 
troops were landing, Col. Campbell reconnoitered the poſi- 
tion af the Americans, and determined to attack them before 
the evening. The Britiſh troops having advanced within 
half a mile of the enemy, were formed in order of battle. 
Gen. Howe, the American officer to whom the defence of 
Georgia was committed, had drawn up his forces, conſiſting 
of about 600 continental and a few hundred militia, acrols 
the main road leading to Sevanagh, and about half a mile from- 
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it. His right was covered by a thick woody ſwamp, and the 
houſes of a plantation filled with rilemen ;- his left reached to 


the rice ſwamps upon the river, and the town and fort of Sa- 
vannah covered his rear. In this poſition 4 the American Ge- 


neral waited the approach of the Britiſh troops; and had the 
attack been made only in front, probably the ground would 


have been obſtinately diſputed. But the Britiſh commander 


having received information of a private path leading through 
the ſwamp, which covered the right; flank of the Americans, 
detached the light infantry, under Sir James Baird, ſupport- 
ed by the New-York volunteers, to proceed by that path, 
and gain Howe's rear. This detachment, having lafely 
gained their ſtation, ſuddenly iſſued from the ſwamp, and at- 
tacked a body of militia, which was poſted to ſecure the great 
road leading from Ogeeche, Hitherto the Britiſh troops in 
Front had remained quiet upon their ground; but as ſoon as 
it was perceptible that the light infantry, had turned the flank 
of the Americans, the whole Britiſh line received orders to 
advance and move on briſkly; and the artillery, which had 
been previouſly formed behind a ſwell in the ground, to con- 
ceal it from view, was inſtantly, run forward to the eminence, 
and began to play upon the Americans. Howe, thus attack- 
ed in front and rear, ordered an immediate retreat, The 
Britiſh purſued with great execution. Before night, thirty- 
eight commiſſioned officers, and four hundred and fifteen 


men, 48 pieces of cannon, 29 mortars, the town and fort of 


Savannah, with its ammunition and ftores, the fhipping in 
the river, and a great quantity of proviſions, - were in the 
poſſeſſion of the conquerors, whoſe loſs, during the whole 
of this day, amounted only to ſeven killed, and nineteen. 
wounded, 

General Prevoſt, who commanded the Briciſh forces in Eaſt 
Florida, had received orders to advance with them into the 
ſouthern extremity of Georgia. He accordingly began his 
march from Eaſt-Florida, about the ſame time that the embark, 
ation took place from New-York. After encountering many 
difficulties, he arrived at Savannah, and took the command' 
of the combined forces from New-York and Eaſt-Florida. 
Previous to his arrival, a proclamation had been iſſued to en- 
courage the inhabitants to come in and ſubmit to the con- 
Querors, Campbell diſcovered abilities no leſs adapted to 
overn than to conquer, He did more in a few days, and 
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with a fmall number of men, towards reſtoring the Briei 
government, than all the General officers who had preceded 
Him in the projefted conqueſt, He at once extirpated mill. 
tary opp«fition, and ſubverted, for ſome time, every trate 
of a republican government. Georgia was the only State in 
the Union, in which, after the declaration of Independence, 
u legiſlative body was convened under the ſanction of Bri. 
tain, | 
Such were the principal events on the American ſea-coſt 
during this campaign. On the weſtern frontiers a deſultory 
war was carried on between the States and the Indians; in 
the mode peculiar to thoſe ſavages. Mutual incurſions were 
made, and ruin and devaſtation followed on the ſteps of the 
invaders, Whole families were butchered, their houſe 
burnt, the growing corn cut up, and entire plantations laid 
waſte, In this berbarous warfare the flouriſhing new ſettle. 
ment of Wyoming, on the banks of the Suſquehannah, ſell 
» ſacrifice to an incurfion of the Indians: Aud the Indian 
ſettlements of Una dills and Anaquago, upon the upper parts 
of the {ame river, which were allo inhabited by white peo. 
ple attached to the royal cauſe, were in their turn ravaged 
and deſtroyed by the Americans, 


— 
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182 rigour of winter ſuſpended all military operations 
det ween the two great armies in the State of New-York, un- 
til the return of ſpring; but even after that time the war, 
during the whole campaign, was, as ſhall be hereafter relat- 
ed, carried on for little more than diſtreſs and depredation, 
In the more Southern States, Carolina and Georgia, however, 
the re-eſtabliſhment of Britiſh government was effeQually 
attempted, After the reduRion of Savannah, a great part of 
whe State of Georgia was reſtored to the King's peace. The 
royal army in that quarter, now under the command of Gen, 
Prevoſt, was ſtrengthened by numerous reinforcements. At 
that time there were but few continental troops in thoſe 
States, as during the late tranquillity in that quarter, they 
had been detached to ferve in the main army under Gen. 
Waſhington, A body of militia was raiſed, and ſent forward 


by North - Carolina to aid her neighbours, but did not join the 
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continental troops till they ert dat or Geviyia, ad 
taken poſt in:South-Carolitia, 
General Lincoln was, in September of ths oft year, aps 
by Congreſs to the eotmmatid of their ſouthern army. 
That officer was the ſecond in commamd tt the army Which 
captured Burgoyne, a eireumſtanee which of itſelf was ſuf. 
kcient to give him eclat, But his judicious, brave, #nd'fpi. 
rited condu@ on the occaſion, gave Hitn ſtill better precetifi. 
ons to fame, and entitled him, in the opimon of the Ameri- 
cans, to no ſmall hare in the glory of the atthievetment. He 
arrived at Charleſton i in South-Carotina about the beginaitig 
of December. 

The royal army at Saverndh began to extend their poſts, 
and made preparations to take poſſeſſion of Port-Royal, in 
$outh-Caroline, Major Gatdiner, with 200 men, being de- 
tached with this view, landed on the iſtadd, © -but General 
Moultrie, at the head of an equal nuniber of Americans, at- 
tacked and drove him off it. This repulſe reftrained the Brit- 
iſh from attempting any immediate enterprize to the north - 
ward of Savannah, but they fixed poſts at Ebetiezer and Au- 
guſta, extending themſelves over a great patt of Georgia; 
they alſo endeavoured to ſtrengthen themſelves by reinforce. 
ments from the Tories in the weſtern ſerttlemenits of Georgia 
and Carolina, In this attempt they were ſucceſsful. Several 
hundreds of them rendezvoulſed, and ſet off to join the royal 
forces at Auguſta, Among thole loyalifts, there were many 
of the moſt infamous charafters, They had no fooner begati 
their march, than they commenced ſuch a ſcene of plunder. 
ing of the defenceleſs ſettlements through which they pa 
28 induced the orderly inhabitatits to turn out to oppoſe 
them, Col. Pickens, with about three hundred men, pur- 
ſued and came up with them hear Kettle Creek. An action 
took place, in which the Tories were totally routed. ' About 
40 of them, with their leader, were killed, ind the reſt dif. 
perſed, 

The Britiſh had extended their poſts on the Georgia fide 
ef Savannah river. This induced Gen. Lincoln to fix en- 
campments at Black Swamp, and nearly oppoſite to Augu 
on the Carolina ſide. From theſe polts he formed a plan 
eroſſing into Georgia, with the view of limiting the Britiſh 
to the low country, near the ocean. In the execution of this 


delia, Oen. Aſti with wa Natth-Carolita' militia, and a 
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few regular troops, after croſſing the river Savannah, took 
a poſition on Briar-Creek ; but in a few days he was ſurpri. 
zed by Col. Prevoſt, brother of Gen. Prevoſt, who having 
made a circuitous march of fifty miles, came unexpeRedly on 
his rear with about goo men, The militia were thrown into 
confuſion, and fled at the firſt fire. They had ,15o men. kil. 
led, and 162 were taken priſoners, - Of thoſe who got off 
ſafe, a great part returned home, fo that the number which 
rejoined the American camp, did not exceed 430 men. This 
event opened a communication between the Britiſh, the 
Indians, and the Tories of North and South-Carolina, 

The Americans ſoon after reſumed their original plan of 
penetrating into Georgia; part of their force was ſtationed 
on the North fide of the Savannah, while Gen. Lincoln and 
the main army, which was reinforced by this time, croſſed 
near Auguſta into Georgia, Gen. Prevoſt availing himſelf 
of Lincoln's abſence, croſſed into Carolina over the fame ri- 
ver, with about 2400 men, among which there were a large 


party of Indians, Gen. Moultrie, . who was charged with 


the defence of South Carolina was forced to retire, When 
Lincoln found that Gen. Prevoſt was ſeriouſly puſhing for 
Charleſton, he re-croſſed the Savannah, and purſued him, 
The abſence of the main army, Moultrie's retreat, the plun- 


_ derings of the invaders, and above. all the dread of the Indi- 


an Savages, diffuſed a general panic among the inhabitants: 
Many were induced to apply for Britiſh protection. In the 
mean time, the South Carotinians' made every preparation for 


the defence of their capital, the ſuburbs were burnt down; 


lines were carried acroſs the Peninſula, between Aſhley and 
Cooper rivers; and cannon were mounted at proper inter- 
vals, in its whole extent. In a few days a force of 3300 men 
eſſembled in Charleſton for its defence. 

An advanced detachment of the Britiſh of 900 men, appear- 
ed before the town, the eleventh of May. The town was 
ſummoned to ſurrender, Commiſſioners from the garriſon 
were ſent to propoſe a neutrality during the war between 
Great Britain and America, But as theſe terms were refuſed, 
the garriſon expecting an immediate aſſault, prepared accord- 
ingly. The Britiſh however, did not think proper to at- 
tempt a ſtorm. 

The approach of Gen, Lincoln induced the Britiſh com- 
wander to retreat from Charleſton, filing off with his whole 
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force from the main, to the iſlands near the ſea, to prevent 
being between two fires, Both armies encamped i in the vi- 
einity of Charleſton, watching each others“ motions, John's 
Hand, of which 'the Britiſn had taken poſſeſſion, is ſepara- 
ted ftom the main land by an inlet, to which has been given 
the name 'of Stono River ; and the communication between 
the one and the other is preſerved by a ferry. Upon the 
main land, at this ferry, the Britiſh had eſtabliſhed a poſt, as 
well for the ſecurity of the iſland, as for the protection of 
their foraging parties; For the defence of it they had thrown 
up three 'redoubts, joined by lines of communication. The 
rear Was covered by Stono inlet, 
© The weak tate of the garriſon, which did not much ex- 
ceed zoo men, fit for duty, tempted Gen. Lincoln to attack it 
with a view of cutting it off. On the twentieth of June, he 
advanced againſt it with a ſuperior force. The attack laſted 
for above 4ti hour, but at laſt the Americans were forced to 
retreat, which they did in good order, carrying with them 
ſome of their | killed and all their wounded. The Britiſh 
counted 1 129 killed and wounded ; and the loſs of the Amer- 
icans was'ab6ve two hundred killed, wounded and miſſing. 
The militia under Gen, Lincoln were diſheartened by this 
unſucceſsful attack, and the greateſt part of them ſoon after 
returned to their plantations, The Britiſh troops were no 
farther moleſted, ' They evacuated Stono Ferry, and retiring 
along the ſea coaſt, paſſed from iſland to iſland, until they 
reached Beaufort, in the iſſand of Port Royal. At Beaufort 
Gen. Prevoſt eſtabliſhed a poſt, the garriſon of which he left 
under the command of Col. Maitland, and returned with the 


reſt of the Britiſh army to Georgia. 


The profligate conduct of the officers and ſoldiers of As 
Britiſh army, in plundering the houſes of individuals, during 
this incuxſion is incredible, Negroes were ſeduced or forced 
from their maſters, furniture and plate were ſeized without 
decency or authority, and the moſt infamous violations of 
every taw of honor and honeſty, were openly perpetrated. 
Individuals thus accumulated wealth, but the royal cauſe fuf- 
fered, and the Britiſh arms incurred an everlaſting ſtigma. 

* The American army under Gen. Lincoln, ſoon after the ac- 
tion of Stono Ferry, retired to Sheldon, and nothing of any 
conſe quence Was attempted by either m, till the arrival of 
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a French fleet on the coaſt, rouſed the whole country is jw 

mediate activity. | 
As ſoon as Admiral D' Eſtaing, in the month of Nov 
laſt, had re- fitted the French fleet at Boſton, he failed for thy 

Weſt Indies, About the ſame time, as before related, Con, 
modore Hotham with the Britiſh fleet, ſet out from New, 
York, to the ſame theatre of operations, The Britiſh tock 
St. Lucia, and the French took St. Vincent's and Grenads, 
After the reduſtion of the latter, D'Eſtaing retired to Cape 
Francois. Here he received letters from Gen. Lincoln and 
Mr. Plombard, the French Conſul at Charleſton, in which 
they repreſented to him the ſtate of affairs in the ſouthern 
provinces, and pointed out the advantages which might be 
expected, ſhould he, during the hurricane months in thy 
Weſt Indies, viſit the American coaſt with his fleet, and co 

with Lincoln in the recovery of Georgia, The 

French Admiral, having diſcretionary orders from his Coun 
for ſuch a co-operation, failed forthwith for the American 
continent, and arrived on the coaſt of Georgia on the firſt of 
September, with twenty ſail of the line, two fifty gun ſhips, 
and eleven frigates, He arrived ſo unexpeRedly, that the 
Experiment of fifty guns, commanded by Sir James Wallace, 
the Ariel of twenty-four guns, and two ſtore ſhips, fell in- 
to his hands, | 

General Lincoln, as ſoon as intelligence of the arrival of 
the French fleet reached South-Carolina, marched with the 
force he had with him, towards Savannah, and the militia 
of Georgia and South-Carolina received orders to rendezvous 
near the ſame place. Veſſels of a proper draught of water 
were diſpatched from Charleſton, to aſſiſt in landing the 

French troops. | 

The Britiſh, on their fide, took meaſures for increaſing the 
fortifications at Savannah, and putting the town in a proper 
poſture of defence, The garriſon at Sunbury was with- 
drawn, and orders were diſpatched to Beaufort to the com- 
manders of the Britiſh troops and armed veſſels, to repair in 
all haſte to Savannah, 

On the ninth of October the French fleet came to an an- 
chor off the bar; and as the line of battle ſhips could not paſs 
it, nor come near the ſhore, the ſmall coaſting veſſels ſent 
from Charleſton were employed in receiving the troops 
from the French ſhips, and landing them at Beaulieu, 1% 
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QJzbaw Sound, an inlet of the ſea ſome miles ſouth of the 
mouth of the river Savannah. On the following day four 
French frigates entered the anchorage ground at Tybee, and 
the Britiſh nayal force moved up the river to Savannah, The 
guns were landed from the Britiſh ſhi ps, and mounted on tho 
batteries. They incorporated the marines with the grena- 
diers of the both regiment, and put the ſeamen on ſhore to 
af} in working the artillery. They ſunk the Roſe, and Sa- 
vannah armed ſhip, with four tranſports, acroſs the channel 
below the town, to prevent the French frigates from com- 
ing higher; and above it they laid a boom acrols to prevent 
fire rafts from being ſent down. The Germaine armed brig 
alone retained her guns; and ſhe was ſtationed off Yamiraw, 
above the town, to flank the right of the Britiſh lines, Theſe 
diſpoſitions the Britiſh made on the river, whilſt on ſhore, 
aſſiſted by ſome hundreds of negroes, they ſtrengthened 
the old, and erefted new works for the defence of the town. 

Count D' Eſtaing, as ſoon as the debarkation of his troops 
was completed, marched againſt Savannah, and without wait- 
ing for a junction with the American army, ſummoned Gen. 
Prevoſt to ſurrender the town to the arms of the King of 
France. General Prevoſt, to whom it was of the utmoſt im- 
portancę to gain time, defired twenty-four hours to confider 
of an anſwer. This was inconſiderately granted, D- Eſtaing 
expecting nothing leſs than a ſurrender of the town at the ex- 
N of the time fixed for an anſwer: But Gen. Prevoſt 

oped that the troops who had bcen ſtationed at Beaufort, 
under Col. Maitland, might arrive during the interval; and 
in this hope he was not diſappointed. That officer arrived at 
Savannah before the expiration of the truce, with the beſt 

art of his detachment, amounting to about eight hundred 
men, The arrival of ſo conſiderable a reinforcement inſpir- 


ed the garriſon of Sayannah with new animation. An an- 


ſwer was returned to the French commander that the town 
would be defended to the laſt extremity. 

The French and Americans formed a junction on the fol. 
lowing day, but ſome time being required for landing and 
bringing up the heavy artillery from the ſhips, the combined 
armies did not begin to break ground for the purpoſe of car- 
Tying on their approaches until the twenty-third of Septem- 
ber, nor were their batteries ready to open until the fourth 
A QQober, The batteries of the beſiegers having on that 
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day opened with a diſcharge from fifty three pieces of heavy 


cannon and fourteen mortars, a requeſt was made by Gen, 


Prevoſt that the women and children might be permitted to 


leave the town, and embark on board veſſels in the river, 


which ſhould be placed under the protection of the Count 


D'Eſtaing: But this propoſal was rejected, the combined 
armies ſuſpeRing that a deſire of ſecreting the plunder, lately 
taken from the South-Carolinians, Was covered under the 


veil of humanity, ' 
From the fourth to the ninth of October an inceſſant can. 


nonade was continued ; but, fortunately for the inhabitants, 


leſs injury was done to the houſes in the town than might 
have been expected; few lives were loſt, and the defences 
were in no re{pe& materially damaged. The French troops 
.amounted to about five thouſand men, and the militia joined 


General Lincoln in ſuch numbers, that the combined armies, 
it is laid, amounted to about ten thouſand men, The garri- 


ſon in Savannah did not exceed two thouſand five hundred 
of all ſorts, regulars, ſeamen, militia, and volunteers, But 


the diſparity in numbers was in ſome degree compenſated by 
the extraordinary zeal and ardour which animated the beſieg. 


ed. At the time the French landed, not more than twelve 


pieces of artillery appeared upon the fortifications at Savan- 
nah: But ſo inceſſantly did the garriſon labour in enlarging 
the old works, and in erecting new redoubts and batteries, 
that before the concluſion of the fiege, near one hundred 
pieces of cannon were mounted, 

The town of Savannah being fituated upon the Southern 
bank of the river of that name, had two of its ſides ſecured 
by natural boundaries, one by the river behind it, and the 
other by a thick ſwamp and woody moraſs communicating 


With the river above the town, The other two fides were 


Originally open towards the country, which in front of them 
for iEveral miles was level, and entirely cleared of wood: 
But they were by this time covered with artificial works, the 


right and left being defended by redoubts, and the centre by 


ſeamen's batteries in front, with impalements and traverſes 


thrown up behind to protect the troops from the fire of the 
beſiegers; and the whole extent of the works was ſurround- 
ed with an abbatis. The redoubts on the right towards the 


ſwamp were three in number: That in the centre was gar- 
riloned by two companies of militia, with the North- Caroli- 
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va regiment to ſupport them, under the command of Colonel - 
Hamilton, The provincial corps of King's Rangers were 
poſted in the redoubt on the right, and the corps of Provin- 
cial dragoons in that on the left, called the Spring-Hill re- 
redoubt, ſupported by the South-Carolina regiment, To 
the right of the whole was a ſailor's battery of nine pounders, 
covered by a company of the Britiſh Legion ; and between 
the centre and Spring-Hill redoubi was another of theie, bat- 
teries, behind which were poſted the grenadiers of the both 
regiment, with the marines which had been landed from the 
ſhips of war. The whole of this force on the right of the 
lines was under the orders of Col. Maitland. On the left 
of the lines were two redoubts, ſtrongly conſtrufted, with 
a maſſy frame-work of green ſpongy wood, filled up with | 
ſand, and mounted with heavy cannon, one of them com- 
manded by Col. Cruger, and the other by Major Wright, 
having under him the Georgia loyaliſts, Behind the impale- 
ments and traverſes, in the centre of the works, were poſted 
the two battalions of the q1ft, regiment, two regiments of 
Heſſians, the New-York volunteers, 1 battalion of Skinner's 
brigade, one of Delancey's, and the light infantry of the ar- 
my under the command of Major Graham. 

Such was the ſtate of the works at Savannah, and ſuch 
the poſition of the troops for its defence, at the time when 
the Count D' Eſtaing reſolved to diſcontinue his regular ap- 
proaches, and ſtorm the Britiſh entrenchments, To this re- 
ſolution he was forced by his marine officers, who had re- 
monſtrated againſt his continuing to riſk ſo valuable a fleet 
on a dangerous coaſt, in the hurricane ſeaſon, and at ſo great 
a diſtance from the ſhore, that it might be ſurprized by a 
Britiſh fleet, completely repaired and manned. 

In order to facilitate the ſucceſs of the enterprize, an offi- 
cer with five men, on the eighth of Oftober, advanced un- 
der a heavy fire from the garriſon, and kindled the abbatis; 
but the dampneſs of the air, and the moiſture of the green 
wood of which the abbatis was compoſed, ſoon exſtinguiſhed 
the flames. The morning of the ninth of October, was fix- 
ed upon for making the aſſault ; and two feigned attacks 
by the militia, were to draw the attention of the beficged to 
their centre and left, whilſt a ſtrong body of choſen troops, 
from the combined armies, ſhould advance on the right of 
the Britiſh lines, and in two columns make the real attack, 
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The principal of theſe columns was comitianded' by Cit 
D*Eftaing, aſſiſted by Gen. Lincoln, and was deſtined to n. 
tack the Spring-Hill redoubt in front, whilſt the other is. 
lumn, commanded by Count Dillon, ſhould filently move 
along the edge of the ſwamp, paſs the redoubts and batteriet, 
and get into the reat of the Britiſh lines. The troops which 
compoſed theſe two columns conſiſted of g560 French, 809 
regulars of the Americans, and g40 of the Charlefton mill. 
tia, They were in motion long befote day-light, The co- 
lumn commanded by Dillon miſtook its way, from the dark. 
neſs of the morning, and was entangled in the ſwamp, from 
which it was unable to extricate itſelf until broad day-light 
appeared, and expoſed it to the view of the garriſon and the 
fre from the Britiſh batteries. This was ſo well direfted, 
that it was never able even to form. In the mean time, the 
column led by D'Eſtaing advanced againſt the Spring- Hil 
redoubt, juſt as day-light appeared. As ſoon as it was diſco- 
vered, it became expoſed to a continual blaze of muſquetry 
from the redoubt, and to a deſtruttive crols fire from the ad. 
Joining batteries, which mowed down whole ranks of the 
allies as they advanced. They, with great bravery, moved 
on until they reached the redoubt, where the conteſt became 
more fierce, A French and American ſtandard were fora 
ſhort time planted upon the parapet. The conteſt fer the pol. 
ſellion of the redoubt nevertheleſs continued to be obſtinate- 
ly maintained on both ſides, and the event remained in ſul. 
penſe; when Col, Maitland, ſeizing the critical moment, or. 
dered the grenadiers of the both regiment, with the marines, 
to move forward, and charge the American column, This 
movement decided the fate of the attack. The affailants 
were repulſed, driven out of the ditch of the redoubt, and 
routed with great loſs, leaving behind them, in killed and 
wounded, 637 of the French troops, and 264 of tlie Ameri- 
cans. The loſs of the garriſon, during the ſiege and affault, 
did not- exceed 120, Count Pulaſki, who commanded an 
American corps, received a mortal wound, and D' Eſtaing 
was wounded in two places, but in neither of them danger- 
ouſly. 

This unſucceſsful aſſault determined the iſſue of the ſiege. 
The Americans and French kept poſſeſſion of their lines only 
till the artillery and heavy baggage were withdrawn, and re- 
embarked on board the fleet, As ſoon as this was accom 
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pliſfied; the fege was nifed, and the allies feparated, the 
Americails fetreatitig into Sbuth-Carotind, and the French 
returning to their ſhips. THe Count D' Eſtaing, with patt 
of the ſhips, tetutned to France, 4nd the reſt proceeded to 
the Weſt-Indies. 

With the taiſing of the fiege of Savannah ended the cam- 
paign to the Sauthward, without any thing detifive on either 
fide,  Diring this year, the Britiſh had overrun the State of 
Georgia for 150 miles from the ſea coaſt; and had penetrated 
as fat as the lines of Charleſton, but st the end of the cam- 
paigh they were redueed to their original limits in Savannah. 

The campaign in the States to the northward of Carolina 
was {perit in deſultory operations ind paftia! expeditions, the 
object of which ſeems to have been to diſtract the attention 
of the Americans by their multiplicity, and to weaken them 
by cutting off their reſources, and deſtroying their maga- 
zines of naval and military ſtores. 

Admiral Gambier, who ſucceeded Lord Howe in the com- 
mand of the Britiſh fleet on the American coaſt, was recalled 
in the ſpring of the preſent year, and in the month of April 
reſigned the command to Sir George Collier. Not long after 
his arrival, an expedition to the Cheſapeak, in Virginia, was 
concerted between him and Sir Henry Clinton, the com- 
mander in chief of the Britiſh army. A detachment, confiſt- 
ing of the grenadiers atid light infantry of the guards, the 424 
regiment, a regiment of Heſſians, and the royal volunteers 
of Ireland, with a detachment of artillery, amounting in the 
whole to one thouſand eight hundred men, under the com- 
mand of General Mathew, was aſſigned for this purpoſe, 
and embarked on board tranſports. Sir George Collier, in 
the Raiſonable of 64 guns, and ſome other veſfels, conveyeT 
them. The fleet entered between the Capes of Virginia on 
the eighth of May, and on the thirteenth entered the mouth 
of Elizabeth river. The Britiſh troops effected a landing 
about three miles below the fort of Portſmouth. The Ame- 
rican garriſon, fearful of being ſurrounded, and having their 
retreat cut off, haſtily evacuated the fort, leaving behind all 
the artillery, ammunition, baggage, and ſtores. Gen, Ma- 
thew, after having taken poſſeſſion of the fort, took a ſtrong 
poſition with his army between Portſmouth and the country, 
his right wing reaching to the fort, the left to the South 
branch of Elizabeth river, and the centre covered in ſront 
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by. an impenetrable ſwamp. The Britiſh commander ſem 
detachments to Norfolk and Goſport ; and all the veſſels in 
Elizabeth river, with an immenſe quantity of naval and mi. 
litary ſtores, merchandize, and proviſions, were either ta. 
ken or deſtroyed by the Britiſh troops. At Kemp's Land. 
ing, in Princeſs Ann county, and at the town of Suffolk, in 
Nanſemond county, an immenſe quantity of proviſions and. 
Rores of all ſorts, with ſome veſſels richly laden, were * 
taken or deſtroyed by other detachments. 

Theſe ſervices being performed, the Britiſh troops were 
re-embarked, and the whole fleet, with the prizes, having 
quitted Virginia, arrived at New-York before the end of the 


month, having been abſent only twenty-four days. The 


damage done to the Americans has been eſtimated at half a 
million ſterling, but it did no ſervice to the royal cauſe, 


Soon after, a ſimilar expedition was projected againſt Con- 


necticut. Governor Tryon was appoined to the command 
of about 2600 land forces, employed on this buſineſs, and be 


was ſupported by Gen, Garth, The tranſports which con- 


veyed' theſe troops, were covered by a ſuitable number of 


armed veſſels, commanded by Sir George Collier, They. 


landed at Eaſt-Haven, and reduced the town to aſhes ; after 


which they marched to New-Haven. The town was deliv- 


ered up to promiſcuous plunder, and the inhabitants were 
ſtripped of every thing. An aged citizen, who laboured under 
a natural inability of ſpeech, had his tongue cut out by one of 


the royal army. After perpetrating every ſpecies of enormi-, 
ty, the invaders reimbarked, and proceeded by water to Fair- 
field. On their approach, the town was evacuated by moſt. 
of the inhabitants. A few women remained, with a view of 


ſaving their property. Parties of the Britiſh entered the de- 
ſerted houſes, where they took every thing of value that 
came in their way, abuſing the women with the fouleſt lan- 


guage, threatening their lives, and preſenting the bayonets to, 


their breaſts. A ſucking infant was plundered of its cloath- 
Ing, while the bayonet was preſented to the breaſt of its mo- 
ther, Towards evening they ſet the houſes on fire, which 
they had previouſly plundered, The town of Norfolk, and 
a part of Green's farms were likewiſe burnt, and two houſes 
of public worſhip were demoliſhed, 

During this ſhort expedition, which had laſted only nine days, 
the injury ſuſtained by the inhabitants of Connecticut in the 
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Joſs of property, was very conſiderable : But notwithſtanding 
the conflagration of ſo many townson the ſea-coaſt, Gen. Waſh- 
ington could not be prevailed upon to abandon his ſtrong ſitu- 
ation in the neighborhood of New-York, He apprehended, 
that one defign of the Britiſh in theſe movements was to draw 
off a part of his army from Weſt- Point, to favour an intended at- 
tack on that important poſt, It was his uniform praftice, to 
riſque no more by way of covering the country, than was 
conſiſtent with the general ſafety. His apparent apathy, 
with reſpe@ to Connecticut, produced murmurs among the 
inhabitants, and the Britiſh commanders were deviſing mea- 
ſures for improving the diſpoſition, which had manifeſted 
itlelf in Connecticut: But Gen. Waſhington had already at- 
chieved an enterprize, which diſconcerted all their defigns 
againſt that State, and called their attention to a different 
quarter, This was the ſurpriſe of the fort of Stony-Point, 
which was taken by aſſault in the night of the fifteenth of 
July. It was an enterprize of difficulty and danger; and 
the American Gen. Wayne who conducted it, deſerved great 


praiſe for his gallantry and good conduct, as did the troops 


which he commanded, for their bravery. 

With a ſtrong detachment, Gen. Wayne ſet out at noon, 
and completed a march of fourteen miles, over bad roads, by 
eight o'clock in the evening. After having reconnoitered 
the works, he divided his troops into two columns, entered 
the works in oppoſite quarters, and met in the centre of 
them about one in the morning of the ſixteenth of July, Nei- 
ther the moraſs, the double row of abbatis, nor the ſtrength 
of the works, damped the ardour of the aſſailants. In the 
face of the moſt tremendous fire of muſketry, and of cannon 
loaded with grape ſhot, they forced their way at the point of 
the bayonet, through every obſtacle. Col. Johnſon, of the 

17th regiment, commanded the Britiſh garriſon, which con- 
bſted of the 17th regiment, the grenadier company of the 
Jiſt, a Company of the regiment of Loyal Americans, and a 
detachment of artillery, amounting in the whole to about 
fix hundred men; of theſe one hundred and fifty two were 
either Killed or wounded, and the reſt, with their command- 
er, were made priſoners, Two flags, two ſtandards, 15 pieces 
of ordnance, and a conſiderable quantity of military ſtores, 
fell into the hands of the conquerors, | 


The conduct of the Americans upon this occaſion was 
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highly meritorious; for they would have been fully py 
in pujting the garriſon to the { word ; not one man 9 wh 


was put to death but in fair combat. 

As ſoon as the news of t at event reached New-York, pre. 
parations were made to recover the fort. The Britiſh com. 
mander expeRted that Gen, Waſhington might be tempted to 
quit his faſtneſſes, and riſque an engagement for the poſſeſſi- 

on of Stoney- Point. But this was not Gen. Waſhington's 
+. ug Orders were given for evacuating Stoney+Pojing, 
which was done after as many of the works had been de- 
ſtroyed a as the time would permit, On the third day after 
the capture of that fort, the Britiſh regained poſſe ſſion of 
it, repaired the works, and placed in it a larger garriſon, 

"This ſucceſsful enterprize was ſpeedily followed by ang- 
ther, which equalled it in boldneſs of deſign. This was the 


ſurprize of the Britiſh garriſon at Powles's Hook, oppoſe to 


New-York, on the Jerſey ſhore, which was effected by Mz 
Jor Lee, with about g50 men. About 30 of the Britiſh were 
Killed, and 169 taken priſoners. Major Lee, according tp 
the orders he had received, made an immediate retreat, with- 
out waiting to deſtroy either the barracks or the artillery, 

But theſe advantages were counterbalanced by an unſuc- 
exſsful attempt, made by zhe State of Maſſachuſetts, ans 
Britiſh poſt at Penobſcot, 

Gen. Francis Maclean, who commanded the Britiſh troops 
in Nova. Scotia, with a detachment of 650 men, in the month 
of june embarked in tranſports, and, eſcorted by three ſloops 
of war, arrived in the bay of Penobſcot, in order to-forma 
ſettlement and eſtabliſh a poſt which might not only fervs 
to check 104 incurſions of the Americans, into Nova-Scotiy 
but be the means of obtaining a conſtant ſupply of ſhip tim- 
ber, with which the neighbouring country abounded, for the 
uſe of the King's yards at Halifax and other places, The 
bay of Penobſcot is about ſeven leagues in breadth at the 
mouth, and ſeventeen Jeagues i in length, terminating. where 
the river Penobſcot empties itſelf into the head of it; and the 
lands all round were then covered with wood, ſcarcely. any 
ſettlements haying been made upon them. About nine miles 
below the mouth of Penobſcot river, on the eaſtern ſige of 
the bay, is a ſmall but convenient harbour, which ſtill retains 
its ancient Indian name of Majabagzduce ; and à point of 


nd, forming one ſide of that harbour, was the ſpat faxed 
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pon by Gen, Maclean for ereRing ©, fort to een. 
tlement. | 

This ocaſioned alarm at Boſton, and it was e to 
countera& the eftabliſhment of the poſt. A ſquadron was 
ſoon got in readineſs, which conſiſted of nineteen armed 
ſhips and brigantines, the largeſt carrying thirty-two, and the 
ſmalleſt ten guns. To theſe were added twenty-ſeven tranſ- 
ports, having on board three thouſand troops; the fleet be- 

ing under the direction of Commodore Saltonſtall, and the 
troops under the command of General Lovel, 

| Gen, Maclean received intelligence of the failing of this 
armament only four days before its arrival at Penobſcot, At 
that time, two of the baſtions of the intended fort were not 
begun, and the other two, with the curtains, were in no 
part above five fect in height, and twelve in thickneſs, 
There was no platform laid, nor any artillery mounted, and 
the ditch in moſt parts was not more than three feet deep. 
Upon the arrival of this intelligence, Gen. Maclean employ- 
ed his troops day and night on ſuch works as were immedi- 
ately neceſſary to ſecure them againſt an aſſault. | 

The Americans effected a landing before day in the morn- 
ing of the twenty-eighth of July, at a place which had been 
thought inacceſſible, and on the thirtieth opened a battery 
againſt the works, at the diſtance of ſeven hundred and fifty 
yards, From the inceſſant labour of the garriſon, the gorge 
of one of the unfiniſhed baſtions was filled up with logs of 
timber, and. the other was ſurrounded with a work of facines 
and earth, ten feet thick ; platforms were laid, and artillery 
mounted; ſo that by the time the Americans had opened 
their battery, the Britiſh thought themſelves tolerably pre- 
pared to reſiſt an aſſault. The Americans made frequent at- 
tempts to enter the harbour, but were conſtantly repulſed 
by the fire from the Britiſh ſhips of war, and a battery erect- 
ed to ſupport them on ſhore. The American land forces, 
nevertheleſs, continued to make approaches, and erect new 
batteries; andi a briſk cannonade was kept up between them 
and the rin for near a fortnight. Frequent {kirmiſhes 
happened without the fort, the garrilon being under the ne- 
ceſſiiy of preſerving a communication with the ſhipping and 
the battery which covered it. Gen. Maclean received, ou 
the twelfth of Auguſt, intelligence by a deſerter, that on the 
following day an aſſault * to be made on the wy and an 
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attack upon the ſhips of war about the ſame time. But the 


approach of the Britiſh ſquadron under Sir George Collier, 


which had failed from New-Yotk to the relief of the garri- 
fon, prevented the Americans from executing their intention, 
During the night of the thirteenth to the fourteenth of Ay. 
guſt the beſiegers evacuated the works, and re-embarked with 
the greateſt part of their cannon on board the ſhips, * A flight 
of the American fleet took place, not daring to wait the ſhock 
of the Britiſh ſquadron, Two of the American armed ſhips 
endeavoured to get to ſea by paſſing round Long--Iſland, 
which lies in the middle of the'bay ; but they were ſoon in- 
tercepted, the firſt being taken, and the other run aſhore and 
blown up by the crew. The reſt of their fleet, with the 
tranſports, fled to the head of the bay, and entered the mouth 
of Penobſcot river, where they landed, and thereby became 
expoſed to a danger almoſt as great as that which they ha 
eſcaped, They had, without proviſions. or any other necel. 
faries, to explore their way for more than an hundred mils 
through this pathleſs deſert, before they could reach a place 
from which ſupplies might be obtained, All the America 
armed veſſels were either taken or deſtroyed. The garriſon 
loſt 70 men, killed, wounded and miſſing. 

Sir George Collier, on his return to New-York, found 
Himſelf ſuperſeded by the arrival of Admiral Arbuthnot from 
England, with ſome ſhips of war, and a fleet of tranſports, 
bringing a reinforcement of troops, To the Admiral he re. 
ſigned the command, and embarked for England. 

When this reinforcement arrived, the ſeaſon for action 
-was not entirely over ; but the appearance of the formidable 
French fleet on the coaſt of Georgia, and the expected attack 
againſt New-York, from the French by ſea, and the Amer: 
cans by land, obliged Sir Henry Clinton to give up all 
thoughts of affenſive operations during the remainder of the 
campaign, and in order to concentre the Britiſh forces 
Rhode-Ifland was evacuated, and the garriſon withdrawn to 
New-York. This viſit of the French fleet to the American 
<oaſt, though unſucceſsful as to its main object, may be {aid 
to have been ſerviceable to the American cauſe, as it obliged 
the Britiſh commander to cheng& his ſyſtem, and act upon 
the defenſive during the remainder of the campaign. 

While the war. thus was languiſhing with reſpect to great 
objeAs in the country, where it originated, it was raging on 
anew element. Hoſtilities between the flects of France and 
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England were carrying on in both the Indies, and in the Eu- 
ropean ſeas, as well as on the coalt of America. Diſtreſſing 
was at this time the fituation of ,Great-Britain, She was 
weakened and diſtrafted in a domeſtic conteſt, was involved 
in 4 new and much. more dangerous war with one of the 
greateſt powers of Europe, and before the end of this year, 
ſhe had the mortification to ſee the King of Spain alſo take a 
decided part againſt her. This union of Spain with France 
had for ſome time been foreſeen by Great- Britain, and 
the moſt vigorous preparations were made by her to reſiſt 
the impending ſtorm. Gibraltar, Where an attack was ex- 
pected, was, in the ſpring of the year, reinforced with troops, 
and plentifully ſupplied with proviſion, and ſtore. 

Tze declaration of war againſt Great- Britain, on the part 
of the S paniſn nation, though long expected, was not made 
till the month of June, after every thing had been prepared 
by them for acting with effect. The grand Spaniſh fleet was 
ready to ſail ; troops were in motion to occupy the works at 
St, Roque, and inveſt Gibraltar by land, whilſt a naval force 
was proceeding to block it up by ſea, Whilſt Gr, Britain 
was embarraſſed with the complicated operations of ſo exten- 
five a war, it was hoped that Spain might with eaſe recover 
back ſome of the poſſeſſions that had been wreſted from her 
in leſs auſpicious times. 

The province of Weſt-Florida, in the month of Auguſt, 
was invaded by two thouſand Spaniards, under the command 
of Don Bernardo de Galvez, and the reduction of Gibraltar 
being thought impracticable any other way than by blockade, 
it was inveſted both by ſea and land. 

By this time, the difficulties under which the new formed 
States of America were labouring, had been greatly increaſed 
by the depreciation of their paper currency, The conteſt 
originating on the ſubject of taxation, the laying on of taxes 
adequate to the exigencies of war, would have been impoli- 
tic, The only plauſible expedient in the power of Congrels 
was therefore to adopt the emillion of bills of credit, repre- 
ſenting ſpecie, under a public engagement to be ultimately 
ſunk by equal taxes, or exchanged for gold or ſilver. The 
United States derived from this paper creation, for a conſi- 
derable time, much benefit, But the encreaſing expences of 
the war, the want of other reſgurces, and the readineſs of the 
people to receive thoſe bills, prompted Congreſs to multiply 
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them beyond the limits of prudence. A diminution of 9 
value was the unavoidabte conſequence. The depreciation 
continued by a kind of gradual progreſſion from the yer 
1777 to 1780: ſo that at laſt the Continental dollars were 
paſſed in moſt parts of America from 50 or 60 for one, and af.. 
terwards 150 for one, The requiſition made by Congreſs to 
the ſeveral States for ſupplies, were alſo far from being a. 
ways regularly complied with, and their troops were often 
in want of the moſt common neceſſaries. Hitherto the cauſs 
of the United States appears alſo to have ſuffered by their de. 
pending too much on temporary enliſtments. But, during 
this year, the Congreſs endeavoured to put their army upon 
a more permanent footing, and to give all the fatisfaRion to 
their officers and ſoldiers Which their eireumſtanees would 
permit. They appointed a committee for arranging their fi- 
nances, and made ſome new regulations reſpecting the wir- 
office and treaſury board, and other public oſices. 
From theſe events, which cauſed but temporary embarrfl- 
ments, I reaflume the thread of the hiſtory of the war. 


$IXTH CAMPAIGN, 1780. 


; 1g departure of Count D'Eſtaing, after his unſucceſs 
ful atiack upon Savannah, which has already been related, 
was no ſooner known, than Sir Henry Clinton ſet on foot 
an expedition, the object of which was the taking of Charles- 
ton, and the reduftion of the province of South-Carolina. 
The troops deſigned for this expedition; wert immediately 
embarked on board the tranſports ; and theſe, eſcorted by 
admiral Arbuthnot, with an adequate naval force, ſailed from 
Sandy-Hook on the 26th of December, 1979. Sir Henry 
Clinton accompanied the expedition; committing the com- 
mand of the royal army in New-York, to Gen. Knyphauſen. 
Such was the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, that this fleet was ſoon 
ſeparated, and driven out of its courſe by tempeſtuous 
weather; and ſcarcely any of the ſhips, arrived at Tybee, 
their place of rendezvous, before the end of January. 
Some of their veſſels were taken; ſome others were loſt, 
and all received damage. Amongſt the ſhips that were loſt, 
was one which contained the heavy ordnance, and almoſt 
all the horſes belonging to the artillery or cavalry, periſhed 
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— After having repaired che damages, the 
fleet proceeded from Tybee to North demon Sund j and 
on the 1th of February, the Britiſh troops were difenibarked 
on John's Hand; about thirty miles from Cherbeſton- 
They adesteed flatly through the country; palling tres 
John's t Jula@&*"Hland4y and from themes over“ 
Cut, to the mat lend, until they reached the banks of Aſh- 
ley river, "oppoſite to Charleftor At the ſame time, part 
of the fleet Was ah Free ee 6 
Gharleſton by Jen. + a An 39 | 
| The lofles White the ws er eee in th 
hte tempeſtous ther, induced gr Henry Clinton; to dif- 
patch an order to New-York for reinforcements of men and 
fiores, He at the lame" time directed Gen; Prevoſt, to ſend 
on to him twelve hundred men from the gerriſon of Suvan- 
nh, Gen, Putterlon st the head ef this detsehment; made 
his way good Ver the river Savannah, and through the in- 
termediate country, and loo After joined Sir Henry Clinton 
near the banks of Ashley rer. ; ma | 
It was not until the 29th of March, that the'#d&varice of 
the royal army cr6Ted thet river at the ferry, sad landed on 
Charleſton Neck, fome miles above.” On the following 
day the Britiſh troops encamped in front of the American 
lines; and om the rſt of April, began to break ground before 
Charleſton, at the diſtanee of our” vos" houfenid Tre. 
from the American works. | 
The tedious paſſage from. New. York . wt the 
flow advance of the royal army, after they had landed, ow | 
the Americans time not only to firengthen, but greatly to 
enlarge the "defences of Chartefton, A chain" of re 
doubts, lines; and batteries, was thrown up extending from 
Aſhley, to Cooper river, upon Which were mounted wys 
wards of eighty pieces of cannon and mortars.” In front of 
the whole, was a firong abbatis, and s wet ditch made by 
paſſing a canal from the heads of fwamps, which rum in op- 
poßte directions. Between the lines and the wbatis, devp 
holes were dug at ſhort intervals. The works on the right 
nd left, were not only of great ſtrength, but advanced ſo far 
beyond the range of the intermediate line, as to enfilade the = 
canal, almoſt from one end to the other: and in the centre 
was a horn work of mafonry, which being cloſed during the 
liege, formed a Kind of citadel. Works were alſo thrown up 
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on all ſides of the town, were a landing was practicable. But, 
beſides thoſe numerous batteries, Charleſton was tin 
more effeftually protected by the bar, or ſand bank, at the 
mouth of the inlet that led from the ſea, This bar could 


not be paſſed by large ſhips of war, and the entry of others 


was rendered difficult and dangerous. The American com- 
modore, Whipple, occupied the ſtation which commanded 
the bar, with a ſquadron of of nine ſail; the largeſt carrying 
forty-four, and the ſmalleſt fixteen guns. 

Great expeRations were at firſt entertained, of the ſuc- 
ceſsful defence of the bar, from the advantageous, poſition 
of the American ſquadron ; but, on further examination, 
this was found to be impracticable. Commodore Whipple, 
therefore fell back to fort Moultrie, and afterwards to 
Charleton, and the crew and guns of all his veſſels, ex. 
cept one, were put on ſhore to reinforce the batteries. To 
prevent the Britiſh armed veſſels from running into Cooper 
river, eleven veſſels were ſunk acroſs the mouth of it, This 
was a moſt important precaution ; for had the. Britiſh fleet 
been permitted to gain poſſeſſion of Cooper river, their larg- 
eſt ſhips might have been ſo ſtationed as to rake the Ameri- 
can lines, and to interrupt the only communication, that re- 
mained between the town and country. 

Commodore Whipple having quitted his ſtation, * 
Arbuthnot entered the bar. On the the gth of April he 
weighed anchor, at five fathom hole, and with the advan- 
tage of a ſtrong ſoutherly wind, and flowing tide, paſſed 
with his ſhips the fire of fort Moultre, with very little 
loſs, and their entry into Cooper river being precluded, 
they anchored near the remains of fort Johnſon. This 
ſquadron conſiſted of the Renown of fifty, the Romulus, 
and Roebuck, each of forty-four guns; the Richmond, 
Blonde, Raleigh and Virginia, frigates, and the Sandwich 
armed ſhip. The ſame day on which this fleet paſſed fort 
Moultrie, the firſt parallel of the beſiegers was finiſhed ; and 
the town being now almoſt completely inveſted, both by ſea 
and land, the Britiſh commanders ſummoned Gen. Lincoln to 
ſurrender, His anſwer was ſhort, but firm, declaring that 
he would defend the town to the laſt extremity. 

The batteries of the firſt parallel were opened upon the 
town, which did ſome execution ; but ſtill the communica- 
tion between the country and the garriſon was kept open 
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acroſs Cooper river. The American General, Woodford, 
paſſed chis river with ſeven hundred men, and entered the 
town on the very day on which the ſummons was ſent to 
Gen. Lincoln. Nevertheleſs, the regular force in the garri- 
fon was much inferior to that of the beſiegers, and but few 
of the militia could be perſuaded to leave their plantations, 
and reinforce their brethren in the capital. In order to 
keep up the communication between the town and country, 
Gen. Lincoln had left his cavalry without tho lines, with or- 
ders to traverſe and keep open the country to the eaſtward 
of Cooper river; and the militia without the lines were 
requeſted to rendezvous there; but Sir Henry Clinton, 
after having ſecured his own communications with the fea, 
detached Colonel Webſter, with one thouſand, four hundred 
men, to cut off thoſe of the Americans, The advanced 
guard of this detachment, compoſed of Tarleton's legion and 
Ferguſon's corps, in the night of the fourteenth of April, 
ſurpriſed the American cavalry, with the militia attached to 
them, at Biggin's Bridge, near Monk's corner, thirty-two 
miles from Charleſton, and completely routed and diſperſed 
them. . 

After this defeat, the Britiſh extended anden to the 
eaſtward of Cooper river, and the arrival of a reinforcement 
of 3000 men from New-York, enabled Sir Henry Clinton to 
ſend more conſiderable detachments tothe Eaſtward of Coop- 
er river, ſo as to cut off from the garriſon all reaſonable 
hopes of effecting a retreat. By the advice of a council of 
war, offers of capitulation were made to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, which he inſtantly rejected, but the garriſon adhered 
to them, in hopes that ſuccours would arrive from the 
neighbouring ſtates, In the mean time the beſiegers 
were daily advancing their works: the ſecond parallel was 
complete$on the twentieth of April, and the third on the 
the bth of May. On the ſame day, the garriſon of Fort 
Moultrie ſurrendered to Capt. Hudſon of the navy, who had 
landed on Sullivan's iſland, with 200 ſeamen and ma- 
rines, to attack the Fort by land, whilſt the ſhips prepared 
to batter it from the water; and, on the ſame day allo, the 
remains of the American cavalry, which eſcaped from the 
ſurpriſe at Monk's corner, were again ſurpriſed by Cal. 
Tarleton on the banks of the Santee, and the whole either 


captured, killed, or diſperſed, 
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While thus every thing proſpered with the Britiſh, Gen, 
Clinton, with a view of ſaving the effuſion of blood, once 
more opened a correſpondence with Gen. Lincoln for the 
ſurrender of the town. But the American commandet, 
wiſhing to gain better terms for the citizens, demanded a 
conference; which Clinton refuſed. The garriſon then 
recommenced hoſtilities, and the beſiegers immediately fol. 
lowed, - The batteries of the third parallel opened upon the 
town, and did great execution. During this fire, which 
continued for two days without intermiſsion, the behegers 
gained the counter-ſcarp of the outwork, that flanked the 
canal; the canal itſelf was paſſed : and the works were ad- 
advanced almoſt to the verge of the ditch, All expeRation 
of ſuccours was at an end; and an immediate aſſault 
was to be expected. Under the preſſure of theſe circum- 
ſtances, a number of the citizens addreſſed Gen. Lin- 
coln in a petition, expreſsing their acquieſcence in the 
terms which Gen, Clinton had offered, and requeſting his 
acceptance of them, A flag of truce was accordingly lent 
out with a propoſition to that effect; and the Britiſh com- 
mander, unwilling to preſs to unconditional ſubmiſsion a 
reduced enemy, whom indulgence might yet reconcile, ac- 
cepted the propoſition, and agreed to grant the ſame terms 
which had been before rejected. On the 12th of May a ca- 
pitulation was figned ; and the ſame day the garriſon laid 
down their arms, and Gen. Leſlie took poſſeſsion of the town, 
By articles of capitulation, the garriſon was to march out 
of town, and to depoſit their arms in front of the works, 
but the drums were not to beat a Britiſh march, nor the co- 
lours to be uncaſed. The troops and ſeaman were to keep 
their baggage, and remain priloners of war till exchanged, 
The militia were permitted to return to their reſpective 
homes, as priſoners on parole; and while they adhered to 
their parole, were not to be moleſted by the Britiſh troops, 
in perſon or property, The inhabitants of all, conditions to 
be conſidered as priſoners on parole, and to hold their pro- 
perty on the ſame terms. with the militia, The officers of 
the army and navy, to retain their ſervants, {words, piſtols, 
and baggage unſearched. They were allo permitted to {ell 
their horſes, but not to remove them. A veſſel was allowed 
to proceed to Philadelphia with Gen. Lincolu's diſpatches 
unopened. | 


(To be continued.) 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR 'NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS Or 


HORSE, 
{Continued from page 210.) 


NON-COMMISSIONED Officer ſhould be acquaint- 
ed allo with the name of every village within view of 
his poſt, and to be able to tell their diſtance ; that when His 
officer or the commander of the corps viſits him, he udy 
give them proper anſwers. 
| If the enemy attacks, he ſhould endeavor to draw it from 
that troop, commanded by an officer, higher in rank than a 
non-commiſſioned officer ; and ſhould the enemy advance 
againſt that troop GEL, he ſhould ROOw how to 
get into its rear, | 

Though as I have ſaid, a non · commiſſioned officer i is ſet. 
* left to himſelf, he may be under a neceſſity of placing 
videttes ; of courle he ſhould be inſtrufted in this in time of 
peace, and this is the duty of the officer; from whoſe field- 
guard he is detached, as we ſhall ſee in the continuation, _ 

Seck. IV. To inſtrut non- commi ſſioned officers in making 
guard - patrols, is a thing principally to be attended to. They 
ſhould learn how to patrol a village, a wood, a hill, or paſg 
cut grounds unnoticed through occupied places: to ſecure 
i ſafe retreat, or return by a round-about way, and even to 
divide the troops under their command, and re- unite them 
it a fixed place. We ſhould teach them how to march in 
nightly patrols, and not ſuffer them to ſtray too far from 
them ; how they are to act in winter-patrols; where they can 
only follow the common road. All this they ſhould be pro- 
perly and diſtinctly ſhewn at the manceuvres, as ſuch things 
frequently occur in ſkirmiſhes. 

Seck. V. If they can patrol well, they will be able to re- 
connoitre well, and to get good intelligence of the enemy. 
Here we ſhould ſhew them how they are to try any ground; 
to get: ſlyly up to the enemy, in order to diſcover its poſi- 
tion ; to ſteak up to their field-guards, i in order to diſcover ' 
their ſtrength; to creep by night into a village, to learn 
whether it is occupied ; to lie down in a trench or ditch, to 
liften 2 obſerve the enemy at a diſtance, an and fuffer chen | 


Qq 
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to march by. i in So to give intelligence of their ſtrengih, 
or the way they have taken, . 

We ſhould, therefore, at the mar uvres aft as follows, 
Sometimes in hilly, ſometimes in ſandy environs, we ſhould 
poſt a ſtrong: and ſometimes a non-commiſſioned officer's 
guard, and make it teke different poſitions on different days, 
and cover themſelves, by field guards properly. At one 
time we ſhould command a non-commiſhoned officer with 
from 6to 12 men, acrording to the ſituation of the ground, 
to ſteal by with his men, or at leaſt with a couple of them, 
either at + diſtance or near; teach him how to quit his con- 
cealed troop ; dilmounting himlelf, giving his horſe to an- 
other to hold, fo as to get forward himlelf unperceived, 
in order to obſerve every thing more particularly, He 
Mould have two piſtols continually in his hand, that in caſe 
he meets a peaſant or any other perſon, he may ſtop him, by 
clapping the piſtol to his breaſt, and threatening to kill him, 
if he does not inſtantly tell him what he knows of the enemy, 
or its poſition ; or if he makes the leaſt noiſe, He may then 
aſk the perſon he meets, how he ſhall be able to get up cloſe 
to the enemy, and unperceived ; but ſhould not, on any ac- 
count, ſuffer ſuch perſon to go from him. 

We ſhould alſo inſtru the non-commiſſioned officers, in 
caſe they are taken priſoners, to lay they are delerters, and 
this, in order to prevent their troops being ſearched for and 
diſcovered ; and as ſoon as their troops have any realon to 
ſuppole, that their officer, or officers, are taken priſoners, by 
a too long abſence, they ſhould retreat and give intelligence 
of it, Tney ſhould be predtiſed, therefore in this, that 
they myo af cad axper 21. it. 

We have occahon lometimes at night. to poſt field- guards, 
and make a fire near them; we ſhould therefore ſhew the 
non-commiſſioned officers and privates how io conduct 
themlelves in this. This may be done in day time; and 
they ſhould be taught how to act, in cale they are dilcover- 
ed or attacked, by a vidette or patiol, 

hey ſhould learn to reconnoitre an enemy from a dil. 
tance .; to this end, we ſhould {end from go to 50, or more 
horlemen-from one village to another, and give the officers 
orders to alter their march often, | At this time, the non- 
| commiſſioned office:, who is in command, being told where 


the. enemy will N is to endeavor, to get lyly by them, 
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without being diſcovered by the hde-patrol, in order to ob- 


ſerve their march. Here he ſhould be taught occaſionally 
to creep into a hedge, and let the enemy pals by him, in order 


to obſerve their ſtrength; next to draw back, and get for- 


ward again, ſideways of them; or get up a hill, a tree, or a | 


polt, to make freſh obſerv ition of their march. 

When an appel is ſounded, they hould minutely report 
what they have ſeen; how ſtrong they ſuppoie the ene ny 
to be, or how ſtrong the troop is they have obierved, to 
which quarter they have marched, what pl ce they obſerved 
them from, and where they ching cheir roue ; whether 
they marched two by two, in platooas, or in whale fronts, 


and where they halted. Aad thole office-s who have the. 
command of the troops, ſo called the enemy's. ſhould alſo, 
notice and remember their own motions, that it miy be 
known whether the non- commi ſſioned officers on the looks 


out, make a true and exact report or not. 


Tae mance ivre ended, the non- co n niſſioned offi : ers, 
ſnoild give their report in writing, wincn ſhould be as pl in, 
conciſe, and ſimple, as poſſible. On the receipt of this re- 


port, we ſhould talk to them on the ſabject with temper, 


correct them if wrong, and order the n to copy it. 


Seck. VI. They ſhould learn to levy contributions i in | 
neig1borhood, where an enemy is, to demand hoſtages, or 


ſecure tuſpeRted perſons, In ſhort, we cannot be too parti- 


cular in our inſtructions to non- eo nmiſſioned officers 3 . 
and we ſhill be amoly rewarded, if we can, by this labour 
and attention, mike one in every (q uadron, fo clever, as to 
be able to eairait hin lafely with a com mand, and to o rely on 


his reports. 
There are many things in which no inſtructions can be 


given in time of peace: but to thoſe who are deſirous of 
information and knowledge, we ſhould fr-q ently diicourſe 
of and talk ſuch matters over; ; and ſhould, as far as potſivle | 
exvliin things to them, and poiat out all the ways and means 
and every advantage to be taken in cale of neceſſity. For 
inſtince, we ſhould repreſent to then, that patrols i in an 


enemy's country, Mould get the beſt intelligence po! Hole 
of their intention, by enq niries among the country: people; 
for which purpoſe they are to appeir ſometimes as friends, 
ſometimes as an enemy: ſometimes to uſe 300d words, and 


ſometimes threats, Sich things cannot be learned at ma- 
nœuvres or exerciſe. | 


1 
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I have further to obſerve, that in the inſtructions, to non- 
commiſſioned officers, we ſhould advance with them gradu- 


ally, give t them time to make their patrols, and to reconnoi- 


tre ; and ſhould not interrupt them, that they may get a lik- 

ing | for what they are to do; and every thing, as before at an 

enemy, ſhould be made difficult, that they may know how to 

conduit themſelyes i in time of a ion. | 
(To be continued, ) 
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JOURNAL QF-THE SPANISH EXPEDITION AGAINST ALCIERS, 
n . » 7 * IN 1775. 


; began by a ſub-lieutenancy i in the regiment of Hibernia; 


he was major of that corps, when he obtained leave to ſerve. 


a campaign in the French army in Germany. At his return 
he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel ; and af- 
terwards the poſt of adjutant, or aide-major-general of exer- 
ciſe was created for him, in conſideration of his having in- 
troduced the German exerciſe into the Britiſh army, In 
the Portugueſe v war, the command of a body of light troops, 
was given to O'Reilly, who was made a brigadier, before the 
end of the campaign; and ſoon after ſent out as mariſcal de 
campo, to ſuperintend the rebuilding of the fortifications of 
the Havannah, which had been lately reſtored to Spain, by 
the treaty of Fontainebleau, 

His commiſſion being ended, he returned from Cuba ; and, 
being named inſpektor general of the Spaniſh infantry, form- 
ed a camp, where the 3 King aſliſted at the manœuvres in per- 
fon. The monarch Was ſo well pleaſed with the perform- 
ance, that he raiſed the inſpeRor, to the rank of licutenant- 


general, and diſpatched him to ſettle the diſputes in New- 


Orleans, where the French planters, refuſed to ſubmit to the 
Spaniſh government. He is the prejector of the preſent 
ſcheme, and came to Carthagena, to put it in execution; 
being appointed commander in chief of all the troops aſſem- 
bled i in this port, If he is ſucceſsſul, no doubt he will be 
immediately named captain: general. An order is inued out, 


prohibiting all diſcourſe on the ſubjett of this expedition, 
the deſtination of which remains a profound lecret. Count 


O'Reilly has undex his command nineteen, thouſand cigitt 


"HE Count 8 O'Reilly, i is an Iriſhman, who 
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non - hundred and twenty foot, and thirteen hundred and ſixty- 

zradu- eight horſe, Coſtejon brings him forty- ſeven king's ſhips, 
nn of different rates and three hundred and forty- ſix tranſports. 
a lik. June 15. | 
re an The proteſſion of Corpus Chriſti paſſed along the mole. 

of Carthagena, and the fleet received the benedict ion. The 
ſhips, dreſt out with flags and ſtreamers of various colours, 

fluted the Hoft with a triple diſcharge of all their artillery, 
Our generals, O'Reilly and Sir Philip Richardos, came on 
board at five in the afternoon. We remained till the 

23d, 


1 
Ry expecting every day to (ail, except that very one we actually 
did ſail. We had ſeen the wind ſo often favorable, without our, 
who | making the leaſt motion, that I began to have my doubts about, 
* our departure; which however took place in the night be- 
ſerve tween the 22d and 2 34. We kept beating about before Car- 
turn thagena, in | ths utmoſt diforder, till the 
d af. 27th, 
AT when we bore away from that harbor ; and, after two 
| ihe days of the ſtrangeſt manceuvres ever known, by which 
In the fleet was ſeparated into an hundred diviſions, all | 
Ku. ſteering different ways, we began to ſulpe& we were hound 
the for Algiers. | 
| de goth, 
s of At ten this moring, found ourſelves off Cape Cercely, fif- 
a by teen leagues weſt of Algiers. All our ſcattered fleet got to- | 
gether in the night, and made for the land, between Cape 
nd, Tenez, and Cape Cercely, where we lay to the remainder of 
m- the night, We ſaw fires on all the hills, and along the ſhore ; 
er · fgnals, no doubt, to alarm the country. 
m- Fuly iſt. 
nt- At three in the morning, the admiral fired a gun, for us to g 
Wo keep on our courſe, and at nine we were about fix leagues 
the from Bocmeo. At eleven, we doubled Cape Peſcado and a 
ent litle before twelve, the Bay of Algiers opened upon us, ö 
n; where we ſaw our men of war and miſſing ſhips lying at | 
m- anchor, At one, we could diſtinguiſh the town with a |py- | 
be ing-glaſs, Soon after, the Algerines, fired ſome ſhot from | 
ut, the. town, and caſtles, and hoiſted ſeveral red flags. Came f 
n, to an anchor in twenty-five fathom water. The reſt of the j 
ne fleet came up ſoon, and formed. a_moſt beautiful and formi- 
kt Gple ew but 1 muſt confels, that the fortaficat ons of Al- 
. | 
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giers, andthe dangerous #pPEarance of the coaſt, were tothe 
full as tremendous. We were in the belief, that we had leen 
a conſiderable camp on the e ſt of the river Inrac; and about 
nine at night, we were confirmed in our opinion, by the 
lighting of many fires ; » Which in leis than 2 quarter of an 
hour ran along and ſet the whole ridge of hills in a bloze, 
The dead calm which then reigned, and the weet harmony 
of two clarinets, that were playing on board a neighboring 
ſhip, made me paſs a moſt delicious hour, and forget that l 
thole charms were ſoon to be changed into horrbrs; ill 
midnight we heard a con inual firing of muſke s, which we 


were told was the Mooriſh method of paſſing the parole, 1 


now learned that the men of war, had come up the preced- 
ing evening; that our generals, diſguiſed in lailors jackets, 


had reconnoitred the coaſt, and on their return had held * 


council of war. 

At ſeven, the general ſent for the captains of the tranf. 
ports, to withdraw a ſealed paper they had received at Car. 
thagena, which they were not to open, unleſs driven off by 


ſtreſs of weather, At five in the evening, he gave cut the 


order for landing the next morning; but the lea running 
rather high about eight, the expedition was put off, Our 
commanding officers had orders not to- ſend for cartridges 
till next day, They are to be delivered out at the rate of 
fixty for each ſoldier; which, with-twenty-two he received 


at Barcelona, a pick-axe, a knepfork for proviſions, anda 


tin-box for vinegar and water, beſides his arms, will prove 
an intolerable burthen at this hot ſeaſon of the year, 
34. 
All this day it blew a freſh gale from the E. N. E. which 
ruffled the lea lo much, as to prevent our landing the follow- 


ing night, as the general had propoled, We dilcovercd 


ſome new camps of Moors; one in particular, to the eaſt- 
ward of Algiers, which could neither annoy us, nor ſuccor 
thole we intended to attack ; but we inferred from it, they 
were in no want of troops, hace they had poſts on every 


fide. 4th, 
At noon, we had notice givea us, that our four companies 


were to pals on board another veſſel; but which it was to 
be, we were not informed till three; when we were told 
that five galliots were to take in fifty men each, and the ſur- 


plus to be paſſed on board other ſhips; the captains of 
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which, were ordere 1 to ſend their boats for them immedi- 
nelv. The cartridges, not being delivered, occahoned a 
delay of two hours, ſpent in great confuſion, This affair 
being at 1-ngth ſetiled, we went on board the galliots, where 
we ſoon had a lively fenſe of the miſery that awaited us. 
The orders of the day were, that the officers and ſoldiers 
fhoaid carry four days proviſion ; and at eight at night, they 
ſhould put off, in order to be able to land next morning on 
the beach of the gulf of the Badwoman, which is five leagues 
weitof Algiers, Our generals had ſo often boaſted of the plenty 
that was to follow us aſhore, that we longed with the utmoſt 
impatience for the order for landing, as we looked upon it 
as the only thing that could put an end to our ſufferings, 
which hourly increaſed on board the galliots, whither we 
had carried nothing but a little bad biſcuit, ſome cheeſe and 
wine; moſt wretched food! beſides the horrid inconveni- 
ence of not having room to lie down, or even to get up from 
the bench, we firſt ſat down upon. A dead calm all night. 
The breeze failed and our landing was once more defer. 
red, by which means both officers and men paſſed : a cruel 
night. 5th. 

Received orders to comply with thoſe given out on the 
2d, for the mode of diſembarking, now no longer to be at- 
tempted at the gulf of the Badwoman; where we ſhould 
indeed have been in the greateſt danger of periſning. The 
very name denotes the danger we ſhould have had to encoun- 
ter, All day a ſmart gale from the eaſt, and another demur; 


and a lecond moſt fatiguing night for the ſoldiers. 
Gen. | 


The plan being now changed, we were ordered at eight, 
to pals into the galliot that was to be placed on the left 
wing, with an hundred men of the Walloon guards on board. 
By ſome ſtrange arrangement or other, our hundred was 
made up of two half companies, inſtead of one whole one, 
At ten, law ſome men of war working out of the line of bat- 
tle, to get near the ſhore, The ſlowneſs of their motion 
Was no doubt, regulated by the deſire they had of attacking 
three forts on the weſt, which it was deemed neceſſary to 
filence, before we could approach the land ; but for what 
reaſon had this been deferred for ſo many days? 

We had received orders to land ſo long ago as the 2d 
Which would have been put in execution, but for the wea- 
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ther that proved unfavorable, although no ſuch precautich 
had been taken, nor even any floats prepared for the arti]. 
lety. Indeed, fince that time, they had been at work patch. 
ing up ſome rafts, _ 8 | | 
At noon, the lefſer of the two Tuſcan frigates bore down 
within half a cannon ſhot of a fort that fired upon her, Af. 
ter having examined it, ſhe tacked about, and came alon; 
fide of her commodore. At half paſt three, the Saint 75 
ſepl ſteered towards the land, an drove within reach of 
three batteries that began to cannonade her; ſhe returned 
the fire, but theirs growing very briſk, the Oriente was ſent 
to take off the ſhot of a fort, that annoyed her very much on 
Her ſtarboard quarter, This engagement laſted till eight, 
without much harm done to either fide, The Saint Joſeph 
had four men killed and ſome wounded, among whom wa 
the captain ſlighty bruiſed by a ſplinter : Some of the can. F 
rion of the fort were diſmounted, The galliots rowed away po 
the two ſhips Which were becalmed, During this action, od be 
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the Tuſcan frigate failed in again, cloſe under the ſhore to Ede of 
cannonade ſome ſtraggling parties of Moors, and a fort ut 4 
ſome diſtance on the left. A Spaniſh man of war, and a — 


frigate had already attacked this fort, but had prudently 
placed themſelves out of the reach of all miſchief ; their cau- 
tion was exemplary and his catholic majeſty may ſafely en- 
truſt ſuch dauntleſs captains with the command of his ſhips 
being well aſſured they will bring them back to his ports 
whole and untouched, At ſeven, we deſcried three Alge- FF 
rine barques, and about twelve ſhallops with heavy cannon, day has 
bearing down upon the Saint Joſeph. The half galley of the for 


orders 

comma 
deſign 
Till ter 
the rel 


D. Ant. Barcelo got under ſail in an inſtant to give them, The bo: 
chace, and was followed by five of our galliots. The chace NE ER 
liſted till half after eight, when the enemy retired under only lat 
the cannon of Algiers. The galliot I was in, was one of 


thoſe ſent out to to a bombketch up to the Admiral's At h 
ſkip; but the breeze was ſo ſtrong that we would not ron fulbcie; 
againſt it, and were obliged to give up the point, and come enemy” 
along fide of the admiral, to wait for our orders, the Che 

Tak 2 eee land, de 

At four, faw ſeveral ſhallops full of troops going and com- r b 

ing under the ſtern of the admiral, The ma jor of the Wal- well +4 
lo6n guards, whom I ſaw upon deck, called out to me, that 
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tike care to have boats for our hundred men, The poor 
ſoldiers, were quite caſt down with the wretchedneſs of 
their ſituation; and it muſt be acknowledged, that to leave 
them four days, and as many nights, on a beach expoſed to 
the violent heats and unwholeſome damps of the coaſt of Afri- 
ez, and to give them nothing to eat but bad bread and cheeſe, 
w2s but a ſorry preparation for an enterprize that required 
firength of body and vigor of mind, Their officers were 
not much better off, The maſter of our barque did every 
thing in his power to alleviate our diſtreſſes; but this kind 
of veſſel is ſo exceedingly inconvenient, that we were obli- 
ged to lie on the floor; and its cookery fo nauſeous, that, 
even in our miſerable condition, we never could get any 
thing down but a little foup, 

At nine, I went on board the ſhip where Gen, O'Reilly 
was, and learned that the attack had been deferred, becauſe 
many detachments had not been punctual to their hour, On 
this account, he ordered all the barques with the grenadiers 
and battalions deſtined for the firſt embarkation, to be along 
fide of the admiral preciſely at eight in the evening, in order 
to let off at day-break, Mhen the ſignal was to be given. The 
bomb-ketches were put in readineſs, and the galliors had 
orders to range themſelves behind them exactly at ten, Our 
commanders ſeemed to intend bombarding Algiers, but the 
deſign was not put in execution, nor have I learnt the reaſon. 
Till ten, the boats kept rowing up to the rendezvous, whilſt 
the reſt of the fleet drew near the batteries they were to 
cannonade, to cover our landing. Our inaction this whole 
day had given the Moors time to repair the damage done 
the foregoing one, and to put their forts in proper order. 
The boats our major promiſed us, did not yet appear; ſo our 
maſter told us we ſhould have his, which, however, could 
only land part of us at a time. 

8h, 

At half paſt three, the men of war began the attack, with 
fulficient prudence, not to be under any apprehenſions of the 
enemy's balls reaching them. The two Tuſcan frigates, and 
the Chebec commanded by Barcelo, by drawing too near the 
land, deſtroyed the beautiful uniformity of the line, formed 
afar by our men of war and frigates, whoſe fire was perfectly 
well kept up ; but unfortunately of no manner of ſervice, on 


count of their vaſt diſtance from the enemy, At half after 
| R r 
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four, the admiral hung out the ſignal for going aſhore, 
Seven galliots advanced to clear the beach ; they were fol. 
lowed by ſeven diviſions of boats; each diviſion carrying: 
brigade of ſoldiers, which was to form itſelf into a line of 
battle fix deep, as ſoon as landed; but the boats werg 
thrown into confuſion, as they had not been properly ſepi- 
rated and diſpoſed, before they left the place of rendezvous, 
This diforder, which might have occaſioned our total over. 
throw, would have been prevented, had we been provided 
with boats proper for ſuch an operation, Luckily for us 
we met with no obſtacles, the leaſt of which would have 
been fatal to us; and we landed about eight thouſand men 
on the ſhore, eaſt of Algiers ; the boats left us immediately, 
and went back to fetch the ſecond diviſion, which did nat 
arrive till an hour after, and then only part of the troops 
could get on ſhore, 

The grenadiers of the army drew up in front, and advan. 
ced; but they had not marched an hundred rn be fore 
many of their men and almoſt all their officers were killed 
or wounded, Thoſe next them, moved forward to ſupport 
them, without having time to form their ranks, a necellary 
conſequence of the manner in which they had been put inis 
the boats and diſembarked ; ſome companies never could get 
together, having landed in different places, and by parcels, 
The light infantry was by this time cut to pieces, The un- 
evenneſs of the ground we occupied, rendered every ſand- 
heap, a fmall breaſt-work, from behind which the Africans 
fired upon us by platoons, as they kept retiring towards the 
foot of the hills, about ſix hundred paces from the ſea, where 
they hid themſelves among the woods and gardens, 

The General now ordered the left wing to advance. It 
was juſt fix o'clock, and his ſcheme was to march the lett 
wing to the brow of the hill, (the right reſting on the lex 
ſhore) and then to form a column, and advance about a lcague 
further, to the attack of the caſtle of Charles V. which com- 
mands the whole town. The ſtorming of this fort would 
have enſured the conqueſt of Algiers, Whillt our left wing 
marched on with an intrepidity ſcarce to be expected in ls 
dangerous a poſition ; ſome battalions of the centre being 
rather before the reſt, drew up in battle array, and with the 
Spaniſh guards faced to the right, that they might defend u 
from the cavalry of the Bey of Maſcara, This body of horte 
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CE 
was ſoon diſperſed by their fire, and that of the chebec of 
Ant. Barcelo. But the Bey of Conſtantina, who commanded 
a large detachment of cavalry on our left, ſiezed this oppor- 
tunity to drive a herd of camels againſt the head of the Wal- 
loon guards, By this unexpetted aſſault, he was in hopes of 
drawing off their attention, whilſt he diſpatched a body of 
kfteen thouſand horle, to cut off their communication with 
the ſea, from which we were now pretty far diſtant. Our 
corps de reſerve wheeling off to the left, drow up to fill the 
ſyace between the ſea and the column of Walloons, who 
were forming their lines to repel the enemies that attacked 
mem from behind the camels; but the greateſt ſteadineſs 
would have availed us little, nor could we have avoided 
being broken and ſlaughtered to a man, as our formation was 
too weak to feſiſt the impetucſity of ſuch a body of horſe, 
had not Mr. Acton, the Tuſcan commander, cut his cables, 
and let his ſhips drive into ſhore, juft as the enemy was com- 
ing on us full gallop. The inceflant fire of his great guns, 
loaded with grape ſhot, not only ſtopped them in their car» 
reer, but obliged them to retire with great loſs. 

Being delivered from this danger, we made our retreat 
towards the ſea-fide, in ſuch Giforder as muſt enſue from a 
want of proper commaaders, abandoning to the fury of the 
barbarians our unhappy fellow ſoldiers, that were unable to- 
keep up with us, 

Our genera! had been buſy for the laſt two hours, throw- 
ing up an intrenchment with faſcines, earth bags, and che- 
vaux de frize, We continued the work, and, to cover our- 
front and flanks, placed a few eight and twelve pounders- 
that had been of great ſervice to us all the morning, in our 
dierent operations. We remained thus the beſt part of the 
day, pretty ſecure from all attacks of the Mooriſh cavalry, 
but by no means ſheltered from the balls of their carabines, 
which, carrying at leaſt one third further than our firelocks, 
killed upwards of four hundred of our men, in this kind of 
camp, Here I faw our general on horſe-back, going about 
to encourage the ſoldiers ; who ſtretched out on the burning 
lands, ſeemed heedleſs of the dangers around, and only anx- 
io us to procure a little reſt to their weary limbs. 

By one o' clock, the Moors had finiſhed a battery on the 
right of our camp; and We were ſo pinched for room, and 
huddled together, that every ſhot took place. Gcueral. 
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O'Reilly having called for a return of the killed and worng. 
ed, aſſembled a council of war, in which it was decided, 
that at four we ſhould reimbark, as the enemy was raifing 
an other battery in front, which we muſt paſs under if we 
perſiſted in the undertaking, The Algerines, for want of 
experience in theſe matters, ſuffered us to accempliſh our 
ends undifturbed ; And about three in the morning, the 
laſt diviſion of the army reimbarked, leaving behind them 
fourteen field- pieces, two howitzers, ſome cheſts of ammu- 
nition, and the materials of our encampment, which the ene. 
my broke into, the moment the grenadiers of the rear-guards 


puſhed off from the ſhore, We left on the field of baue, 


one thouſand three hundred men, and brought off three 
thouſand deſparately wounded, _ 

There being unfortunately hoſpitals only for four hun- 
dred men, the boats that had landed the Walloons, were ta. 
ken up for the reception af the wounded ; this occalioed 
the greateſt diſorder imaginable in our battalions, who 
came off as well as they could, in the firſt boats or tartan 
they could meet with, They remained in this confuſion 
above four and twenty hours employed, as well as any other 
regiments, in getting together their disjointed companies. 

The Moors, as feon as they had burſt into our camp, cut 
off the heads of all our ſlain, and earried them off in bags, 
to demand the premium offered by the dey, for every chriſti- 
an head ; they afterwards heaped up the carcaſes upan the 
facines of the entrenchment, and ſet fire to the pile, which 
we ſaw burning for two days and twe nights, 

10th, and 11th, 

All hurry ; no water to be had, though there were ſhip- 
loads of it in the fleet. 12th. 

At fix, A. u. ſignal for weighing anchor, Soon after moſt 
of the fleet ſailed out of the bay. 

| | 15th, 

At ſeven A. u. came to an anchor in Alicant road, 

aft, .. 

The Walloon guards Wt ordered aſhore, and quartered 
at Sanjuan. Auguſt 10th. 

We re-imbarked, and <toth, 

Landed at Barcelona, 


Spain, in the years 19715, and 


Taken from Travels through 
1776, by Henry Swinburne, E/q, 
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EXTRAORDINARY VALOUR QF THE BRITISH GARRISON, 
OF ALICANT IR 1709.* 


— ᷑ x M 


LICANT is a city and port, commanded by a ſtrong 
A caſtle, ſtanding on a rock, at a ſmall diſtance from 


the ſea, and about fixty-cight miles ſouth from the capital 
city of Valentia, There was in it a pretty good garriſon, 
under the command of Major-General Richards, which 
made an obſtinate defence againſt a very numerous army 
of the French and Spaniards, with a very large train 
of heavy artillery, and excellently ſupplied with ammunt- 
tion, At laſt the city being abſolutely untenable, the gar- 
rilon reſolved to retire into the caſtle, which had hitherto 
been eſteemed impregnable. They ſunk three ciſterns in 
the ſolid rock, and then, with incredible labor, filled them 
with water, The troops that retired into it, were Sir 
Charles Hotham's regiment, and that of Colonel Sibourg, 
generally called the French regiment, becauſe it was compo- 
led of refugees. After ſome progrels made in this ſecond 
hege, the French ſaw that it was impoſſible to do any great 
matter in the uſual way, and therefore contrary to all ex- 
pectation, reſolved upon a work exceſlively laborious, and 
in all outward appearance impracticable; which was that of 
mining through the ſolid rock, in order to blow up the caſtle 
and its garriſon into the air together, At farſt Major-Gen- 
eral Richards, and all the officers in the place, looked upon 
the enemy's ſcheme as a thing utterly impoſſible to be ac- 
compliſhed, and were ſecretly well pleaſed with their un- 
dertaking, in hopes it would give time for the Britiſh fleet to 
come to their relief; yet this did not hinder them from do- 
ing all that lay in their power to incommode the workmen, 
and at leaſt to countermine them, 

The beſiegers however, wrought ſo inceſſantly, and brought 
ſuch numbers of peaſants to aſſiſt them in their labours, that 
they, having in about twelve weeks time finiſhed the works 
thought proper for this ſervice, by very experienced engir 
Reers, and charged them with 1500 barrels of powder, ſeveral 


This place was taken by the Britiſh. in 2796. 
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large beams, iron bars and crows, and other utenſils of de. 
ſtruction, ſummoned the caſtle to ſurrender, March 20th, 
moſt ſolemnly aſſuring, a ſafe and honorable convoy to Bat. 
celona, with bag and baggage for every perſon in it, if they 
ſubmitted within three days, and prevented the ruin of the 
eaſtle ; but threatened otherwiſe, no mercy ſhould be ſhewn, 
if any might accidentally eſcape the blow: and, to demon- 
ſtrate the reality of their deſign, they defired the garriſon 
might depute three or more engineers, with other gentlemen 
of competent ſkill, to view their works, and make 2 faith. 
ful report of what they ſaw. Accordingly, two hield-officers 
went to the mine, and were allowed the liberty of making 
what ſcrutiny they pleaſed ; upon which they told the g0- 
vernor, that, if their judgment failed them not, the exploſion 
would carry up the whole caſtle to the eaſternmoſt battery, 
unleſs it took vent in their own countermine, or vein ; but 
at leaſt, they conceived it would carry away the ſea-battery, 
the lodging rooms in the caſtle cloſe, ſome of the chambers 
cut for ſoldiers barracks, and they very much feared, might 
affe& the great ciſtern, : | 

A grand council of war was called upon this; the French 
meſſage delivered, and the engineers made their report; the 
beſieged acknowledged their want of water, but believing 
the Britiſh fleet might be ſenſible of their diſtreſs, and con- 
ſequently under ſome concern for their relief, their unani- 
mous reſolution was, to commit themſelves to the providence 
of God, and, whatever fate attended them, to ſtand the 
ſpringing of the mine. The French General, and Spaniſh 
Officers, expreſſed the utmoſt concern at this anſwer ; and 
the ſecond night of the three allowed, ſent to divert them, 
from what they called, inexcuſable obſtinacy : offering the 
ſame honorable articles as before, even upon that late compli- 
ance ; but theſe ſtill were rejected by the beſieged. The 
fatal third night approaching, and no fleet ſeen, the French 
ſent their laſt ſummons, and withal an affurance, that their 
mine was primed, and ſhould be ſprung by ſix o'clock the 
next morning; and though, as they law, all hope and proſ- 
pe of relief was vain, yet there was room for ſaſety ſtill, and 
the terms already propoſed, were in their power to accept. 
The beſieged perſiſted in their adherence to the reſult of 
their firſt council, and the French met their uſual aniwer 
again; therefore, as a prologue to their intended tragedy 
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they ordered all the inhabitants of that quarter to withdraw 


from their houſes before five o'clock the enſuing morning. 
The beſieged, in the mean time, kept a general guard, devot- 
ing themſelves to their meditations, The Major-General, 
Col. Sibourg, and Lieut, Col. Thornicroft, of Sir Charles 
Hotham's regiment, ſat together in the Governor's uſual 
lodging room ; other officers cantoned themlelves as their 
tempers inclined them, to paſs the melancholy night. 

At length, day appearing, the Governor was informed, 
that the inhabitants were flying in crowds to the weſtern- 
moſt part of the town. The Governor, attended by the 
above mentioned gentlemen, and about five or fix other offi- 
cers, went to the weſt battery, to inform himſelf better. 
After he had remained there about a quarter of an hour, 
Lieut, Col. Thornicroft defired him to remove, as being 


unable to do any ſervice there ; he and Col, Sibourg both 


anſwered, that no danger was to be apprehended there, 
more than in any other place; and that there they would 
wait the event, The Lieut, Colonel remained, becauſe his 
ſuperiors did, and other officers imitated the ſame example ; 
but the hour of five being now conſiderably paſt, the corpo- 
ral's guard cried out, that the train was fired, obſerving ſome 
ſmoke from the lighted matches, and other combuſtible mat- 
ter near it, from whence the ſame aſcended to the centinels 
above, The Governor and field-officers were then urged to 
retreat, but refuſed. 

The mine at laſt blew up ; the rock opened and ſhut ; the 
whole mountain felt the convulſion; the Governor and feld- 
officers, with their company, ten guns, and two mortars, 
were buried in the abyls ; the walls of the caſtle ſhook, part 
of the great ciſtern fell, another ciſtern almoſt cloſed, and 
the rock ſhut a man to his neck in its cliff, who lived many 
hours in that afflicting poſture. About thirty-ſix centinels 
and women were ſwallowed in different quarters, whole 
dying groans were heard, ſome of them, after the fourth 
mournful day. Many houſes of the town were overwhelm- 
ed in their ruins, and the caſtle ſuffered much ; but that it 
wears any form at all, was owing to the vent which the ex- 
ploſion forced through the veins of the rock, and the coun- 
termine, After the loſs of the chief-officers, tha govern- 
ment fell of courſe to Lient. Col. Dalbeume, who drew out 
a detachment from the whole garriſon, and with it made 
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deſperate ſally, to ſhew how little he was moved at their 
thunder, The bombs from the caſtle played on the town 
more violently ; and the ſhot galled every corner of their 
ſtreets; which marks of their reſentment they continued 
till the arrival of the Britiſh fleet, which they had expetted 
ſo long. 


— 


* 
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RETREAT. 


\ FINE retreat is look'd on by many experienced officers 

as the maſter-piece of a good General; for which res- 

fon nothing ſhould be neglected to make it ſafe and honor- 
able, | 

Remember never to halt and ſurrender your troops to 
the enemy, if there is a poſũbility of retreating or defend- 
ing yourſelf with ſucceſs. | 

You muſt give to all your troops a rendexvous remote 
from the field of battle, 

After having computed the time neceſſary for your re- 
treat, with th.t which the enemy will require to come up 
with you, gather your troops together, and your priſoners, 
and march to ſome ſtrong ground without ſtopping. 

If you have many priloners, ſeparate them in three or 
four bodies, and let them march between the ſquadrons, 
without arms or ſpurs ; and mount the chief officers, or 
thoſe who cannot walk, on the worſt horſes that can be got 
for them, | 

If you are obliged to fight again, ſend your priſoners and 
booty to ſome ſtrong place, with a ſufficient guard; or ſend 
them before, with a party in proportion to their number, 
whilſt you are engaged with the enemy. 

Let your retreat be made by ways where you do not ex- 
peR& the enemy; and in your march, put good detachments 
in the woods, vallies, narrow paſſes, or other places, which 
may obſtruft the enemy in their purſuit, 

Leave three or four troopers and a trumpet, well mounted, 
at the entrance of a wood, cloſe country, or road at the top 
of a high ground, The enemy appearing, - the troopers 
ſhew themſelves, ſound their trumpet, and oblige the enemy 
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o march ſlowly and with precaution ; and then at a certain 
diſtance they gallop as faſt as they can, and join your army. 

If the enemy get before you, and attack your advanced 
guard, you muſt ſacrifice ſome of your troops, who are 10 
charge the enemy, whilſt the reſt of your army marches off 
with the greateſt diligence, 

If you can be well informed, that the enemy's ne 
guard has marched with ſo much haſte, as not to be ſoon 
joined by the reſt of their troops, halt behind ſome 
eminence, hedge, or other covered place, have your troops 
drawn up in good order, and ſuddenly fall on them as ſoon 
33 they appear: they will be weaker than you, e * 
dilorder too, and you will eaſily rout them. 

Do this always, when you have too little time for your ro- 
treat, and the enemy cannot come up to aſſiſt their advanced 
guard ; and attack them always with vigor, * 

When you are weak, and would not riſque a battle, you ſuc- 
ceed by temporizing ; by keeping the enemy within their 
own country, and eating up their own forage ; and if they 
want the means of ſupporting a long war, have few or no 
fortified places, and the country they poſſeſs is too ſmall to 
ſabſiſt their army, it is then their intereſt to 8 battle, 
and it is yours to avoid it. 

You likewiſe may get the advantage of the enemy by 
ſtarving them, by burning their forage and magazines, by 
laying waſte the country from whence they draw their ſub- 
ſiſtence, ſeizing their paſſes, breaking their bridges, and 
ſending out great parties to ſurprize their foragers and con- 
voys, and at the ſame time putting your army in order of 
battle, to prevent their weakening theirs by ſending parties 
to their relief, 

Block them up in their camp by redoubts, ſmall forts, and 
poſſe ling their paſſes, if the ſituation of the country will 
permit you; or burn their camp by open force, or by people 
appointed for that purpole, 

To prevent the enemy's ſtarving you, attack their ambuſh- 
es, poſſeſs as much country as you can: make your camp 
ſure by good intrenchments and redoubts, which defend 
your avenues and communications; change your camp ; en- 
deavor to be near the ſea, or a navigꝛble river; in 2 word 
de maſter of your wary and have wherewith to ſubſiſt your 
Amy. 
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\ You put the country under military execution, which 
refuſes to pay contribution; and you oblige them to it by burn. 

ing their country, plundering, and taking ſome of che inh;. 

bitants priſoners for hoſtages. p: | Fuge 
$0 When A country is ſuſpekted, the General muſt keep ſome 
of the principal inhabitants near him, under the pretence of 
'civility; e Sent barter otic How 

vou ſeem ſometimes to ſhew fear, to give a ' greater 
confidence to the enemy in their own ſtrength, and to mike 
them more negligent and leſs diſtruſtful of you. 

You make a feint retreat, in order to induce them to make 
ſome falſe movement, which may put them in a diſadvan. 
tageous ſituation, and give you an eaſy opportunity of cor. 
retting them, | 
Jo throw a terror and conſternation into the enemy' 
country, ſeparate your troops into ſeveral bodies, as ſecretly 
s you can, to execute ſeveral enterprizes at the ſame time, 
Let it be reported abroad, that your troops are more nume. 
Tous than they are; and to confirm that opinion, let bodies 
of tbem appear in ſeveral places at the ſame time, 


PARTICULAR BATTLES AND AMBUSCADES, 


- 


You lie in ambuſh in woods, . gardens, houſes, villages, 
'Tuins, ditches, hollow ways, and coppices. 

Poſt yourſelf fo, as that you may retire by ſeveral ways, 
in caſe the enemy ſhould come with a ſuperior force; and 
contrive it ſo that you may quit your ambuſh without dil. 
order. 0 
© Recornoitre well the place you would chuſe for your 
ambuſh, leſt you yourſelf fall into one, 

Poſt your ſentinels ſo, that they may ſee without being 
ſeen ; and be very alert, left you ſhould be ſurprized, Make 
two or three ambuſcades at the ſame time. 

Put all your troops in ambuſh, if the enemy can come t 
you only with a part of their army; but if they can come 
towards you with the whole, then make only imall ambul- 
tades. E ans | 
"You let fingle people or ſmall parties paſs without ſhew- 
ing yourfelves, when you expe fome more conſiderable 
ftroke ſhall offer: but if they diſcover you, they muſt be ſtop- 
ped, and taken into your ambuſh, till the expected affair 
over. 
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Thoſe who are commanded to attack an enemy | in ambuſh, 
fhould march to them by unknown and by-ways ; and the 
commanding officer ſhould be the only perſon who knows 


what he is going out, 
SKInMISHES, 


You Mvirmiſh to reconnoitre the ſituation of the one 
or place; to animate your ſoldiers ; to try their courage, and 
that of the enemy; to get priſoners, and intelligence; to 
ſeite or ſecure a poſt; or ſtop the march of an enemy. 

If your army be ſmall, you muſt give it more front and 
leſs depth ʒ and let the ſame troops paſs ſeveral times in the 
ſgat of the enemy; widen your intervals; let your drums: 
beat, and your trumpets ſound, out of ſight of the enemy, 
and where you have no troops. 70 

Oa the contrary, if you are ſtrong. nide part of your troops 
behind ſome cover, and let your front appear narrow, by 
giving depth to your regiments, or Ps one or more in 
the rear of the other. 

In your ſkirmiſhing, you muſt take care not to o be den 
into an ambuſcade ; ſuecour your troops often; and if os 
think of retiring, let your ſkirmiſh grow hotter, | 


TO SURPRIZE A POST OR QUARTER, 


To ſucceed in this, you muſt get a perfect knowledge of 
the place; entertain good ſpies among the enemy, in order 
chat if they ſhould get notice of your deſign, they may make 
no movement without your knowledge; and agree on 4 
place with them, where they may bring you their intelli- 

ence. 

g Have three or four light carts, drawn each with one horſe, 
to carry what is neceſſary for your purpole, In one you 
may have three or four petards ; in another a little folding- 
bridge, which may ſerve as a mantelet or ſhelter When you 
pals the fofle ; in another two chevres, or machines to mount 
your guns with, ſome large pincers, ſtrong ſaws, hatchets, 
hammers, nails, bolts, files, and other inſtruments of force, 
ſuch as cricks or jacks, handſpikes, and the like, Theſe 
carts may ſerve for cover. Add to thele, two {mall pieces 
of artillery, light and ſhort, mounted on very light carriages, 
and drawn by one horſe N ; anda ſmall mortar, with ſome 
cohorns, bombs, and grenades, 
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When you would ſurprize the enemy by a ſudden and 
unexpeRed attack, ſeize on ſuch paſſages as may ſecure your 
retreat; be at the place at the hour appointed for execution ; 
and do not halt too near the place you weſign to attack, leſt 
you ſhould be diſcovered by the foragers, ſcouts, or ſmall 
parties of the enemy: and whilſt you are in action, have z 
body of troops abroad, to hinder the place from being fe- 
lieved. | * £12 : | "WF 

Endeavour to attack the poſt in flank or rear, and come u 
Near as you can to it without being diſcovered ; cut off their 
patrols, vedets, and advanced guards, 

Theſe fort of attacks are al ways beſt made in the night, or 
at the break of day, or cloſe of the evening; before the ene. 
my have poſted their guards or ſentinels, or given any order 
for the ſecurity of the place, 

You muſt not give them time to aſſemble their troops, but 
as ſoon as you are diſcovered, charge briſkly, and enter pell- 
mell with the enemy. Separate your troops into ſeveral bo- 
dies, and let them all attack, at the ſame time in different 
places, | 

Force your way immediately to their main guard, ſeize 
their place of arms, and puſh forward to hinder the enemy 
from deliberating, aſſembling, or putting themſelves in order 
of battle. | | 

Let your horſe gallop inſtantly to the parade; where find. 
ing no reſiſtance, detach ſmall parties from them to ſcour the 
ſtreets, and ſeize the commanding and other officers; and 
whilſt this is doing, let another body of horſe be ordered to 
march round the out-ſkirts of the poſt, to ſeize all who 
would make their eſcape, | * 

In the mean while the reſt of your infantry muſt march 
into the place, take poſt in the market- place, and draw up 
in order of battle, to be ready to march where there may be 
ocuahon, 


SURPRIZ ES. 


You fall on the enemy by ſurprize when they march 
through natro and difficult paſſes, when one part has paſſed, 
ſo as not eaſily to come to the ſuccour of the other; as in the 
paſſage of rivers, or woods, in which: you lay an ambuſh of 
foot, poſting likewiſe a body of horſe near the place they 
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come out at; and when part of the enemy are come out of 
the wood, you charge them in front, flank, and rear; and 
you have them at a cheap rate, 


ATTACK OF LINES OR INTRENCHMENTS, 


When you attack lines, always make a falſe attack with a 
ſmall body of men, in order to favor the true ones; and let 
your attacks begin preciſely at the fame time. 


Let your attacks be made in the night: the enemy, not 
ſeeing your diſpoſition, will not know where the ſtorm wilt 
fall, and conſequently muſt keep every place guarded.“ 

Take care for the above purpoſe, to carry good ſtore of 
falcines and hurdles with you; let your cavalry, as well as 
the infantry, be well loaded with them, in order to fill up 
all advanced or other foſſes: and direct your men, as ſoon 
as they have entered the lines, to open the barriers, and level 
the line for the cavalry to enter, 


Reconnoitre well the enemy's lines, that you may know 
their ſituation, and the approaches to them, before you at- 
tack, 

March briſkly up to them with your infantry i in two lines; s 
keep your fire, and to each battalion of the front line, ap- 
point four or five ſquadrons to carry the faſcines and hur- 
dles, | | 

Seem to reſolve to attack the intrenchment in the part 
you laſt deſign: let faſcines be cut, and other glaring pre- 
parations be made: and whilſt the enemy is intent on the 
defence of that part, you march in the night, and flip into 
their line where they leaſt ſuſpetted you, 

It almoſt always happens, that an army which attacks in- 
trenchments or troops in the field with vigour, and is well 
ſuſtained, finds great advantages over thoſe who defend. 

If you apprehend the enemy will attack your lines, keep 
conſtantly out ſmall parties, eſpecially in the night, to give 
you the earlieſt intelligence of their motions, that you _ 
be ready to receive them. 


® Se Ramfey's Turenne, Vol, II. p. 1 where there 15 a 
remarkable attack of lines, 2 - 
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en THE FITTING OUT OF SOLDIERS. 


NDER the term of fitting out of a ſoldier, we under. 
ſtand not only his arms and cloaths, but alſo the manner 
of his dreſs and ' ornaments, Utility is the firſt, thing to 
which we muſt look: cleanlineſs and comfort the ſecond, and 
neatneſs the third. Where all three can be united, they 
certainly ſhould ,; but where it is not poſſible, there neatneſs 
muſt yield to comfortableneſs, and that to utility, 
For the ſake of neatnels, comfort and utility are often ſa. 
erificed, . The following remarks and propoſitions, at leaſt, 
merit ſome attention. £ 


or THE pb man 


| The narrow and ſhort coat is AIR 0a for the cold 
nor for wet. A cloak, which would reach over the knees, 
in which the ſoldier might wrap .himlelf up, but which he 
might lay aſide on the march, and at exerciſe, would be pre- 
ferable, It certainly would coſt ſomewhat more, but it 
would laſt longer, and then tent-covers and guard dla, 
might be diſpenſed with. 

Were coats to be aboliſhed, waiſtcoats muſt have ſleeves, 
2 we might ornament theſe with cuffs, lappels and col- 

18. 

The breeches are commonly ſo narrow and ſhort, chat 
with pain and art only, they are kept on the body, tearing 
away at a little violent motion, They ought to be {pacious 
and reach to the navel, 

The moſt uncomfortable of all clothing are the gaters, 
They are ſo narrow, and have ſuch a quantity of buttons, 
that a long time is requiſite to put them on properly. They 
are good for nothing but to make the ſoldier ſtiff and un- 
healthy. Thoſe of white linen are eternally to be waſhed ; 
thoſe of black linen, which, with wax, are to be kept ſhining 
put the foldier to trouble and expence ; thoſe of black cloth 
are the beſt, if ever any ſhould be given ; but ſtill better it 
would be to give them half boots, inſtead of thoſe uncom- 
fortable ſhoes and gaters, Theſe are very quickly put en, 
or pulled off, and are, in dirty weather, very comfortable. 
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Small cocked hats do not cover the head; and require faſt. 
ening. ſome way, to prevent their falling off the ſoldier's 
heads at the leaſt motion. Still more uncomfortable are gre- 
nadier's and fuſilier's caps, Theſe require faſtening as well 
1s the hats, and are not of the leaſt uſe againſt rain, or a coup 
de foletl. They are inſupportable when the ſun ſhines on 
the tin, and makes it hot; or ſhould the rain run down: 
ſtraight into the eyes of the ſoldier, he muſt not alter his 
poſition to wipe his face. Another uncomfortable thing is 
that the ſoldier never puts this cap on, but when on ſervice, 
and is obliged to provide a hat, at his own expence, which, 
on the march, he carries on his back, where it cuts a ridieu- 
lous Gigure, with the cartouch-pouch, his knapſack, and feld- 
kettle, and increaſes the ſoldier's burthen, who has a full 
load without it. What utility or comfort is there in this ? 
Even the ornament, of carrying a_ ſhining ſteeple upon the 
head, is nothing of moment, At the time when granades 
were thrown, round and pointed caps muſt have been of uſe, 
in order to throw the {ling readier over the head, but of what. 
uſe are they now, as throwing of granades is. no longer in 
practice ? It is to be conſidered, whether round hats (as moſt. 
of the Pruſſian regiments now have) ornamented with a card 
and feather, would not look as well, or better, ana would 
not remove the uncomfortableneſs of the common hats and 
caps. | 
So far for the form and clothing of the ſoldier. - Now for 
the colour of it, which is not unworthy of notice, Colours 
which are ſoon foiled, and want cleaning, colouring, or 
waſhing, are not good for a ſoldier, He has not time always 
to clean them; it puts him to expence, and he is obliged to 
carry with him, beſides his other load, bruſhes and chalk ; 
and the cloth, by continual bruſhing and colouring, is ſooner 
worn out, than by any other uſe. Conſequently we ſhould 
avoid, as much as poſſible, white, yellow, and red, Blue 
and green are the fitteſt colours, 

In order to eaſe the ſoldier in the dreſs of his head, and 
promote cleanlineſs, .it would be wiſe to cut the hair round 
the head, by this the round hats might be faſtened, if it 
ever requires it, with a ribband under the chin. 

By this mode of dreſs it will ſcarcely: be neceſſary to keep 
the ſoldier in his cloaths in time of danger ; becauſe he may 


be dreſſed in a minute. What an advantage at a lurpriſe! 
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The iſſue of the whole affair may depend upon it. Beſides, 
this dreſs will give him a more warlike appearance than the 
preſent. | be +1 
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or THE ARMS, 


he arms are the only things in which we have been mak. 
ing improvements from time to time; but there are, perhaps, 
fome more applicable, re dC wb 

The manner in Which the bayonet'is fixed on the fuſil is 
very unhandy, If it is faſtened too tight, it cauſes difficulty 
in reverſing the firelock ; if too Icoſe, it falls down in pre- 
ſenting the firelock, Before the exerciſe every thing may 
be in order, but during the exerciſe it loſes time, and gives 
trouble to the beſt diſciplined men, How ealy would it be 


to remedy this by an invention, which would keep the Pe. 
bayonet faſt till a ſpring was touched. It is needleſs to de- 0 
1 a | a | ry, Ir 
ſcribe that which every one muſt conceive, 0 
Every one knows that arms, on the march, as well as in * 
camp, are not ſecure againſt wet. This might be remedied poſe: 


by a leather cover, from the butt to reach over the lock, 
On the march the firelock might be carried reverſed, and 
might in camp, on the fide of the tent, be ſtuck by the 
bayonet into the ground, The falling out of the ſhot might 
cafily be prevented by fixing the rammer, or any other ſtick 
into the barrel, Another advantage from it would be, that 
at a ſurpriſe, every ſoldier would in # moment, find his 
own fuſil. We know what diſorder it cauſes, if a whole 
company has to fetch its arms at two manteaux d'armes ; 
and that it is impoſſible that each ſoldier, could without los 
of time, at night lay hold of his own fuſil, which is of 
ſome moment to him, 
The bayonet-ſheaths, which are as long as ſwords, are ſu- 
perfluous, in war-time at leaſt ; and would be ſo in time of 
peace, if reverſing of arms was aboliſhed, But ſtill more 
uſeleſs are thoſe little machines for the cartridges, called 
pouches, or cartridge-boxes ; they are neither handy, uſe- 
ful, nor ornamental. No ſoldier can truſt his cartridges to 
this machine, if he would not ſee them ſpoiled in a few days. 
Even in the action it ſerves no purpole ; for, if we fill up 
mare than one row of the holes, the ſoldier, in haſte, often 
takes hold of two at once. It would be better to ſave this 
. conſiderable expence, or apply it to ſomething elſe, If that 
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"hs machine was put aſide, the cartridge-pouch might be made 
ſmaller. A new ſaving to Government, and more eaſe to 
the ſoldier. Further, the cartridge-pouch has an uncomfort- 
able poſition on the ſoldier's back, The cartridge cannot fo 
handily be taken out, and it hinders the ſoldier's motions. 


- 
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a make Would it not be better to carry them before the body, as the 
rhaps, nadier non-· commiſſioned officers do ? Thirty cartridges, 
without that box, take a very little ſpace. The other thirty 
þ ud might be carried in the knapſack, or in any thing, applied 
Ry toit for that purpofe. 
62 24 Thole long ſticks, called pikes, what a burthen are they 
| oy to the officers! And how are they ſerviceable ? Would not 
we mort fuſils look as well, or rather better; and they are 
TM uſeful at the ſame time? 
Apes Perhaps, it may be poſſible to introduce, among the infant- 
Es ry, ſmall cuiraſles, if they were eaſed of other things in the 
b propoled manner. At leaſt, they would be more uſeful to 
an them them than to the heavy horſemen, who ſeldom are ex- 
= poſed to the fire of ſmall arms. 
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J. & I. Davis, 
Auſtin Denniſſon. 
Geo. F. Dominick. 
Jonathan Dennis, 
Dr. Wm. Debow. 
Hugh Dougal. 

eremiah Dobbs, 

. Daremus, ' 

ames Davidſon. 

laac Degrow. 
John Dodge. 
Alex, Dougal, 
Alex, Dykes. 

E 

Wm. Ellſworth. 
John M*Euen, 
John French PFllis, 
Aaron Ed wards, 


Martin Engelhard. 
Abraham Eckert. 
Vine Elderkin. 


Thomas W. Eagles. 


— 


Py Mejor W. Fiſh, 


Thomas Fardon. 


ws | Henry Filthauſen, 


David Frothingham. 
James ok. 2 un 

Wm. Foard. 

Nicholas Floyd. 

| James Fortune. 

| Matthew F reebuſh, 

| Joſeph Fairly. 

Gilbert M. Forbes. 

John Fiſher. 


| G 
Col. Aquilla Giles. 
Thomas Gaſton. 
Thomas Greenleaf. 
Benj. Gomez. 

N. Gatus. 

Wm. Gunn. 

| G. Goſman. 

Michael Gardiner. 
Charles Gilmore. 
Oliver Goodwin, 
—— Gynard. 

Enoch Garnſey. 
Oliver Glean. 

John Green, 

James Griffins. 

John Griffin. 

| John Graham, jun. 
Thomas Ginder. 

| 1 
Brigadier J. M. Hughes. 
Major Walter W. Heyer. 
Capt. Elias Hicks, 

Capt. John H. Hulett. 
Lieut. Richard Huntly. 
Lieut. Thomas Hertle. 
Lieut. Henry Hunt. 
Samuel Hack. 

Monſon Hayt. 

Luke Hurſted. 

Thomas Hicks. 

| Corn, Herile. 


Vm. Huſband. 


Wm. ! 


Capt. 
Willi 
Samu 


Robert Hunter. 
Henry Hays. 
Wm. B Hyer. 
Robert Hinchman. 
Daniel M. Hugo. 
ohn Harriſon. 
Robert Hurton. 
zmes He wit. 
Oliver Hane, 
Eldad Holmes. 
A, S. Hallet. | 
John J. Hubbard. 
Alſop Hunt. 
Wilmot Howel.. 
Corn, Hyer. 
2 Harper. 
ennis Healy. 
ohn Hegerman. 
m. Hillger. 
ohn Heman. 
Hamlet Haſſall. 
Wm. Holmes. 
Wm. Holly. 
Thomas Henderſon. 
James Harlet, 


eremiah JTeſſop. 
K Judah. 4 
B. S. Judah, _ 
John I. Johnſton, 
Wm. IVers. 
J. Johnſon, 

. Johnlon, . 

m. Janeway. . 
. 2 E 
Wm. Jacobs, 

J. B. Jones. 


| "ip 
Capt, Iſaac L. Kipp. 
William S. 3 


Samuel S. Kipp, jun. 


William Kettletas. 
William King, jun. 
John N. Kerſhaw. 
John Keele. 

Samuel Kelly. 
Henry Kneeland, 
Hugh Kelleher, 
Lewis Kelly, 

I. Kipp, jun. 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMEs. 
— — —— — — j 


James Kartright. 


John Kinghorn, 
| 


General Lamb. , 
Lieut, Andrew Liſpenard, 
Enſign Edward W. Laight, 
Aaron Levy. 

ames Lyon. 

. . Rivington. 
Daniel Lawrence. 
Adolph L. Lent. 
Joſeph Lamen. 
J. Lyon. 
Richard F. Lawrence. 
J. Lyon. oat 
1 Lee. | 

awrence & Whitney. 
D. Leviſton. 4 
John Lewis. 
Abrahams Labagh. 
e Lowerre. 

illiam Lamplin. 
5 M 

Col. Jacob Morton. 

Major Alex. Mills. 

Capt. John Marſchalk. 

Capt. Jacob Dela Montagne. 
Lieut, John. Mercerau. 4 
Lieut. Ed ward Mecks, jun. 
Daniel Miller. 
Samuel Mitchel. 
Timothy Mirrel. 
George Mullen. 
William Moony. 
"OS © money 
Francis M*Clure, 
William Millus. 
Iſaac Menard. 
William Marriner. 
Philip Myars. 

II. M-Farlan. 
John Mabie. 


Robert Mount. 


Hugh M' Dearmont. 
Peter Mabie. 

William Mill. 

Robert M Dougal. 
Andrew Mitchel. 
Joleph Marſhal. 
Malcom M*£E':n & Son, 
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ohn Murphy. 
obert Mah ile, 
ohn Molony. 
ohn M Gregor. 
ohn N. Ma comb. 
ilNem M*Intire, 
Robert G. Merrit. 
Thomas Millne. 
ohn Mount. 
ohn Manly. 
enry Martling. 


Edmund Mead. 
Adolph Myer. 


Wm. Middleton. | 


Hugh Meglone, 

James Marſland, 
anict Mee. 
ohn M Guire. 

Jokn Murray, 
red, 1 


J. E. Martin. 
N 


Col. Benjamin North, 


Auguſtus Nicolls, 
Wm. Nexen. 


O 
B. M. Oſborn, 
Ben}. B. Oſborn, 
Morris won 
Capt. John P. Pearls. 
Ephraim Parker. 
Wm. Patterſon, 
ohn E. Parker. 
1 Prentice, jun. 
aleb Pall. 
Wm. Poſt. 
Sam. H. Phee. 
Joſiah Prindle. 
ohn Peaſe, 
ſaac Pearſon. 
Wm. Philips. 
Charles P. Poimer, 
Leonard Rogers. 
John * 


Col. Henry Rutgers. 2 cop. 
Maj. Robert Rutgers, jun, 


Capt. A. Ricker. 
James L., Robigſon. 


| 


| 


Thomas Richards, 
Robert S. Ratoone, 
James Ruſling. 
David H. Reins, 
F. Ronimel. 

ohn Repon, 
John Remy. 


C. Rooſevelt, 


R. Ratoone. 

George Robbins. 

Wm. & Geo, Ricketts, 
» Remlen, - 
I. Remlien, 

A. Richards, 

John Rankin, 

J. Robertſon, 
„ Richardſon, 
Rutherford. 


8 
Col. G. Steddi ſord. 
Maj. B. Swartwout. 


Capt. Geo, Snowdon, 
Capt. Lieut, J. Sw a:twout, 


Capt. John J. Staples, 
Capt. S. Suydam. 
Euſign H. Sands. 
Peter C. Schuyler. 
H. Stoutenburgh. 
Louis Sands. 
ohn Sandford. 
lrael Smith. 
Alex. Stewart. 
Clement Sadler. 
James Snow. 
F. Scriba. 
Joſhua Sands. 


J. Service. 


Z. Seymour, 


John Sibell. 
G. Smith. 

R. Smith. 

N. Stockwell. 


Andrew Smith. 


Richard Seaman, 
Wm. Standerwick. 
James Smith. 
Joſhua Snow. 
Iſaac T. Stagg. 
Joſhua Smith. 
James Smith. 


Thomas 
Alex. Sa 


Caot. If 
Cavt. J 
Alex, T 
A, Tvſo 
Daniel 
Adam T 
S. Troc 
Tuck ne 
cob T 
To 
Wm, T. 
Adam 1 
Janes 1 
ohn T 
ne 1 
enj. T 
peter T 
2 T 
uke 1 
James * 


David 


ut. 


Thomas Smith. 
Alex. n 


Cadt. Iſaac Torboſs. 
Cabot. J Ten Eyck. 
Alex. Ticbout, 
A, Tvſon. 
Daniel Tucker, 
Adam Telefair. 
S. Trock morton. 
Tuck nels & Lownes, 
coh Townlend, 
| Thomas, 
Wm, Tweedy. 
Adam Tredwell. 
Janes Taylor. 
ohn Thiſtle, 
Je Trivet, 
enj. Thurſton. 
Peter Terhune. 
Jovn Terhane. 
uke Tearny, 
James Thorburn. 


David Van Horne, Adj. Gen. 
of the State of New-York, 
Maj. Wm. J. Vredenburg. 


Richard Varick, Mayor. 
_ Vandervoort. 
m. P. Van Neſa. 
ames Van Dyke. 
. Van Allen, 
B. N. Van Beuren. 
A. Van Gelder, jun. 
John Van Norden. 
J. Vermilga. 
Andrew Van Horne, 
James Vatey, U_ 
— Utt. 
odert Underhill. 
Thomas Uſtick. 
W 
Capt. John A. Wal fe. 
George Welſh. 
Thomas Wilſan* 
A. Weſt. 
John Weſt, 
Henry White. 
Joleph D. Webb, 
+ Wortman, 


N 


N 


——— 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 
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| 


A. Williams. 
Geo. J. Warner, 
' wy Wood, jun. 
rs Willet. 
5 Wade. 
eter R. Williams, 
ames Walford. 
| rome Warner. 
Robert Weir, 
Wm. Warſey. 
James Watſon, jun. 
Weſtphal. 
Alex. Walon. 
Wm. White. 
| Wm. Wade. 
G. Woodhull. 


Samuel Watſon, 


Rufus Whiteker, 


| Benj. Willſon, 


Van Wyk Wikes. 


| Joſeph Williams. 


Wm. Watſon. 
Benj. Williamſon. 
Y 


Thomas Yowel. 
R. Yates, 


— 
FLATBUSH, 
Hend, H. Suydam. 
Daniel Rapalje. : 
John Lot. 

John Nagel. 


2 Ruble. 
effert Martenſe jun. 


YLUYSHING, 
Willet Leacraft. 


BROOK¹LIN. 
Tunis Bergen jun. 
Peter Vandevoort. 
John R. Cowenhoven. 


Jaeob Sharp jun. 


NEW UTRECHT, 
John N. Cowenhoven. 
Thompſon Pater. 
R. Van Brunt, 
Peter S. Cortelyou. 
GRAVESEND, 


Nicholas R. Still well. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—— —— — — — 


—— —— —— — —— 
— — — 
— — 
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IATILAN DS. 
N „Lott. | 
eter P. Wickoff. 
12 Baxter. 
avid Taggart. 
NEW-YORK COUNTY, 
John C. Treake, | 
LONG-I1SLAND. 
Brig. Gen, J. Smith. 
JAMAICA k.. 
D. Bailie, Aingſlon, g cop. 
QUEENS COUNTY, 
Col. J. S. Jackſon, * ++ 
Arm, Barealos, \Na#rows, | 
DUTCHESS COUNTY, 


Brig. Gen. S. A. Barker, - 


— 2 —— 


Major Philip S. Schuyler. 


Major Richard Rapalji. 
Col. Andrew Herrmance. 
Major W. Radcliff. | 
Brig. Gen. D. Van Neſs. 
Enſign Seth B. Randall. 
Major Corn, Elmendorf, 
Adjutant S. Elmendorf. 
Capt. Henry De Witt jun. 
Capt. S. Hermance. | 
J. J. Elmendorf. 
Capt. Jacob P. Cole. 
Capt. C. C. Elmendorf. 
Capt. Martin Human. 
AL. 
G. W. V. Schack, 
Iſaac Hutton. . 
Dirck Ten Broeck. 
12 beg rx - <4 
Spencer Vebb, 6 copies. 
Brig. Inſp. B. Nee. * 
WEST-POINT. 
S. Oſburn; Dr. of the Artillery 
Capt. Edward Miller. | 
Lieut. Geddes. 
RENSELAER COUNTY. 
Capt. J. Langdon, 
WASHINGTON COUNTY, 
Brig. Inſp. A. J. Blanchard. 
Col. Charles Kane. 
Col. Dꝛwid Thomas. 
Brig. Gen. J. Williams. 


4 +» 1 


a. Aa —_— PR - 


Anthon 


SUBSCRIBERS - NAMES» 
- + |} Capt. J. Harvey. 
| Col. 5 Den 


| MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 


J. Cockran Inſp. & Brig. Mij, 


| Col. Charles Newkirck. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY, 


| Major Ben. Green. 


Major R. Thomas. 


| Brig. Gen. T. Harriſon, 


COLUMBIA COUNTY, 
Col. S. Ten Broeck. 
James Rubner. | 

LIVINGSTON'S MANOR, 


| Brig. Gen. H. Livingſton, 
Major John P. Van Neſs, 


| ORANGE COUNTY, 
J. W. Wilkin. * 
HERKEMER COUNTY, 


Major Gen. W. Kirkland. 
| Brig. Major. T. Ca ſſity. 


RICHMOND, 

Henry Banks, 

Prichard & Davidſon, 6 cop, 

Capt. John Leſter. 

— — Stauton. 

nENNINCTOx. 

y Haſwell, 6 copies. 

. New-JEerSty. | 

D. Steward, Roxbury. 

N. Arroſmith, Somerſet Count, 
W. Carter, Morris County, 
ſaac Canheld,. do, 

Archer Gifford, Newark. 

Matthias Day, Trenton, b cops. 

Capt. St, Morford, Princeton, 
24 Copies. 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Thomas Bradford, 50 copies. 

__BALTIMORE. 

Andrews & Butler, 12 copies. 

G. Keatinge. 6 cop. 

J. V. Thomas, Alexandria, 24e. 

Ebez. Larkin Boſton, 12 cop. 
R. Jones, Newfield. 

aj. S. Green, New- London. 
Carter & Wilkinſon, Providence 


— 


6 copies. 


O. White, Peterſburg, (Georg 


— — 
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